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in return about three quarters and an HAIR 

They plough but once for oats, ſow fou 
buſhels, and do not get a crop of . above 
two -quitters, © Beans they give but one 

ftirting for, ſow four /bufhel# broad: Gx, 
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Sover-hoo-them;-the-erop three 


and an half; uſe them for 2 and horſes. | 


They ftir once for peaſe, ſow three 


buſhels, and gain in return about thtee 


quarters. They have very few turnips, but 
plough five, times for them; hoe them 
once, and value an acre of good ones at 
34. They uſe them only for ſheep. | Clo- 
ver they ſow. with oats, mow, it for hay 


| tWIce,, and got. three loads an acre; and 
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„Their manuri ng: conſiſts. 47 their farm- 


yard-dung, which they carry out and lay 
in heaps, but do not ſtir it over, or mix it 
with any thing; and folding their ſheep, 


which they do on the pea-land for wheat. 
Good graſs lets at 20 ,. an acre: They 
have very good dairies. They reckon that 


an acre will not maintain a cow. The 


product per head they value at 5 /. A 
good ona gives in the beſt, ſeaſon, two gal- 
lons of milk per day. Their winter food 


is ſtraw, when dry; and at other times 


clover hay: The calves they let ſuck only 


two or three days. The joiſt of a cow 


through ſummer is 325, 6 l. | 
Their flocks of ſheep are from 300 to 


5693 the. folding TE: reckon the chief 
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| Profit of them, which they erb dir from 5 
May to Martinmas. They keep them all 
winter in the field, their turnips being too 
trifling to mention. The we it e pb 
per ſheep is about 3 4. and an alf. 1 
In their tillage, they uſe f, onen and 
eight horſes, for 120 acres of arable land; 
Four horſes in a plough abreaſt, and do 
from one acre to one und A Half a day. 


The expence of keeping horſes, they can 


give but little account of; for their oats 
they give only in the ſtraw;*but reckon 


the amount about 6/. a year. Their joilt ' - 


in ſummer is 45% — The food of their 
working oxen in winter is little beſides 
ſtraw; they reckon both them and horſes 
abſolutely neceſſary.—==The yede wy acre 
of ploughing, 25. 64, 8 

They reckon 4507. neeeffarys to take a 
farm of 100 J. a year, half graſs and half 
arable. Land ſells at 40 years purehaſe. 
Poor: rates, 9d. in the pound real rent. 
The poor have very little employment from 
manufactures; ſome trifling” A © 
Moſt of them tea-drinkers. 

The general cconomy of their Fatms will 
be ſeen from the * 2 One | 
contains 
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In winter, 6 4. or. 75 | * - 133 
All work by the day. 44155 
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Head man's wages, from 12 3 7 1 
Ploughman's ditto, 8 4 "org, | r 
Boy of ten years old 6 
Dairy-maid"4 104. cs 18 

Other ditto, 4 3 1 0 30 109 * N 2 

Women per wed; in 1 54 7 . 

In hay-time, 7 d. a day. 5 
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Between _Driffield and Burkag te, the | 
country is various, but chiefly open wolds; 
in them the ſoil is indifferent, and lets from 
25. to 75. 6 d. per acre; but in the inclo- 
ſures it is much dearer. That town is A 
little ſea-port, which is ſupported by. a 
Night trade that maintains ten or a Fol 
ſhips, and by the reſort of ſome company 
3 to the quay for bathing. © © 

From thence to Boynton, the ſeat of Kir 
ces Strickland, Bart. the foil is richer, | 
and chiefly incloſed; but at that place the 
high wolds are met again. Sir George was 
fo obliging as to ſhew me his woollen ma- 
nufactory; a noble undertaking, which 
deſerves the greateſt praiſe. In this coun- 
try, the poor have no other employment 
than what reſults from a moſt imperfect 
agriculture; conſequently three-fourths of 
the women and children were without em- 
ployment. It was this induced Sir George 
to found a building large enough to con- | 
tain on one fide a row of, looms of diffe- 
rent ſorts, and on the other a large ſpace 
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dertaking was once carried 
| employ 150 hands, Who mage. very ſuffi- 
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26% per acre, he, has FROG: by 1 — 


| . Le 8 ] 
* women and children 1 . The: un- 


far as to 


cient earnings for their maintenance; but 


the decay of the yoollep.. exportation re- 


Moy them 10 ch, that t now. thoſe. Fm 
5 1515 ale 1 10 EVE, 1 25 goed. 
_ George has given his attention ſome- 
what to the hren of the poor land 
that ſurrounds hin: He h has fried ſainfgine 
with FAY eat inccels; for many years. upon his 
wold land, ; that which was let at 2 5. and 


of Heere eth 20 ANG Ri 5 foo : 
ireumit: dh jack Ked, which 
lateneſs 0 1 hay-time, 80 he jd 


of os: 1 


the wretched management which left ſuch | 


large tracts of land in ſo uncultivated a 


ſtate: It lets from 4 d. to 4.5. an acre be- - 
tween Beyntos and Honanby. They Plough 
up the tuff, and ſow barley, or more often 


oats, and then leave the ſoil to gain of it- 
ſelf a new ſward; this is their manage 
ment every ſix years: Whereas all the 
country would admit the Norfolk eourſe of 


huſbandry, of, 1. Turnips; 2. Barley'; | 

Clover and ray- graſs, for five years; 4. 
wheat: By means of Which, the ſoil 
would always be clean and in heart, the 


food for cattle greatly increaſed, and the 
farmers better able to pay 24. 1 ber acid. 


2 than hey now are 46. 101i 1581715 1 3h [13 5 


Farms riſe from 30 J. to 100 L. a year: 


They join their flocks for folding, but 
have no turnips to tee in Way | 


ter and ſpring. 26 eln 
At Hounanby, farms'riſe to 400K a year: 
Their arable lands are in four ama on: 
; throw them into this courſe? D002 4 10 21 
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5 it a pleaſing view, to travellers 
who. have no ęye to the amuſements of the 
| It .is deſtitute of public buildings 
A that attract attention: Even the rendez- 
vous of pleaſure, the long- rooms, are 
paltry holes; by no means worthy the re- 
ſort of ſo 3 good. ne as hit 
| place boaſts. | 
There is a great deal of Sen mea- 
dow land, not far from the town; that 
is of a good quality for fatting beaſts and 
feeding cows: Much of it that is let only 
at 15 f. or 20 3. an acre, will fat an ox, per 
acre, of 70 or 80 ſtone. |. p 
1 forbear to ſpeak in my own e of 
the haihandey 3g the prghboorboad; of 
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Ganton, the ſeat of Sir Dighy Legard, Bart, 
as he has, with the - utmoſt politeneſs and 
patriotie ſpirit, given me a moſt particular 
and judicious account of the rural oxco- 
nomy of that country, with many admĩ- 
rable hints for improvement, I proceed 
at once to inſert it. The very name of is 
author, known all over Europe as one of 

the moſt accurate of www hnrng's Ny 
judice every one in its favour. carte Din- 
E ii noble ib on me i nad bb 
* A8 1 apprehend tun it will damn 
agreeable! to the plan of your | Northern 
Tour, to give you a general account of the 
Rate of huſbandry in my neighbourhood, 
than the particular hiſtory of thoſe expe- 
riments which I have made, en with a 
view: to determine ſome which 
ſeemed" doubtful, or to aſcertain the moſt 
beneficial methods of cultivation, I ſhall 
conſine myſelf in this letter to general ideas 
of improvement, which are peculiarly ap- 
plicable to a heathy and mountainous 
country, ſuch as prevails in many parts of 
tis kingdom: The principal of theſe are 
the wolds in the Eaf Riding of Neis 
Linculn, and Newmarket-heaths, and Marl- 
1 * ſome other unin- 
"og 00 
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choſad parts of & ſimiilar naturtꝭ ale, pes 
ſume: the moſt ennſiderahle tracts of unim · 
proved country: in England; ,andas:Lima- - 
gine the whole to be at preſent entræemelyx 
—.— thinly inhabited, and capable 
o great improvement, it betomes a na- 
tional abjedt, as well as af the utmoſt im- 
portance to the proprietors, to exhmine in 
vhat manner this immenſe extent df waſts 
land may be enabled to yield grrater pro- 
duce both of grain and fodder, maintain a 
greater nuinbet af inhabitants and thus 
ſtrengtllen the community whilfflcit en- 
riches indixiduals. My ſituatign on the 
edge af the wolds, my long andrronſtant 
reijdence in the couniry, and mij attention 
to every object ſof improvememtz has in 


dome degree enabled mai taggide hints on 


tbüsrſubjectʒ andoathe advantage of abo 
fiveſthoufand:acres of unincloſed wiald land 
not far from my houſe, has afforded mo 
a ſpacious field of xxperiment: Nor has 
the aitmaſt care on my part been wantirig 

to axplore.: tha:: natural advantages and 
properties of the foil, ta examine ihe de- 

fed es its preſent ſtate, and to apply the 
wolf obwiqus remeiies; for Inam not af 
thaſe refiners: who -chuſe . 
_— | e the 2 
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te — 5in-fegith of an mails 


diſcovery; when, by ctoſeiattemtion remady 


may be found much nearer home. It is 


eee PTY er 


vain; and 1 cannot: help. timing; that 
every ſoil either contains within: ftfelf -a 


remedy for its original barrenneſs or, dt 
leaſt that no large tradt of country! is de 
ſtitute of fomeperuliariproduttionsadapteit | 
to its fertilãæution, ſo:as turrendebat fit for * 
the production of vegetables, and the fups _ 
port of animals: Thus has:boutttevaspro+ 
 videnee! difpenſed -its bleſſings wit an 
equal, as well as:liberal-hand :»Thebleak 
mountain and barren rock contain the 
precious ore and ſparkling gem, whilſt the 
fertile plains. and vallies are covered with 
wood; or produce corn and herhage | 
Every part of natuse is conducive: to the 
ſupport; eaſe; and happineſs of mar bt 
as the exertion of the mental. facxities, as | 
well as bodily labour, is requiſite far the 
well-being ''of the human ſpeties ſo: the 
treaſures of nature are not always obvious; 
nor her productions dpontancons! 3/Dhe 
effects of lime, chalł and marle, and the 
advantage ariſing from o proper mixture 
of different foils, ane” diicovered hy ſtrict 


Li , obſervation 


. 1 
101 and diligent experiment zinor 


wile the land yield its increaſe in 


grain, — 1. cultivation. To 
make theſe obſervations: applicable to the 
ſoil in queſtion, I ſhall, as accurately and 
as briefly. as Iam able, deſcribe the ſoil of 
the wolds, enumerate the natural difficul- 
ties attending its improvement, deſcfibe 
the uſe it is at preſent. put to, mention the 
rent, and the methods of cultivation now: 
in uſe; and, laſtly, I ſhall: endeavour to 

point out the eaſieſt and moſt likely means 


of improving it to the utmoſt: Nor are 


my ſchemes merely ideal, or is my plan 
deſtitute of probability. An extenſive 
practice of many years, a ſeries of expe- 
rim conducted with care, and applied 


to à great variety of vegetables, corn and 


pulſe, as well as the artificial graſſes, re- 
peated i in different ſoils, ſeaſons, and ſitua- 
tions, enable me to build not on theory | 
alone; but on the more ſolid foundation of 
facts: Theſe cannot miſlead ; and, amidſt 
the volumes written on the ſubject of 


Agriculture, it is to be lamented that we 


meet with fo few experiments. I conſider 


theſe: as the baſis of true huſbandry: They 


are er ROE which an able cultivator 


1101 will 
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will not ſervilely copy, well knowing that | 


ts 1 


ſo much depends on circumſtances, ſeaſons, 
and unavoidable accidents, that two expe- 


riments ſcarce ever ſucceed exactly: alike; 


but he will uſe them as a ſkilful, painter 
appropriates the beauties of landſcape; he 


contemplates the various objects which na- 
ture preſents to his view, and, full of that 


idea, forms his picture. But the moſt aſe. 


ful of all experiments, are. thoſe of one's 


own making; they make a lafting im 
fion, and are the ſource of real knowledge. 


The eſtate where I have reſided ſeveral 


years, conſiſts of upwards of-ſix thouſand 
acres, and contains three villages at about 
a-mile's - diſtance from each other, and 
nearly i in the center of the eſtate: The. in- 
habitants were, at my firſt ſettling in the 
country; about one hundred and fifty in 
number, and are now encreaſed to two 
hundred. The unincloſed parts of this 


eſtate, or what is called Walds, of 50 


acres, have never been let for more than a 
ſhilling per acre; and what I here ſay of a 
particular pariſh, is applicable to a very 
extenſive country, 20 miles long by 15 
broad. The ſoil of the wolds is in general 


2 light hazle mould, in og places inter · 


8 45: oi mixed 


— 
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mied with ſmall ſtone, int, or gravel; [the 
depth of ſoil ãs from three inches to a foot; 
in general not leſs: than five inehes: Un- 
derneath there is a white lime- ſtone rock; 
by ſome called chalk, but F think impro⸗ 
perly; it is more of the nature of mare: 
This ſtone riſas often in latge blocks; "and | 
is uſed in building and for lime; it"! is ; 
hard, but J a. veryf durable natafe; 


5 for if it be expoſed to wet and! froſt, ijt 


{ſoon cracks and moulders away ; but if 
the walls built with it are! kept well cel l 


vered; it will laſt for ages: After a time t 


eneruſts with! moſs, whicli preſerves it. 
The general uſe made of the open wolds 

land is to ſtock it with ſheep; and culti- 
vate a ſmall part with theiplow : But this 


\ tillage lying at a great diſtance from the 


farm-houſes, which are all (in the pariſſi 
"2 I ſpeak of) ſituated at the foot of the hills; 
ii is impraRticable for the farmer to get his 
dung conveyed thither at any moderate 
expence; he never attempts it. AlÞthe - 
manure this land gets is from 'the:ſheep- . 
fold; and were he content to plugh no 
more than he can thus well improve by 
twice folding; it would obe well; but the 
12 'of- 9 is” 10 — that hoeyery 
. 
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year has been accuſtomed to plough up a 


freſh part of his ſheep-walk, to. take a crop 


or two, and then let it lie fifteen or twenty 


years till the natural graſs has again formed 
a kind of turf, but it will ſometimesbe forty 


years before the land is completely ſodded 
over. This ruinous practice, is but too 


common; and where it has long prevailed, 
the farmer ſeldom has a threefold increaſe. 


He ſows four buſhels of oats and three of - 


| barley, and is happy if he reaps twelve 
buſhels of the former, and nine of the lat- 
ter. He may plough half an acre in a day 
with two horſes ; therefore, his crop being 
worth 18s. if we deduct. 125. for feed, 
tillage and rent, his profit is 6s, but the 
value of the ſtraw is not equivalent to the 
expence of mowing, binding, and leading 
home; 25, ought to be charged for thoſe 


articles; and thus is his profit reduced to 


45. per acre. 
Our farmers ſtock nearly in this pro- 


Hegi viz, a ſheep for every acre z 


a flock of 500 ſheep requires a theep- 


= of 500 acres, beſides a winter's ſup- 


ply of fodder. Theſe ſheep are ſmall, and 
when fat, weigh 12 or 14 1b. per quarter; 
the fleeces weigh 3 bs. at a medium, which 
15 ſcarce worth 2 s. In this light foil they 

Vor. IL. C teldom 


— 
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ſeldom uſe more than two horſes to 

plough, and never more than one man, * 
a2 boy: Indeed, I think a driver with two 
horſes quite unneceſſary. I have been ſur- 
priſed in ſeveral counties, to ſee two men 
and four able horſes tilling the land, where, 
Jam certain, a man and two good horſes 
would have performed the ſame work with 
eaſe. Our prices for common huſbandry 


work are as follow, viz. . s. d. 


Ploughing an acre of land in tilÞ 
. - "be 
Ploughing an acre the firſt time 
from the ſod, coſts  - o 6 © 
Annual wages of a compleat 
ploughman, ata medium, 12 120 
Annual wages of a boy about l- 


teen years old, - e 
The daily wages of a labourer i Ws. =); 
the ſümmer, is 1 
In the winter, his wages is © © 10 
Ai ⅛dkĩe 1 © o'r 

- 0 I 


A maſon per day, — 
The day's work of a team, conſiſt- 
ing of four oxen, two horſes, 
one man, and one boy, - © $5 
Leading a tun of coals or timber 1 
from a ſea · port nine miles di- 

ſtant, 1 - * O 5 


K 


A tun of coals, including tur- 
Pikes, &c. coſts = 1 4 
| A "I or 32 buſhels, 0 
quick- lime, coſts e ien 
The ſame quantity burnt in one's 5 
, own kiln, coſtses o 
A lme-kiln built of brick, with 
two eyes to HW: 20 chal- | | 
_ drons, = I 5 0 
Walling e per rood, 
vi. 7 yards long, 1 yard high, 9. 4 
Fir-timber for farm-houſes, ld. . 
ing included, per foot, ' 0 1 © 
Brick, including leading 6 mile, — 
colts per thouſand, . 0 16 
Pantiles per thouſand. 2 10 
A rood of wall, including getting 
up ones, lime, and building, 0 10 6 
N. B. The getting up is 5d r. 
load, leading as much, and 4 
good loads will build a rood. 
A wh barn, conſiſting of three! 
romſteads or bays, coſts, of ol 
theſe dimenſions, ws. 45 feet | 150 lg 
long, 15 feet broad, walls-10 ; 5 
feet high to the ſquare, We! 
of ſtone and fir. BIRDS, 
"Ml 


4 


the produce may be, at a medium, 8 bu- 


L 2 ff 

„ | "ny J. 4 

Rough ſtone walls for fences, 
built without mortar, per rood o 4 0 

Flaiſtering the inſide walls ß 
- farm-houſes, per yard, 0 0 2 

A plough PS,” including | 
iron, — — 0 10 6 

A \ Gilad viz. falls two 
wheeled, one with wood ſeed- 


boxes, ” 2 10 0 
Du Hamell's barrel-drill with 3 ED 

” ſhares, cos 1-4 8 0 
To hoe an acre of turnips, | Fo 6 


To hand-hoe the partitions of an 
atrcre of corn on 5 feet ridges, © 2 0 
To horſe-hoe the intervals of ditto, 
drilled in double rows, — o 1 © 
Of the 5000 acres uninclofed- on the 
high wolds, there may probably be about 
$00 acres in tillage, half of which is ſowed 
each year with barley, and half with oats ; 


ſhels of the former grain, and 12 of the 
latter per acre ; conſequently here is an 
annual produce of 2 50 quarters of barley, 
and 375 quarters of oats : Reckoning the 
barley at 19 s. per quarter, and the oats at 
2 5 me * of _ annual produce of 
13 corn 


/ 
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corn is 450 J. The value of the TO 
may be about 500 l. I ſay nothing of 
the value of near a 1000 lambs bred every 
year, nor of the increaſing value of the 
weathers and hogs, becauſe the winter ſuſ- 
tenance of the flock, will be at leaſt an 
equivalent to the profit on thoſe articles: 
The winter keeping of the ſneep will coſt 
2 J. 6 d. per head, and it is but too true, 
that the open wolds produce neither hay 
nor turnips. Thus we ſee, that 5000 acres 
of open wolds maintain about 100 inha- 
bitants, and produce 625 quarters of 
corn; and that the annual value of the 
corn and wool is 950 J.; and yet I do not 
doubt but I ſhall be able to demonſtrate, 
that the fame individual land may, in a 
few years and at no very great expence, 
maintain 500 inhabitants, inſtead of 100, 
produce 3750 quarters of corn inſtead of 
625 quarters, ſupport twice the number of 
cattle, and let for 8 times the prefent rent. 
The natural difficulties and inconvenien- 
-cies to be encountered in an undertaking 
of this kind may be reduced to the fol 
-lowing heads; viz. The want of water; 
ſcarcity: of wood, both for fuel and fencing ; 
and want of ſhelter : I do not reckon the 
139 C3 difficulty 
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of procuring manure as any ob- 


difficulty 
jection, becauſe farm houſes, cattle, and 


inhabitants, will of courſe Ty 


| of dung along with them. 


ns to thefirſt and grand objection, viz. a 


deficiericy of water, it is not inſurmountable; 


for wells have been ſunk with ſucceſs in the 


very higheſt places : ſcarce a village on the 


wolds is without a pond at leaſt, which 


collects and holds the rain-water, and fur- 


niſhes a ſupply for cattle, and every other 
purpoſe, except drink for the inhabitants. 


And it is an old, and I believe a juſt re- 


mark, that as much rain falls annually on 
the top'of every houſe, as is ſufficient for 
the people within it: This may eaſily be 
collected, eſpecially from tiled buildings 

by ſpouts, and preſerved in ciſterns; and 
if foul, 'it may be' filtered and made pot- 
able: The ponds are generally fituated in 
ſome low place, ſo as to eatch the water 
which runs in ſtreams from the higher 
ground after every ſhower, and the natural 


ſony, or gravelly bottom. becomes, by be- 


ing trod by cattle and ſoftened by wet, an 
impenetrable cement, and holds water ex- 
tremely well. I have made ſome ponds of 
anus _ * I believe will anſwer per- 
fectiy. 


1: Mp f 
fectly. If a large ſupply of clear water | 
ſhould be required in a very bigh ſituation, 
I imagine an engine might be contrived, 
ſo as to pump a copious ſtream, by means 

of fails turned by the wind: Water may | 
certainly be raiſed by horſes from the 4 
deepeſt wells. As to wood for fuel and | 
fencing, true it is, that this country does 
not at preſent furniſh it; but it is no leſs * 
true, that it is capable of furniſhing 
enough for every œconomical purpoſe: 
The hedges, and hedge- row trees round 
every village, are a proof that the foil 1s 
not improper for wood; and ſome very 
thriving plantations on the tops of the hills, 
which a few gentlemen have had courage 
to raiſe, will be a laſting monument to 
their praiſe, as well as an example for 
others to imitate. Though the Scotch fir 
haas been uſually ſelected for theſe trials, 
and has ſucceeded, yet the aſh will do as 
well, and is a much more valuable tree : 
For ploughs, fellies of wheels and axles, 
for ſheep bars, and for the coopers uſe, 
no tree is equal to it; it is beſides a very 
quick grower, and ſprings admirably from 
' the old root. I confeſs that ſome planta- 
tions on the wolds have failed, but the 
C4 failure 
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failure has generally been occaſioned by an 
inſufficient fence, whereby the plants have 

0 been ruined by ſheep; their greateſt ene - 

my ; or they have not been planted thick 
enough at firſt: This is a common, but a 

capital error, I find by experience, that 
nothing is ſo eſſential to young plants as 
warmth, it is more material than depth or 
goodneſs of foil. Trees grow quicker and 
larger in good, than in bad land, but ſome 
kinds will grow in any ſoil: without 
| ſhelter, no trees can exiſt. Remove ſome _ 
rich earth from a valley to the top of a 
mountain, plant a ſingle tice therein, and 
water it when neceſſary, no art will make 
it proſper. When trees are ſet very cloſe 
together, ſo as at firſt almoſt to touch each 
other, they not only afford warmth by 
breaking the force of winds, but ſupply 
conſtant moiſture to the roots; the rain 
and dew is not ſo ſoon exhaled, and the 
ſtagnation of air occaſioned by the ſhade, 
furniſhes that putrid heat and fermenta- 
tion fo neceſſary for the purpoſes of vege- 
tation. The mellowing and enriching the 
ground. by a crop of turnips, and all the 
leguminous tribe which afford moſt ſhade, 
evince the truth of this obſervation. Raiſ- 


| | ing 


e 
ing wood in a bleak and expoſed country. 
is not only a deſirable object, as affording a 
ſupply for feneing, fuel, implements of huſ- 
bandry, and for buildings, but has this addi- 
tional excellence, that if the plantations are 
diſcreetly placed, and the ineloſures properly 
bordered with wood, all the adjacent land 
is conſiderably benefited by being protected 
from the rage of impetuous ſtorms; the 
graſs grows better, and the cattle thrive 
much more on account of the ſhelter: Nor 
do I believe, that low-rented land, eſpeci- 
ally the ſides of ſteep hills, can be turned 
to more advantage than by planting them. 
For inſtance, I have an incloſure of about 
ſix acres on the top of a high hill, which, 
30 years ſince, was planted with Scotch fir, 
aſhes, and beech; the trees are now at a 
medium 25 feet high, each plant will make 
four rails, and is worth'1 s. 64. they ſtand 
at about fix feet diſtance from each other, 
therefore the ſix acres contain 7260. trees, 
valued at 544 J. 10 5. The fencing this plan- 
tation and repairs coſt 30 J. the plants four 
years old at 55. per 100, coſt 18/. the 
rent of the land, before the incloſure, was 
1 5. per acre, Deducting then 50 J. for ex- 
pences, the produce of * acres, in 30 years, 
| | We 
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8 #4947. but the compound intereſt on 50 4 8 


at 4 per cent. will, in 30 years, amount to 


above 604. and there Kill remains a clear | 


1 


As there may be ſome difficulty at firſt : 


to procure poſts and rails for an exten- 


ſive incloſure, and as even a poſt, a double 
rail, and a bank, is hardly ſufficient 


10 turn ſheep, I would recommend it 


40 thoſe adventurers. who are about to in- 
cloſe; and can afford to lay out a little 
money extraordinary on an excellent fence, 


to have recourſe to the natural produce of 


the country and make uſe of dry ſtone 


walls: I know that a ſtrong prejudice pre- 
_vails againſt theſe materials, that it will be 


urged that the ſtone is . periſhable, , and 
that af this kind of fence was proper, it 


would long ago have come into general 


uſe, as the whole country abounds with 
ſtone : But let us not take opinions on 
truſt, or fancy with the vulgar, that any 
thing is impracticable, only becauſe it has 
not yet been put in practice: The moſt ob- 
vious improvements have lain hid for ages. 
IJ have been making experiments for ſome 
years paſt on the durability of the white 
Kone, and have built ſeveral fence walls 


with it in the moſt expoſed ſituations, 
uhich 


— 
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which have hitherto withſtood the wea⸗ 
ther perfectly: The only precaution I uſed, 
was to dig up the ſtone early in the ſpring, 
that it might have the whole ſummer to 
dry (it is naturally very damp and moiſt), 
and ſo be better able to reſiſt the froſts of 
winter, and to cover the walls with a pro- 
jecting coping either of whins or ſods. This 
ſecures them from perpendicular rains, 
and though the ſides are expoſed to beat- 
ing ſtorms, the wind which blows through 
preſently dries any moiſture occaſioned by 

the weather: Indeed I find, that the more 
open the walls are built, the leſs liable are 
they to periſh. That part next the earth is 
in moſt danger; and, if it ſnould be found 
neceſſary, the loweſt courſe may be laid 
with flint, with which the country abounds, 
and which is quite durable. Theſe fence 
walls are two feet thick at hottom, and one 
at top, are four feet and an half high ex- 
cluſive of the coping, and ſeven yards in 
length coſts about fix ſhillings; but the 
price muſt in a great meaſure depend upon 
the diſtance of leading from the quarry, 
and on the eaſe of getting up the ſtones; 
In itating the above price, I ſuppoſe, that 

the ſhone" quarry. is not above five or ſix 


* 8 


* 
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hundred yards from the work, and that a 
good labourer can get up a leaſt two loads 
in a day. A bank with a poſt and double 
rail, with us coſts 3 6. per rood, is hardly 
to be depended on, at firſt; as a fence 
for ſheep, and is perpetually 'out of repair. 
But though I ſtrongly recommend a trial 
of theſe ſtone fences, I would by no means 
exclude the planting of quickwood hedges, 
which afford the beſt ſhelter, and are highly 
ornamental: A double fence; at ten or a 
dozen yards diſtance, and the intermediate 
ſpace planted thick with trees and hedges 
and under wood, would be the moſt ſightly, 
the moſt neee and on out pow 
fitable. el | 
I have incloſed 300 acres. on this top 
obs the wolds, and have laid down the 
greateſt part with various kinds of graſſes: 
Sainfoine makes the moſt general improve- 
ment, but it does not ſucceed in all parts 
alike, and indeed in ſome will not do at 
all; where the ſoil is ſhalloweſt and moſt 
ſtony or gravelly, it proſpers beſt : The 
greateſt part of my ſainfoine is drilled in 
rows ax foot aſunder, this takes but half 
the ſeed, and brings as good a crop as that 
which is ſowed broad-caſt. White clover, 
rye-graſs, rib-graſs, and burnet, ſucceed 
| pretty 


['29:] 
pretty well with me, theſe graſſes taken at 
an average, a good year with a bad one, 
and 30 or 40 acres together, yield near a 
ton of hay per acre, on land whieh never 
bore any hay before it was incloſed: I 

eſteem this land to be _ wel worth 105. 

an nei 
It is remarked, that nas aldom 42250 | 
well upon limeſtone land; and indeed, 
though I have often tried lime, it has ne- 
ver anſwered compleatly : The ſheep-fold 
is the only manure we can depend on; 
pigeons dung is very powerful and eaſily 
tranſported, but we cannot get enough of 
it to enrich much land: I keep about 50 
ſheep, and can fold, from May day to 
Michaelmas, 30 acres twice over. I ſeldom 
lay down more than 40 acres-in a year 
with graſs: I generally give the land three 
or four plowings, and ſow it in April or 
May, with graſs ſeeds, with or without corn; 
the latter way uſually ſucceeds beſt. I make 
my incloſures large, containing 40 acres at 
leaſt, by which means the fencing is lefs 
expenſive. ' To incloſe 40 acres with a 
double fence,at 6 s. per rood, will coſt 150). . 
The preparation of the ground will coſt 
42 J. For theploughing an aere four times, 
and the ſeeds requiſite, is worth a guinea: 
The 


\ 
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The intereſt of 192 J. at four per cent. " 


about 7 J. 14's. but the annual advance by 
the incloſure, I have found to be at leaſt 
8s. per acre; conſequently the advance on 
40 acres is 16 J. or above eight per cent. 
intereſt, on the money laid out. But there 
are two things more to be taken into the 
account; one is that where a large incloſure 
takes place, the ſide of one cloſe is a fence 
for the adjoining one, which reduces the 
expence half; the other, that a border of 
wood makes the double fence neceſſary; 
and we have ſeen that this amply repays 
the planter, at the end of 30 years. It is 


evident then, that the high wolds may, by 


incloſure, by the help of the ſheep- fold, by 
cultivation, and a proper choice of graſſes, 


be advanced 8 5. per acre, and that the 


capital employed will pay an intereſt of 
eight per cent. This has been done. The 300 
acres were as bad as any in the Lordſhip, 
and the ſame improvement may equally 
extend to 5000 acres. But as ſo large a 


ſupply of graſs and hay ſerves only for the 


ſupport of cattle, and as a country ſhould 
be peopled as well as ſtocked, I ſhall make 
a calculation of what corn this land may 


may 
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may ſupport, and what herds and flocks it 
may. maintain. For this purpoſe, farm 
houſes muſt be built, and a proper quan- 
tity of tillage, meadow, and paſture allot- 
ted to each farm: We have ſeen what hay 
the land will produce, and I find by expe- 
rience, that the ſame land in corn yields, 
after being well manured, three quarters of 
barley, and two quarters of wheat per acte. 
My turnips are worth at a medium 305. 
per acre, and the clover 20 6. Three acres 
| will keep a cow or 10 ſheep, and four acres 
a horſe, From theſe data, I ſhall ſuppoſe, 
a farm of 357. a year, conſiſting of a 
man, his wife, a plough bey, and four 

children; ; his ſtock as follows: vi. | 


40 Sheep | . 
3 3 Cows of 5 
488 W 
2 Horſes l 1 
og + 
70 
—— 


G of huſbandry, 1 turnips, 2 bar- | 


9 3 *. 4 wheat, vis. my 


( 32 ] 


Acres. 3 3 | 1. 4. d. 


9 Turnips — 13 10 0 
2 Barley 3 qrs. per _ at 165 OI 2 71 120 


Clover 839 00 

'9 Wheat 2 qrs. per acre, at 20. er Is 36 O o 
Profit on 3 cowws 1 0. 
Ten lambs, and the wool of 40 un 6 10 © 
Hire of the team at times the farmer Gan ſpare i it 12 10 © 
190” 2 pong 


* may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, | that 
every farmer will keep a pig or two, and 
ſome poultry, yet I have not charged any 
profit on thoſe articles, and I have made my 


calculation from a (mall farm, which is 


not the moſt advantageous, becauſe there 


4s not conſtant work for the cattle ;- and 


though we have ſet down 50 days hire of 
the team, at 5 5s. per day, ſtill the want of 


full employment muſt be attended with loſs : 


Nevertheleſs, though I eſtimate the rent of 
the land pretty high, and the produce 
lower than I have actually found it to be; 
we ſee that the land yields more than three 
rents, and that it ſupports ſeven perſons ; 
and on a ſuppoſition that each of thele 
conſumes a quarter of corn in a year, viz. 


; 4bufh of wheat, and 4 buſh. of barley, there 


ewains 38 quarters to carry to market, 
beſides other advantages of the ſtock, as 


4 1 pigs, 


F 


pig, Valves; peultry, eggs, Ge. Now: if 
acres, maintain ſeven; perſons, is advanced 
to 35. a year; and ſends 38 quarters of 
corn to market, beſi es what the family. 

mes, with liveſtock; in proportion ; 


| 509A aer acres will ſupport 300 inhabitants, 


will let for 2 300 l. A year, and will fur- 
niſh the markets with abdve a7 quarters 


of corn, if the larger portion ef land be 
laid out in the ſame, by LS ad we have 


ſuppoſed the ſmaller to be. farm bowls 
with fuitable out-buildings,” will *coft in 


this neighboarhood .1 1504, proper for the 
above farm, and the incloſure 150 J. ASC 
to the proportion of tillage to Brass, and 


the mode of eultivation, it is merely ideal: 


There is infinite variety in the ſuceeſſion of 


crops, and a-diſcreet huſpandman will ac- 


Tording to circumftances adopt what he 


thinks beſt. 
--We'will-ſappoſs; the ned nig parts 


 of::the wolds to conſiſt of a ſquare 15 


miles diameter, containing 144,000 acres: 


We will allow one perſon for every ten 
acres, then the people are 14, and th 


produce after the rate abovementioned j 


the rent 72, o I. This inereaſe of corn 


and proviſions of all ſorts, together with the 
Vor. II. D _ multiplying 


* 


4 
: * 


„„ 4 
Yo maftipaying oftho@mattibfal tJeatorie | 
Cultivaters of this earth, would be un hm⁰Z- 
ing acldition te the ſtiemgth and riches of 
this kingdom and yet this truct of coun- 
try is but ſhall in 'compatiſoh of the many 
uncultibated waſtes throughout Eglanl. 
The above calculations may appear in a 
clearer point of view, if tated WEN: 
lowing manfier, viz. % I 6 5 5. (OP 


TY; 
5060 acres at preſent, produce 615 barters of : 
corn, value 4501. inhabitants: as Water e | 
| 3000 acres improved, Will - ptoduce 3210 d c 
d of ditto, value 4107 J. inhabitants 500. rent 259 
The buildings requiſite for g Tim of uo. bot * 
1 el will coſt 0 : 
Olin 70 acres in e manger propo vir. „ 
with deubſe Walls, (a, "I 
The expences being about 6 J. vir irre, 0 in- 10 
prove 3000 gcres, will coſt 30, o 
. The iatereſk 6f 30,000 L at 4 per rent. is 1200 “. a ye 
But the advance of rent * a ; Jour, met s 
near 7 per cent. lncereft. | 


17 
But though the * of doo 
acres might amount to ſo large a ſum 
as above, when the farms are fo ſmall 
as 35 l. a year, and where the incloſure 
is double fenced with walls for planta- 
tions; yet if we diſpoſe the farms on a 
larger ſcale, and as they ought to be laid 
oft; VIZ. 200 acres to each, inſtead of 70 
| __ acres, 


2 the expe ans 1 * ay ved. : 


$.ARPFArs by lowing. et hs 
Farm. books qut-huildiogs, and, OR RES: 
[Indlofibg: 256d b with d fone wills, 4:19 


12 "Js eee Ait inen 
C. 
4s I : 1248 TN 22 
9 r - a onen 8 * 2 
A K I fs 7 po: 1 | 471 8 © LF = 3 16944 IF tO-Þ 
i A — . : 
Ants 811 3 „aid vl 
f La SITES O i 91459 ; * i —— 
- 


Tn this manner $000 acres improved at 34. . 
11 acre, will cw ie (i al 97 17, a / 25,000 


wltbeohnlidbioy farm koufrei: and 90 cot- 
tages. Reckoning in each family ſix per- 
„ the-whds: n ous will be 


* 
1 


Plate L be: 1 is a n for building 
ere, and allotting land to each. 
An my firſt calculation, where the crops 
1 this rotation vi. Turnips, barley, 
clover, wheat; the produce of cach acre in 
tillage is 2 J. 46. 6 d. yearly: But if we 
ſuppoſe 100 acres, or half of the above- 
mentioned farm to be in tillage; and only 
25 to produce always wheat in conſtant 
ſucceſſion, (as I have proved elſewhete may 
eaſily be done) and that the drilled and 
horſehoed crops produce at a medium 10 
buſhels per acre, which is below':the mark, 
the crop at 55s. ger buſhel, is worth 2/. 104. 
and is not only a more valuable one, bur 
obtained at leſs expence, and as it requires 
5700 Dn2ͤĩ iH?! 


3 
7 


th. 


- ro n re 
J Tp FR EVTLI SV he 


Pe. \f 


4 


o e 4 e lar; der er Juan 
of dung to lay Up e le e 
and SARS Eu, u Herr uin br e ert 
be proportionably- improved, maintain, 
ogreater number of inhabitants; 4 larger | 
ſtock of cattle, and a more abundant ſup- 


h el oo, production of the earth. 
5Y079/115-29108 0607 ν H aid: of 


cooGuch a 4 relation · this moſtiexeellent i 
eultivaton a gives of the wold huſbandry, 
and :the methods by Which it may be ĩm- 
proved T add aꝗ,ing would be ati- 
pertinent; but I muſt be allowed indgene 
word tb remark, that Sir Dig has treated 
the ſubject With za philoſophical preciſion: 
hat he writes with the ſenſe land 
ſpirit of a man of genius is clear iin all 
his: ideas, practical in his propoſitions, and 
zequally candid and judicious in his dedue- 
tions. He has examined the wolds, downs, 
and heaths of the kingdom with: the eye 
- of a moſt neee . the 
attention of a true patriot. 38) ou 
At Brumpton, the ſoil js very * it is 
ga rich loam upon a hmeſtone, lets at about 
145. an acre; farms 8 fretpo, 
Nase 100 0. Their en 5 q 31 
1EhatoWy en e jon bos 


£378 hon Wheat 22022] 49 £15[ is bacnisido 
on 3. Barley < 0 4. Clover 


. 011 i Dloveraniivodsd g il Ao: 6 
3215 ga Wheatu22s.. vi. 1 1 D317 2M 
5128 66 Turnipgo: © d eis hben 

hic is very bad The * ner 

ver ſuffering twolexhauſting crops\to:come 


together is an excellent oneht it. dughjt 
never to be broke through Meat ſuc- , 


ceeding clover which followedibarley and 
Wulieat, cannot poſſibly: be good; but muſt mo 
fill the land with weeds. aot mr GN 
They ſtir five or ſix times ur Wheat, Go 
two buſhels, and reap two quarters and an 
half. For barley they ploughltwice, fow _ 
two buſhels, and reckon thaameari produce 
at 32 buſhels. For oats they::gwe but one. 
eatth; ſow-four buſhels, and gain in return - 
not above three quarters. They ſtir three 
or four times for turnips, hoe them once; 
wualue them at abbut a:guinea en acre, and 
uſe them fon ſſieep: : They ſow: ſome rape, 


balley, ats am avhicaty and: mom it for. 
"thay H which!they get aboutia 3; tons fer 5 
actes: Bu 2 204d * 1811 81 -g lach - : 
About Nd 2iogt, both ſail and 


| - management, r he former f 
zz in general ſandyiꝭ andi letę at about 65269. 
an acie; the me ds howrveryareas high 
10 e Iz Hog 1 Bſics 


* 


on kreſh larid.,(>Cloveriothey!| fon) vi 


4 


o 
— — — —— 


— —ů— ¶ X—ꝛ—mꝛw — = — — — 


as for wheat, ſow two biuſhels, and gain 


* buſhels broad-caſt, never hoe, and reckon | 
the mean crop three quarter; ule: them for 


—ů — 2 ·ĩ· D e —!ee REES apt nan En 


[8 ] 


- 88 305. The neighbouring wolds are not D 


meaſured with any accuracy; but large 
tracts are ſuppoſed to run at 15; an acre. 


| Farms mw Lin —— 8 71 


$33 . Fallow, e ee 1621: 22075901 
* 4 2 id ; 3 E 1 
. ot be 


wr Barley 159955 
4. Clover, the bord 4 rrop plouglied 
in for, 002 brig ont T3 

' ie Wheat 10 540 n en T 
e T1 bis wild ows 
1. Fallow lis 167] Mad 

2. nnr 15255 Pas a 

— They oh Su e Ger, Pal 
10 pecks, and reap at an average 3 K 
quarters. For barley, ttheyplough as dften 


five quarters. Fur oats, iliey plough but 
once (on the wolds'twice),.:fow 10 pechs, 
and gain in return five lquarters. They 
give but dne earth for beans, Jow; four 


hogs and hooks For peale, they ꝓplongh 


once, ſow 10 pecks, and get 15 1buſhels. 
2 four — ye, 0 ſix 


c or 
ed 0 


1] 
or ſeven pecks, and gain zin teturn about 
3 + quarters. For turnips, they ſtir four 
times, hoe them ſometimes @nse qr; twice, 
and value them at ſtom a guinea to 255. 


uſe them for ſheep and beaſts: Rape they 
ſometimes ſow on a fallaw;:m-3vhich caſe 
they plough five timeg fon iti hut oftener 
on freſh land pared and burnt; they never 


feed it; the crop of {ed-fo:ungertain that 


I could get no average. Wheat they ſow 


after it, and get excellent rap. Clover 


they ſow with barley, mow it:for hay, and 
get 2 + tons at the firſt cutting If they 
hire it, the common price is ged. gar acre, 
for the ſummer. They ſow-wbeat after it, 
As to manuring; paring and burning, 


| they reckon bad huſbandeys the price 1s | 


125. per acre, — Lime they. 2 lsp:three 
chaldrons per acre. 4193 4 
They apply their oraſo:chiefly to dairy- 
ing. An acre keeps a cow thrangh the 
ſummer, iis: 1; 291 i 
Thegeneral economy of e will 
be ſeen from the following thetohese 


200 Acres mall . 4-404 1 
70 Arable eO ig” 
130 Gras  . an 

Fr. L. Wee m * 8 

| D4. ß Horſe 


AA 


I —W . ˙ os nn 
989 — —— —_— 
- 


Woes * n DOR: eden 1993 20 
32: 794 ” Com £001 111 111 80 & 29: 


, - F * 

$ # / «yp ,* 4 7 * 4 1 
vet. 80. hes — 2 Elis £99016 101 TIL 21 
* 4 % £# *% * 8 * 5, . f N 
SIRI 4 21 Servant oentgno} 


y r 


Labour. ; 997 aol (211 
n : {1149 Bas e Rag! a 1 


- 
. 


lone 332 bug af 1s 
} Wi 112 Rent worm yohed ie wot yods 
Nin tg Meg. 3177 9 is zoaot 2 12g 
138 10 One! 2219 nomtmod oi di gud 
= 22 COo-w-m ral rng l 2401 101 
Zain: _ Beaſts i167 Brune ot 2A: 
21 8510 eee bad 119543911 yori 
140 Sheep — 5795 : N *r 

4 Servants | 8 28 2 20 1bl af 


FOE 


Wu 4 Labouret s you” 
. Wo 09::& 29992 2126 AA, nt 
Ut: . 220 Graſs 10 Nngtt GIS, FRY! 2 1404 
35 Arable Ti Wo! fob $01 mo 11 £6991 5 
4.23 Rent 5 Hem 291221 QoS. + 


"Ro "A. 
| 3 Horſes si ON 
2 Oxen 21814).-08:4 


Op 


+ 


2 Co .ws 3195, bo. 
oH $ Servant. * 


_ Tn 


I 4 . 4 r * I 2 Tt 27 oh 4s 
24+ 5d 22» SLL3 8112 31334 31 4 iin SO? 


In IV 105/16. A week atid'boatd, 


In hay time, 5, 6 Ul. and go. 1191 


In _ v5; Fae N 11 536157 
Mowing 0 ot 
Mrd 


_ — id 4315s 8 — Seberal. 


Caſtle Howard, the ſeat of the Viet: of 
Carliſie, built by Yanbrugh;' is mueh viſited 
by travellers on account of the great eol- 


lection of antique buſts, ſtatues, and Mar! 


bles it contains ; and alſo for the beauty Gf 
the woods that ſurround it almoſt on every 
ſide. Theſe are truly magnificent; ö 
are extenſive, very well deſigned, and 
they in general hang on the ſides ofthe 


hills, have a noble effect from whatever 


point they are viewed. The®houſe loſes 
the grandeur as well as the · beauty that 
ought to attend ſo large and expenſive a 
building, in the want of A unſty of its:-parts, 
which have as little — — 
as connection with each other Thie front 
however, of the new wing will be light 
and elegant; an advantage which ſerves 
dune. for 


Ls A B 0 UR. Zeublind | 


2 


> — —— — coccy 4 
Tag RIC Ee r 


:t: % Rea 


WO - 
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3 


| [- 43 ] 
for little elſe but rendering the reſt of the 
building the more unpleaſing. 
The hall is 33 feet ſquare 57 60 high, 
terminating in a dome at top, it is ma- 
mented with pillars of ſtone; but theſe are 
ſo large, and the height of the room ſo 
out of all proportion, that the area has 
duite a diminutive appearance. - The walls 
are 1 by Pallegrino,. the hiſtory. of 
Here are ſeueral antique haft 


Raeten. 


\ * * "it * 1 1 
£95 X 47 5 
2 * 4 1 * T * 
0 k „ +1 cot | $6.8 av?) 
» TW % 114 44 1 189 
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y 9 x » 1 1 * * * * — 
508 410 212121317 yo 


* i „ 

, * 8 1 4 

ga. 3: OILS 3 - 4 435 ori 1811.7 20007 21 
— - 

ears an.. — Ir | abk3 

WRIT 0 1411 2312 lu vu 4 

2 6. oO» 

Baabus. The anitude ne, 1 812 


fk 2417 110 8181 Is inn en n 
4 s 


* 


n ”f 112 

oe $53 111 
* 

ed ILY i YI! 100 
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2117-059 LIT ea bini ST 
7.3 101 is 22160 Of nn 2 S235 oe $4 
6 jo Gatoodlle. Dra· 
927 £ ; 2 
— * pery admirahle. 112i es act doit 
— 2 .— o Hos i noifbennod es 
* * 5 
0 * # 5 * ” f * 
10 anus. Wen 503-10- Dot 
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Sibine:im 'the;tharacter ag. Ther 
 :titudeamd didpery fine. T1909 
In the ſaloon, 94 elenden, bier 
8%. NIEL 10 "Th 119 5 1: | * 
Jupiter Ser ut. Fi ine. We 40 Sal 
Aarian. | | 1811818 5 228 AN * 
M. Aurelius. |. | 2 


— — 
"I 
= 
— 


Cupid, Admirably ane -tho-aftivade 80 5 


expreſſion great; but the mern 
pätts by no nee W and 
150 tique. 12 "DIE n © 
Apollo. The head Wan "= fro 
Iwoigrodfies ; > . 877 1258 eke. 

The was - .; Ho 
"Rei. Four pieces; eee 
Titian. Pope Gregory. Very fine. 
mar and f. Te bare a. 

Venus's _ N ime. > 


Il 14 11112 PALF YE 10 
— 


Corn. — fl . — uv re 


Rembrandt. Bobemian ſhepherdeſs. N 


A head. .de 
On the left of che ſaloon, is tit fdllbw- 
| ing fuite. Ne bins Do 

The UikrqwoomiePiby wie \Elegantly 
furniſhed, with pictures, buſts, ſlabs; AA. 
MDT .4% 8 | Wn 


x 40 N Cit * 1 WN 


— — wy - 
nn — — — 
1 is id 1 


2 „ „ — 
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verd antique, and the Roman payement 


The pictun are, Aut div hoiilin 402 
QT P, Pannini. 


The ckimney- piece ud very haridfoine;: flir 
cornice of Siena ànd white marble, in the 


middle i grapes af poliſhed white:} it is ſup- 


ported by fluted pillars of Siena. Ttie 
ſlabs of Sicilian jaſper; na ron the 
fineſt green granate. N 
Buſts, Marcus Aurelius. a "oY IA 
bat -;AiBacchanal::it videnmbaA vg 
7712The pictures are:: 

Zucrureili. Landſcape, a Waterfall. The 
trees, figures, and water, [excellently 


”y 


done. nisbom bead dC .de. 
Ditto. Oattle ona bridge. The groupe, 

the water, and the cattle, ver fine. 
P. Panini. Ruins. Pine. nige 


Tinturettg. Cupid and Pfycbe. Eine pre- 


ſion H yisY K go ar 
Spagndlett. The Prodigal Son. Amazing 
expreſſimii T 21,90 grant 
Paul Veroneſe. Chr it at Emaus. vicH 
VD pon the chimney+piece, three bronaes. 
| Brutus. aan nA. Ant nw 
Caſſius. Ebi: vga ware e Ann 
Laocoon. e 


The eee The ſlab 


antique . Maſaic: And an urn of. Parpbery. 


t K+}: - 
P. Tonniase Two pieces of atchitecture; 


2quotbas! s bus Hoi 
Canaletti. Nineteanoviexaids Venice, &c. 
E I:Anapitaþ collection which; diſplays 
nie zthelchtautiful glow and brillianey g 
ow'T thia· maſter s colouirinng in a veryzhi 
mannaniabnai : A yd 2ogaotbasl 
Ricci. A landſcape; fine. off) "; 
10 bsAitaterfall;> evorm tom ovwTr 


Ve 


»Baptift. icFrint derne nero 


Zuccarelli, Two landſcapes ; very lea 
ing; the ſigures p attitudes, edn) 
Albert Durer. Adam and E. 
. Abraham and Haas. ate bann 
W. W N in tliaf ile af painting. JUS 
C urreggio. A boy with aHwark.. N 
St. Catherine and St. C cailia 3: unknown. 
10 Upon the chininey;. eve 1p IM 
eee ee, dpf eO! 
e Hmm bog eldum Yo ebail eugmpmnur 
. ev my 2910 ff 
Antinous. Fine. | 2nvd 
In the bed-chamber 21 ſquare, are ſlabs 


of antique Moſaic; bronze. 


3 1 * "a 

Paris. . * n Tu hl) 
* , 5 

Laocoon. | 5 ur 
. . 1 'E SA 

Apis. p Ma 
„ Meduſa ; 
edufa ; 

7 Th . T 

G4 id A «tk 22 * 2 


—— ey — 


ren 


IL 46 4 Fe” 
— fine And; a Va A ſea- 
piece and a landſcape by. Nici. | 
* In the dreſſing r . Nee 
: A very fine ſlab of antique ꝙriental jaſ- 
per in a border of flowered ;alnbaſter; — 
[another" of ' alabaſter of Harra Two 
landſcapes by Ricci; indifferant.:5rr 
In the cloſet. AM grains? 
Two moſt curious eas ee fartoed of 
odious' toner: 2 * of N 
. Wr 
Cmaletys "Nour ke: or Tot 
Ricci. Two landicapes: | c wald 
Hunder delt. Sea - pics. nN 
Corn. Jobnſan. Portrait er Lonk William 5 
Howard; Ditto of Pe. been 
In che antique: gallery ar, 
Many ſlabs of all the wal mae de 2 
rious antique marbles: Some inlaid wi 
numerous kinds of marbles and 
ſtones. Urns, vazes, &c. Ss: 1 3:5 230. 
n 11 l 18 . 4845 the 3113-2] 
M. Junius Bruun. 0 Nen bps *O 
Caius Caeſar. Naa 
5 | | 8 
F. irgil. 5 : * 
Homer. 
Hercules. 8 A baſſo 


_ a+ 

A baſſo relieye of — The attitude 
and drapery, excellent. 8 

Cupid on a goat. A duc 1 bl 
about its neck. 4 
A fatys boldiag a goats fe 

A crucifix in ivory, wee wor ked, 
Tu pictates are. . 

4 Three bead. 2 
Raphael, A Carton, in 
e ee aan . 
valied. 
Movermans. Hai. of 
Stone. (After Rephas). Holy F We? Es? 
Ph. Laura. Venus amd Sun. ann. 


Brugbie. Two n 5 
Neef<. Four: of acchite "TY _—_ 
Old Frank. Hand-writing on che wall. IN? 


Baan. Two pieces. A. rock, with light 
behind it; fine: And an old POTS 
© head, ditto, eee | 
Fankreatl Other ſea-pieces 
Vanlynt, Daphne and Apolh. Under. it two 
"land. fine. f W n 
Baſſan. Dead Chrift. 
Palemburgh. Landſcape.  Good.. 
Nicci. A water-fall ; * tree well d 
A Calatea in antique Aale 
* Rocks. 


* 


41001 441 
Timers. 


; * 
* 


_ UE] — 
2 wo- pieces; good. 110 se * 
Heemſtirk. A groupe eee, Fate 
Bugdn.' "Grapes? flowersp'&e. 
Rembrandt. A grottto 40a 
Mapper. Cupid and Phebe Rocks ane 
27 falls of Wald «(190001 zl A 
Griffier. Two pieces ſkating. | Good. 
A landſcape.” n boats, and fia 
ict zures; etellent. * 
| 1 „ Landſcapé; bin 48:91 Þ 
Digits, Fruit and flowers ; ghod. The 
-.- butterfly, fine r anno 
Bee David and Galiob. aps "YG 
4 Companion-to eo „ „e 5 AJ 
Griffer. Two ſea-pieces/* 991 ont 
To the right of che Alben are we Wo 


lowing roms HEN D“ Ann WO 
The drawing. room, 48 b ai Over the 


chimney, 0 A DUAL : ou 231 bait 
Carlo Marrat, Portrait of Ghrd "ey Hew- 


* 


ard, exceedingly- fine. ernte 
TW büts 2 d big nd Ju {41 amine | 
men, and af ebb! 
Sem. Ming beet W Wa | 
Two very curious dee deere ald. 
baſter; one of red porphery; two pillars 
of green porphery. Upon the chimney 
the following antique brenzes ?: 


* | ops 


> 


Apts.” * Te ef n 1 10 Hitdorf. 
An n 11 Scl io 
The head of a Ni Randard;'t E - Jett: 
The tapeſtry is from th: . of Rubeni, 


Wand- fine. ns tt 

In another raving oom, 30 by 249 | 
are, | 1 
Buſts; 139097 0, v0 2 10 6 ; [; 
e 1/10 nolmlory 2 
Apritting 3 drapery fine. | * 1 I 
Bronzes.. . | Top | 


* 


Hercules and Anteus. 13 
Centaur and Dejanira; and „ 
A Pallas of oriental alabaſter, DILLON - 
Geta, | 1951 347 BY 
—_—__ T1 2 En 
One unknown. a * 


The pictures are, 
Ricci. A ſhipwreck. 1 
Landſcape; a ſnow my good, CC 
Lely. Queen Catherine. 
Here likewiſe is a very curious cabinet 
of precious ſtones; two ſlabs of verd an- _ 
tique; and one of "OI black and Z 


a2 ove 


White. 3 
The ſtate bei 28 1 24. The 1 
chimney- piece in this room is very elegant: + i 
Vor. II. E "<= — 
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the cornice of white marble : In the center 
of the frieze, pigeons in white marble po- 
liſhed. The fupporters Corinthian pillars ; 


the ſhafts Siena marble; the capitals and 


baſes of white: Upon it ſtands Jupiter 
Serapts. In the . ornaments above, the 
marriage of the Sea by Canaletti; in which 
the water is by no means equal to the re- 


preſentation of it in many of his works. 
The room is hung with 8 Bruſſels 


tapeſtry, done after the deſigns of Tenzers.. 


Dreſſing- room, 30 by 24. Here are 


two very fine ſlabs of blood jaſper; another 


exceedingly elegant; an oval of agate ſur- 
rounded by modern Moſaic. Upon the 
chimney- piece, which is an elegant one of 


white marble, are the following: 


Bronzes. 


Venus. 


Mercury. 
A horſe. 
The cabinet of alen. wood is. very 


elegant. 


Two landſcapes, that are pretty, ah 


_ , two pieces by Canaletti. 


In the rooms of the attic tory. are the 
e 5 8 
kn 


1 05 1 
In the crimſon figured root) j 
Titan. Holy Family. The Wien rs gone; 
but the attitude fine, 
Vandyke. (Copied from him) Charles L 
and Queen. 
" Tely. Foceline Piercy, 
His daughter. 
Holbein, A head. 
5 In the green damaſk-room; 
GGriſfer. Water-fowl. 
In the Billiard-room. Buſts 4 
Fauftina. Fine. | 
Galba, in porphery. Excellent, 
Antoninus Pius, 
Commodus. 88 
Lepidus. His - countenance expreſſive & 
the mean ſoul, the dupe a his col- 


* ? - 


leagues. 
Pitellius. Fine, | 
The Younger Aurelius. | 
| Tully. Fine. = de 
Marcellus; antique Par ian. 
Silenut. 


Two unknown. » 

Here are tables of the NE Met antique z © 
and two vaſt ſlabs of Egyptian granate. 
Upon the walls of the room is painted the 
Hiſtory of the Trojan war, by Pelegrino. 

In the yellow bed- chamber; | 
| E ©: Grifher 
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Griſſier. Two pieces of fowls. 3 
Cupid and Eßcbe.— The table of verd 
antique. 5 


In the ſecond yellow bed-chamber; | 1 


Dubame. Still life. 


John Vanharp. Rape of Helen. A ſtrange. 
group. 
Three others. 
Vanderbec. SiCtranfit gloria mundi. 5 
Cupid's Decoy. 
Vanluyt. Six by him and Vanharp. 


Baſſan, Dead Chriſt. 


Leonardo da Vinci. St. Catherine; good. 
Dubame. Memento mori. 

St. Sebaſtian; fine. 
Rembrandt. Abrabam and Tſaac. 
Borgognone. Battle. 
Stone. Algernon, tenth Earl of  Northum- 

berland ; copy from YVandyke. 
Cooper. Oliver Cooper. | 
In other parts of the houſe are: 
In the late Lord's dreſſing-room, ä bs 
Reſa de Tivoli. Two cattle pieces 5 very 
une... 
Reynolds. Portrait of the preſent Lord. 
1 dog $ head very fine. 
In the bed- chamber; 
ade. Two landſcapes, brilliant. 
The prongs and attitudes fine, ef 


Ola 


LL L 1 wk 
od Frank... - Four ſcripture-pieces... The 
offering of the wiſe men; exceeding 
fine finiſhing. { Sg. 
David and Goliah, very 7 oi W 
David viewing Bathſhebs, exquiſite, 
Borgognone. Two battles. | 
Guido. Lucretia, very fine. Wade 
Lely. Toceline, laſt Earl of- Northumber- 
land, Dog's head, ee 
James oa Ahl 
. General Monk. 30103 K vd 
In the drelling- room; is | | 
Canaletti. Eleven views of 8 &e, c. 
2 20K fine, glowing and brilliant. 
| Mariaſchi. Two views ditto. - | 
P. Panini, Three of architecture, fine. 
Holbein. Queen Mary. | 
The chimnev-piece is of Wen and 
antique moſaic: The labs are of antique 
porphery; and the cabinet very Deputiful, : 
of the fineſt pebbles, Se. en 
In other rooms; 
Canaletti. View of ae F t 
P. Panini. Ruins, dr 
Snyders. Game and n 
„ Stag-hunting; fine. 
Holbein. Harry VIII. 
; ; Thomas Duke of * Norfolk. 
E 3 Rembrand: 


1 54 ,] 
Rembrandt. Venetian nobleman, very fine, 
Rubens. A head. Alſo Thomas Earl of 
Arundel. Very fine expreſſion, — 
Vanderveldt. Shipping. 15 
An Ecce Homo, exceeding fine. 
Fandhle. Tenth Earl of Northumberland. 
Paul Veroneſe. A Roman courtezan. | 
Vandyte. King Charles, 
Sigiſmunda ; the Venetian ſchool. 

The mauſoleum in the park is a + circular 
building finiſhing in a dome, ſurrounded 


by a colonnade of Tuſcan pillars, Over 


the vault is an elegant circular dome-room 
called a chapel, 30 feet diameter by 69 
high. Eight Corintbion pillars ſup pport the 
cornice over which the dome riſes, mo- 
ſaic'd in ſquares, with a roſe in each, The 
ornaments in carving of the whole room 
light and pleaſing. The floor is in diffe- 
rent compartments, inlaid with marble, | 
and a la Greed with braſs. There 1 is a very 
fine table of antique moſaic. 

The Jonic temple in another, part of the 
park has four porticos, It is a handfome 
room, fitted up chiefly with marble, The 
cornices of the door-caſes are ſupported by 
Tonic pillars of black and gold marble; and 
inthe corners of the room arepilaſters of the 
ſame: : In niches over the doors are buſts of 


"4 3 


BT 


Veſpaſian, 

Fauſtina, 
Trajan, and 
Sabina. | 
The room finiſhes in a nend which is 


1 8 1 


ornamented in white and gold; the floor 


in compartments of different marbles, an- 
tiques, &c, very elegant; but the windows 
are trifling and mean. 
| Beſides theſe, there are ſeveral other or- 
namental buildings about the park, Ye. 
but all in ſo heavy and clumſy a ſtile, as 
to be perfectly diſguſting. Even the mau- 
ſoleum is far enough from being free from 
theſe objections: It is not very light in it- 
ſelf, but the ſteps up to the chapel, and the 
walls that ſurround it in the fortification 
ſtile, are deteſtable. The Jonze temple is 
a cluſter of porticoes; the bridge is heavy, 
and even ugly; and the reſt of them, ex- 
cept a ſmall dome temple with a ſtatue of 
Venus in it, all terminate in triangular 
pyramidal forms, much in the ſtile of being 
hewn out of a real rock, I ſhould not, 
however, forget to remark, that the 1 inn, 


although deficient enough in beauty, is an 


excellent one; the rooms and all the of- 
fices large and convenient. It would be a 
very agr eeable circumſtance, if travellers 

E 4 found 


1. 86 1 
found the like 3 in the neighbourhood of all 
reat houſes. 

From Ca/tle- Howard I edolk: the: nd to 
the Rev. Mr. Comber's * at Eaft-Newton ; 
from whence I had the opportunity of 
viewing the agriculture of the adjacent 
country, which I was particularly enabled 
to do by that gentleman's not only accom- 
panying me to ſome places, but ſending for 
ſeveral of his tenants, that I might make 
the requiſite enquiries of them. 

About Ea Neuron and Layſtrope, the 
ſoil is various; ſome good loams, gra- 
velly clay, cold, wet, ſpringy clay, and a 
red- ſtone earth on a lime- ſtone,. The 
average rent is about 125. and farm from 
. to 1101. The common courſes. © 

-r.aFallow. © $122 916 
20 2. tt Ny 1531 
oY 3. Oats „%% „ßPꝰ nv DINE 
 _ Þ Seat ian! 567 {6 399 
But Mr. Legat of. e e has changed 
this His method is,, . 
o nb 3301 1891 5 i, TOO 't! 2 


> Te RW, wha is debates 12 the Lad 
Deputy Mandi rd, onè of the earlieſt and greateſt 
inproyers in Ireland, is well known by ſeveral literary 
performances, that haye hien very well bee and 
ry many very ſenſible letters go; the 149589 0 Huſ- 
Oe In thc Muſeum __ unt. | 


* l | 1 4 2˙ Wheat 


[01 
Ba 2. Wheat „ To 1 
So Barley 1 . 
1 42 Clover, the fiſt crop now, and 
#: 20 e © 9 OED 
5 Wheat een , 
7. Turnips „ e 
Ml. Legat has tried a lg wheat, 
which ſucceeded greatly; he gained 13 
buſhels from one ſown on a food and a 
half, But the circumſtance of wheat fol- 
lowing clover, which ſucceeds two crops 


of corn, is very bad management: Tur- 


nips, or ſome other ameliorating crop, 


ought certainly to come in between the 
wheat and barley. 


They plough from three to five times 


for wheat, ſow 3 buſhels, and reap at a 
medium 3 quarters per acre. For barley 


they ſtir the fame as for wheat; they ſow 


4 buſhels, and reckon the average crop 3 
quarters and an half. They give one or 
two earths for oats, ſow 4 buſhels and an 
half; the crop 4 quarters. For beans they 
plough but once, ſow 4 buſhels broad- caſt, 
never hoe them, and reap at an average 
2 quarters: They uſe them for hogs and 
horſes, and grind them for their cows in 


the Pens when calve. For peaſe 
they 


ere 
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they likewiſe plough but once, ſow bux 
one buſhel, the ſort ſmall, never hoe them; 
the crop about 16 buſhels. Fo or rye, after 
barley, they plough only. once, but on a 
fallow three or four times; ſow: 3 buſhels, 
which is a prodigious quantity, and reckon 
20 the mean crop. The fallow for tur- 
nips conſiſts of four or five. earths, but 
when ſown after paring and: burning, the 
land 1s ploughed but-once. They lower; 
times hoe them twice, value them at 40 56. 

an acre, and uſe them for ſheep, beaſts, 


cows, and calves from half a year to a 


year . 

For rape they plough four or ing times; 
don't feed it; a middling crop , of ſeed 
half a laſt: They ſow wheat after it. 
Clover they ſow with barley or | oats; 

ao it twice for hay, and get 4 ton of 
oy at the twa-mowings: They find it of 
ſo ameliorating a nature, that they always 
ſow wheat after it, even on land that, by, 
any, other management, will yield only rye, 
The manure they. make at home con- 


fiſts only in the dung of their cattle and 


the offal ſtraw ; they never cut the ſtubble 
and bring in for that purpoſe, but even 
argue againſt it, very much miſtaken, I 

apprehend ; 


Th 


[5 F 

apprehend : : They aſſert it to be more be- 
neficial turned into the ground, than con- 
verted into manure in the farm- yard; but 
if the light effect of very thin coverings of 
dung be conſidered, there will appear great 
reaſon for ſuppoſing the fermenting quality 

of manure the principal uſe. Keepi 
ſheep over a whole farm without folding. 
will give no other improvement than what, 
reſults from their cloſe feeding ; but in the 
fold, when they are collected, and ſuch a 
quantity of manure left as to raiſe a fer- 
mentation, the benefit is ſtriking. An- 
other circumſtance is the difficulty of 
ploughing in ſtubble, It is a common 
thing for the farmers in Suffolk and Ester 
to chop and.rake the wheat ſtubbles when 
they-do not want the haulm, and have not 
cattle to make it into dung, merely be- 

cauſe the land cannot be ploughed well 
unleſs it is taken away. It drives up before 
the plough in bunches, lifts it out of the 
ground, and makes it neceſſary for the 
wan to clean his plough three or four 
times every bout in the middle of the field: 
7 Add to this, not half the ſtubble 1s turned 
in to rot at all, but left ſticking out in tufts 
and bunches over the whole field; for it is 
. "FINN 


1 „ 35 


not like turning in clover 8 buckk. wheat 
in full ſap, which. of courſe goes; under 
regularly ; on the contrary, it is ſo dead 
and brittle, that nine-tenths. of it breaks 
witlt touching, which conſequently occa- 
ſions the obſtructions the plough, meets 
” . 3 

5 They pare and Pur: ome. of their 
lands: f the expence per acre 055 
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Fling they aſe in large quantities; | they Jay 
We 4. and 5 chaldrons on an acre ; have it 


or the burning. The expences amount to 


about 65. per chaldron. One chaldron of 
coals they reckon burns three of lime. 447 

GO graſs land. lets at 20 5, an acre; 
they apply it chiefly to dairying. Two acres 
they think neceſſary to fammer a cow, or 
four ſheep to the acre. It is not a com- 
mon practice to manure their graſs lands; 
but Mr. Legat has done it with lime, earth, 
and dung. 


© 


I 


The: profit of a cow they reckon at 1 


3 6. The quantity of milk per cow per 
diem, in the beſt ſeaſon, is about four Min- 


cbeſter gallons. Ten cows do not =P 


above three hogs. | 

In winter they feed them, W Ar 75 
with ſtraw ;. at other times with hay; and 
give them corn a fortnight before calving. 
Calves that are to be reared, they let ſuck 


about a week, but if for the butcher,” 4 or 


5 weeks; ſell generally at about 153. 


each. They reckon that a dairy-maid 
may, without help, manage 10 cows; but 
it is very hard Work; generally a conan 


and a girl to 15. 


Two ton and a half of hay neceſſary 5 


winter a cow. The joiſting price in win- 

ter, 355. In ſummer, 1 I. 115. 6d, 
Their flocks of ſheep riſe from 25 to 

300. The profit they reckon from 105. 64. 


to 12 g. per head, Joiſting in winter, 


25. 6 d. would give 9 4. a week through 


the month of April. The weight of woOl 


per ſheep from 3 to 815. 
In reſpect of tillage, they reckon eight 
horſes neceſſary for the cultivation of 100 


acres of arable land; uſe two, three, and 


four, in a plough, and do an acre, or an 
| : | | acre 
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hare! 'and an half er day. The pps of 
ploughing 35: 64. and 4. They don't 
give their horſes any oats, but when they 
work ; a quarter and a buſhel of beans laſt 
a borſe all winter, ſpring ſowing incluſive. 
They reckon the year's keeping and ſhoeing 


amounts to about 4/. 14 5. 64. The joiſt 


in ſummer is about 11. 15 5, in winter the 
Yo The food of their oxen ih winter 
is ſtraw, but in the ſpring when they work, 


they have hay at morning and night. 


Upon comparing horſes and oxen, they 
find horſes beſt for quickneſs, but oxen the 
moſt ſteady; the latter are, however, by 
much the moſt profitable. The proportion 


of pace, is the horſes ploughing their acre 


in fix hours, and the oxen in eight. Chopt 
ſtraw, by way of chaff, is quite unknown | 


in this country. 


They reckon that to take a farm of 1001. 


a year, half arable and- half grals, requires 


600 J.; all arable, oy” Which ſum ward | 


divide thais r r 
Kent, Ties 
> #9 ore: 18500 
40 Sheep, — 28 
Harneſs, V 
nr, 4244 


2 Carts, 


[ 6 1. 


2 Carts,- . \ £1 12 
Ploughs and "ee" er % OY 
Sundry ſmall articles, 10 
Houſekeeping, cloaths, &r.&c, o 
Seed, - 8511035 Z&0 
| * and 2 3880 
8 — 
L =_ 


"Land in this country ſells: -at day 
to forty years purchaſe; tythes are often 
taken in kind, from 5 s. to 8c. for winter 
corn; from 35. 6 d. to 55. for ſpring corn; 
and from 15. 6 d. to 286. hay. They are 
juſtly reckoned a very great burthen upon 
agriculture, and a moſt invidious tax upon 
all improvements; for it is become a com- 
mon cuſtom for rectors to take in kind 
only of thoſe tenants who farm the beſt; 
and never to compound for more than one 
year at a time. This is a ſufficient bar to 
all improvements. Poor rates about 
2 d. in the pound real rents; this is ex- 
tremely low, conſidering that the poor 
women and children have no manufacture 
for employing them; all, however, drink 
teas 


The general economy ofs their farms 


will appear from the following tables. 
| pg 
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150 Acres in all 160-2 
ito God uti Po afro. 
30 Arable * 
3 Forſes Coen 
£36 O // -- 
19 Cows i 
4 Fatting beaſts 
20 Young cattle 
e EE. 
3 Servants 
1 Labourer 
Another: 
160 Acres in all 


130 Graſs 
30 Arable 
£ 95 Rent 1 1115 1 5 
5 Forſes WET 
24 Cows | | | 
10 Beaſts 
10 Young cattle 
20 Sheep 
_ 2 Servants 
Another: 
140 Acres in all 
100 Graſs 117 8 
__ ao 
OE ee acl? 


20 Cows 


9 Young cattle i 7 
25 Sheep O od1 


| 2 Servants. 1 
The fourth, „ 
450 Acres in all 8 
390 Graſs 
60 Arable 
L. 225 Rent a CO 
"Tens i ous 
6 Brood mares and foals. © 
12 Oxen 
25 Cows 
30 Young cattle _. 
250 Sheep 25 Ava 
3 3 Servants re 
1 Labourer. „ 


— 


3 „ * "3.4 ” 
The fifth, ie 
. 3 * 
=y * 
* 


E 5 
300 Acres in all CY" 
255 Graſs 2 


45 Arable 


L. 125 Rent l 
12 Horſes : 
6 Oxen 5 


16 Cows 
25 Young cattle 
-300 Sheep 


Vol. II. F 


* 1 rs 
4617 


vs 


2 Servants 


1188 
2 Servants 1 
1 Labourer. 
Another, 
200 Acres1n all 15 
160 Graſs 3 a | 
40 Arable VV 
L. 100 Rent C 
r 
or GL 
20 Cows I wary 
20 Young cattle 8 n $M 
„ 
2 Servants © a 
1 Labourer. ET owe i 
A ſeventh, RL 
300 Acres in alt” ol] 
260 Gra 1 | 
0 Arable „ 


12 Horſes I 5 


mo 


2 Oxen N 
. 
10 Young cattle 
80 S A 
2 Servants E 
I Labourer. 


_ *v . . * 
, EE”, 2 
” , 1 k 1 1 
1 — 
« IP 
3 * O 4 9 
* * , o 
1 of 1 4 1 
* 
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In harveſt, 7s. a week, and meat and 
drink; equal in the whole to 145. . 
In hay-time, the ſame. es 
In winter, 4.5. and board. 
Reaping wheat, 5 5. 

Mowing corn, ts. to 15. Gd 
graſs, 1 5. 6 d. and tink . 


Harveſt in general, rated at 4% an acre ; 


but ſcarce ever put out, 

Hoeing turnips, 5 5. firſt. time, and 3s 
the ſecond. 

Repairing a hedge and ditch, 5 d. a rod. 

Thraſhing barley, 15. 2 4. to 15. 64, 0 
quarter. 2 


2 


- — oats, 84. to 15. 9 _ 
A head-man's wages, 11/. to 12 Þ > J 
Aenne, 42. hn 

A dairy maid, 54. ref hure 


Other maids, 41. 15 6. l i best ' | 
Women per day in harveſt, 9 4. 11 104... 
— In vhs 74. and 8 d. — 


In winter, 44. 


(MPLEMENTS., 
A waggon, 12 L 122. Nth wo 


A cart, 6 J. 65. A 1 N 11 ? 20 0 


A plough, 1 J. 5s. 0 
„ A har- 
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A harrow, i MN IO AA 
A roller, 129. 1 
A ſcythe, 45 4 1 | | | i —_ : 5 44 Y $994 141 


8 * — * ö < ; 8865 
A ſpade, 45. | . 
Laying a fhare and coulter, 1. & wo 
; 4 GW Fry 


Shoeing, 15. 44. e 


TI) E><44 2 
81119 12 Aa 
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Bread, a ; peek lo oaf, gy 1413 — 


? *: 0d 
4 ww 2 4 : \ + F "4 * F & 4 ' © 7% a 4 , 1 , q "x 2 
Cheeſe; '® 4 > 2 e 
> T ; * Ld 
* 1 pe 7 7 7 * £ * / £ Y 1 * 1 4 4 
OT - . 7 4 200untes, 
* * 0 * 
48 Ws. FLEE ; + £ : * 4 o "> : 4 i 9 A tts Yo : 
. 1 114 — 64 3 * 4 \s 2 . * 2 * — tt N tay 
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Milk, * 
. wt 
Candles. 
„ 
Labourers houſe rent, 23 f. bat r near an 
acre of land to it. A < 0317 96 
— = firing, 25 4. . NU i 90 / 


\ 
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tools, 1 — I 4 : * ; * F * * * [4 ; * 4 3 warts. * 25 r 
5 : 53. 8 
* E 4 


BUILDING. 


py TX F# 


4%. 


Bricks, per 1000, 0 J. 64. 
ei en 5029267 2 
Oak timber, 15. 4 d. to 15:64 } 63.162 N 


LY 
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il 69 J 
Aſh, 99. to Is. 0H 
Elm, ditto. | | 
Maſon, per day, 368. or 135 and bond 
A carpenter, ditto 1 1 
nenen 8 (1631 e 79 
In Layſtrope and Nady which form. a 
conſtabery arezi vw 7: ale 
9% ene e 1151 58 * 1 8 
4 Farme tip 5 Art 
8 Acres of wood 
 :,-2:\Pbor miles r 
i 70 l Sn 5. e ee ee 
"fy? 28 Horſes K 3:k 4 JyerIG.: x 4 
B¹¹Æ ea g0''Coms:'t r 11inbp ont tion 
ney oy” wats Op re EE 0 XY 
'£ 520 Rent 450 e d 10 24. wh 
L. 10 Tadhelpoor. art”, 
About Nunnington, the ab varies 
Frm the ON ; the particulars are as 
follows: The ſoil is chiefly limeſtone 
land; the open fields let at from 2 4. 6 d. 
to 4 nd the incloſures from 7 5. to 108. 
Farms are from 301. to 90 2 Pear. 
hei ccni is nn giti 41 
* 1. Fallow 1101 D mort Salis 8805 
Gm 1 Wheat 11 11 1373 4 
dvr 5 Barley, g f 
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jo 4. Fallow 


19 1 
4. Fallow 10. 
LY Rye | 
6. Oats. | 
They wn four times for 8 fore 
ten pecks, and reap, on an average, 16 


| buſhels, For barley after a fallow, they 
plough four times, but when an after-crop 
but twice, ſow ten pecks ; the mean crop, 


three quarters. They give but one —_ 
for oats, ſow four buſhels,” and gain abou 
thirty. They ſow but few beans, their 


method is to plough once, ſow five or fix 


buſhels broad-caſt, never hoe them, the 
crop three quarters; uſe them for hogs and 


horſes. For peaſe they plough but once, 
ſow ten pecks, never hoe: the average pro- 


duce 15 or 16 buſhels, They give four 


ploughings for rye, ſow fix or ſeven pecks, 


and reap about 34 quarters. As to tur- 
nips they cultivate fo few, that no general 
account can be given of them. Clover they 


ſow with barley, and mow the firſt crop; 
of which they get about two tons of: __ : 


Wheat ſucceeds it. 
Their manuring confifis chiefly of the 
dung ariſing from their farm- yard, but 
they never litter it with chopt ſtubble, 


1 holding it, like their nighbowe df Newton, 


better 


[Ar J 


better to leave on the land than convert 


into manure. They carry their dung 


directly from the yard on to the land with- 


out [laying in heaps. Of lime, they uſe 
large quantities, lay three chaldrons (at 75. 
each) per acre on their fallows, in June or 


July, every third year. It does much in | 


on limeſtone land, but more on clay. 
Good graſs lets at 10 5. an acre; the 

uſe it chiefly for dairying and brooding ; ; 

cow requires two acres for her yes bo 


food; and yields about 5 J. per annum pro- 


duct. In the height of the ſeaſon a good 
one will give as high as eight gallons a 


day, but four or five in the common quan- 
tity. Three, do not more than maintain 


one hog. Their winter food is ſtraw and 
hay: Their calves they ſuffer to ſuck but 
a week, if to be reared, but fix weeks to 
fat. They reckon that a woman and a 
girl can take care of a dairy of 20 cows. 
If the cows are tied up in the houſe all 
winter, they eat three loads of hay; but 


abroad two loads will ſerve them. The 
wintering price is from 30 s. to 35 5. 1 hat 


of ſummer, the ſame. 

The ſize of their flocks of fhieep i is from 

20 to 80; the profit from 7 4. to 105. a 
F144! —»•[. 


1.2 J 


head... The winter keeping, 2 5, and 2 6. 


3 d. They would be ready to give d. a 
week, per head, through the month of 
April. | The rage weight of n ad 
ſheep, 5 Ib. 

In their Flle they ben fix "benks 


1 to 5o acres of arable land: They 
uſe four horſes and two oxen in a plough, 
and do an acre a day. The former, they 


calculate, coſt them 4 J. 5 5. per annum 
each at an average. The joiſt in ſummer 


is from 25 3. to 30 . In winter, 15. a 


week. Their oxen they keep in winter on 
ſtraw, and work them on it, but if hard, 
give them hay. Horſes they reckon. do 
the work beſt, but it is cheapeſt done with 
oxen. —— The may ber acre of ploughing 
is, 45. 64. I elle e 
They 3 that four on en is ne · 
ceflacy to. me a farm ob. half gi and. 
half arable, : ; 1 93 4 | 
Tythes are in ee pee fa. 
Ihe poor have no manufacturing to 


employ them lin boot ow). berotds 
Their general cc mν will be ſeen 
from the following ſketches 4: 12-1194) 16 
110 Acres in all i} 10 7 0 5149 by 
30 Axable 3-44; 244 96h $501.08. 
80 Gras 1 


f 3 1 73 1 

L. 35 Rent 1 \ * © £12 19709] FA 
> e Hege re xr 10 04 to V% 
4 Oxen * 20 J tbiem usb A 
11 Cows 0 * 85 801. n 127110 
3 Nett add ai ab ene 
3 Young cattle > 9. 1 I Nad ft 
25 Sheep.“ od bois MS rü 
| 2 Servants. _ 
Another, 
200 Acres in all gi ,nogazw A 
110 Graſs K A 
go. Arable 2 A1 gen A 
J. 82 Rent At Aorian A 
8 Horſes T7 0; US 2M (2! 4 
8 Oxen : vv 0 2 a bn 1 A 
22 Cows %.Q eh W eg. 
14 Young cattle ff m— 
40 Sheep \ ko 1 R129 

2 Sefyapts. 

I Labourer, „„ 


LABOUR. 


In harveſt,” 15. a day and bolts, 151 

In hay time, ditto, | | 

In winter, 6 d. and ditto, 

Mowing grals, 25. 219 
Thraſhing wheat, 1 5. or 18. 2 d. a ann 
E n man's wages, 11 J. to 14 J. 


* 


"BI! | A plough- 


EF: 4 ] 

A — 51.105. 

A boy of 10 or 12 years Wane: 3. or — 
A dairy maid, 4 J. or 5 I. b 

Other maids, 37. or 44. 

Women per day, in harveſt, 9 4 

In hay- time, „ 

In winter, 2 d. and board. 


IMPLEMENTS. My 
A waggon, 13 J. e e524 05, 
A cart, 71. se! 


A plough, 1 J. „ vids 


A harrow, 153. Ny 
A ſcythe, 25. to 5 5. nk? 2 
A ſpade, 39. 6 d. | 8200 
Laying „ 

a coulter, 9 &. Tl 
Shoeing, 15. 44. 425 1 N 


PROVISIONS. 


Bread. 43.4 peck loaf. 

Cheeſe, - ERA. 

Butter, 6 232 ounces, 1 
8 ninth, porn wed al 
Mutton, T 22 Þ bot e wo 715 . 
mas ͤ ir n eo 
Milk, 14 a pit... 
Potatoes, 3 u peck , - ci fbcngl” 


,, 
the 


Candles, 


- 


1 e 
cmd: 2]́ 
Soap, an 6 

Labourers houſe rent, 20 5. 
— fring, 255. 
— - tools, 10 . 


BUILDING. 


Drinks, 10 g. per 1000, INN. ee its | 
Tiles, 36 9. ditto. . t 4 9 
Oak, 15. 2 d. "lb 1 5. 89. X 4 ala 0 
Aſh, 94. to 12 4. "I 26317 


| | * 
, £2 | os gn ut + #53 
Im, ditto 29571831 ISTETH YA 
2 * | l 
, be . 
- Fs 7 . a 0 


Soft wood, 6 4. 2 

Maſon, per day, 15. 64. to 1s 34 {with 
meat. 

Carpenter, ditto. e 

A thatcher, 10 d. and board. er 

Stone walling; digging, 2 5. 6 d. a rod 
two yards high, without lime. 


+: 


For burning lime, dug” up, at 6 d. a chaldr q 


In the pariſh are, 
10000 Acres 


30 Horſes Mad. 
100 Cows : PIP" 
4 Labourers ve 
200 — f eee 


33 * Rent. e 
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Duncombe Park, the ſeat of Dun 
combe, Eſq; is the place in this country by 
far the moſt worth the attention of the 
curious traveller. The houſe: is a very 
good one, the collection of pictures truly 
capital; and the ornamented grounds, 
ſome of the moſt beautiful in England. J 
ſhall begin with the firſt, - TEX 

The hall is a . eee room, 
of 60 by 40, ſurrounded by 14 large co- 
rinthian pillars of ſtone; and ornamented 


by ſeveral ſtatues, &c. 0210 414 
Among which are, 1 boow Ree 


Mercury. | 1 ET 


0 . : 
Minerva. l 
Venus, 2 \ | | | 5 N 0518 ct 1 1 
Diana. | N 


Ihe ſaloon of 87 by. 2 5 is a ide 
room, thrown into three diviſions by ionic 
pillars. Here are four Katues,.. brought 

lately from Taly. 35 
Apolle, | 
Bacchus. | Yet 
Mars. 5 a 
Mercury. 
And two buſts, one of 7. th, hs the other un- 


known, 1855 
| | The 


SSS N 
The ceilings are very elegant, baſs-re- 


lieves in ſtucco, and exceedingly well exe- 


cuted. In the center, Fra, incircled with 
feſtoons, very delicate and pleaſing, ſmall 
figures in the ſide and corner diviſions ; 
at one end Peace, and at the other Plenty. 
The chimney- pieces are handſome, their. 
cornices ſapported by double i ionic pillars; 
the ornaments incloſe two landſcapes, The 
tables are of Stena marble, and fine. | 
In the dirfitigzroom, 1 3 by 2 5 are e the 
following piftures': N 
Hogartb. nn Garrick. in, gy character of 
1 Richard r i 
Ner- Henus and Adonis.: Moſt ca 225 
The colours admirably fine, deli- 
cate and expreſliye z the plaits and 


. 


folds of Venus s naked body, exquiſitely 


done: The whole piece inimitably 

pleaſing., So, few of this maſter's 
works, in his fine brilliant glowing: 
manner, are to be met with in Eng- 


and, thats. this piece is particularly 


curious. Moſt I have ſeen of them 
are of weak faded colouring, with 

none of that happy delicacy and 
8 pleaſing expreſſion, for which he is ſo 


famous; 


- 
- - _ 
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8 3 
famous; but both are united in this 
e 
Made delle Coiglia. The 8 of 
. this piece alſo is very fine. The boy 
is excellently painted; but the r 
peries are not pleaſing. | 
Jul Romano. Holy family. The colouring 
of this picture alſo is very fine. The 
attitudes of the figures, wu = and 
the manner in which they are grouped 
judicious: The draperies are excel- 
lent; but the deſign of the boys body 
appears to me faulty, for the bend in 
his back is remarkably ſnarp. 
We lon Three landſcapes; good. That 3 
Voith the ſtatue of Hercules, very fine; 
that in which is a bridge, Ans 
eee eee 


hall; is baſs relieves in ſtueco very deli- 
cately executed. Jupiter, &c. in the cen- 
ter; and Cupid, Ke: in the corners. In 
the drawing-toeth, 25 by 22, are 
. of the fhepberds: A noble picture. 
Ihe attitudes of the Virgin, the prin- 
1 ſhepherd and the boy, excellent. 
HO oy WIRE Happily e but 
the 


The ceiling of this room, like that of the : 


199] 
the * ſeem unnaturally diffuſed 
they flow from no plain ſource, , 
| Guide. „ e X Herodiat. FAN fine. 
Eliz. Sirani Head of Ceres. : 
A ſmall ſtatue of Autaninus ʒ fine. 
1 the — bed-chamber, of usa 
dimenſions, are 3 
Old Palma. Scourging = Gr, It was 
painted in competition with Titian, 
and crowned. ; Pradigious fine ex- 
preſſion, and admjrable colours ;. but 
the diffuſſon of light unnatural.; - 


Carlo Dolcs... Martyrdom of St. Andrew ; 


middling. Not in that artiſt's glowing 
and capital manner. 


Leonards da Vinci. Head of St. Paul. 1 
comparably the fineſt, work of this 


great painter I: haye ſeen, \T he ex- 
phreſſion is great; the colours fine, and 
the minutiæ inimitable: The air of 
the head is great as Raphael, the fi- 

-  niſhing delicate as Vander werf. 
Ts Brun. Salutation of the Virgin. The 
attitudes fine, and colouxing good. 
Dominichino. St. Catherine, Expreſſion in- 
comparably. fine : Attitude We 

A noble picture. 


Guido. Bacchus coming to offer mar- 
| riage 


* 


ib. 4 


riage to Ariadne. Bacchus is the 

figure of an Hercules; but Ariadne 
delicate er elegant: Sweet dra- 
pery. {EAN 3 189. * — 

Bardehe. 2 ſupported by: an angel 
Very fine. GEE 2-120 

Guide Chriſt viſiting St. John. The figures 
and drapery very fine,” | 

Dominichino. © Converſion | of St. Paul. 

18 Legs, arms, and lights 

Claude Lies Morning, a eſcape. 

The light wonderfully fine; the trees 
nobly done; the keeping anid expref- 
ſion exceedingly great; 

Ditto. Summer evening. Clear obſcure, 

* f and brilliant glow, inimitable: 2 
trees finely don. 

Auen. Venus and Adonis. The um 
are brilliant; but Adonis is a elumſy 
figure, and Venus diſguiſed by dreſs. 

| Nick Pan. A land ſtorm; ; . n; roared | 


gong 50 e 
Pietro Cortona. fu, . 
Guido.” Arteniifia. non and . 

In the drefſing- room, <1 
Carlo Maratt. Apen & the - Virgin. 
Fine. an ig es | 

SRO 1319" 08 eee eee 


1 61 Ty | 
Borgogniie. Battle. piece; clear and fine. 


Gienſeppe Chiari. Chrift carrying the croſs, a 


Seb. Bourdon. Repoſe in Egypt. © 
Guido:. St. Peter penitent. Expreſſion, 0 
lours, and finiſhing, aſtoniſhingly fine> 


2 Virgin and Child. The attitude 


and pleaſing expreſſ jon, WE but me 


eolouring dead. 
Parmegians. Female faint, prodigiouly 
fine. 1 41 2448 758 0 


Hugs — Pan overcome by Cupid. 
en Nymphs in this maſter's . 
not tempting one. 
Corregi Virgin and Child, a | Tretch for 
his famous: Notre. The attitude ele. 
gant, and the colours fine. 
ve Clorinda wounded by e 
from Tafſoe. Great expreſſion, but the 
teints as rough as Baſfan's, 
| Bartolomes To changed into a heifer ; ths 
figures by Polemburg. | 
Rubens, Day of judgment. An G cuf 
ſubjeet for painting; but highly 
finiſhed i in varniſh. The better ſuch 
works are done, the more they diſguſt. 1 
Saha Roſa. Two rs. cot Not in 
his uſual manner. 
Carts Cignani. Madona and Child; many 
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n by large trees near the temple. it- 


. 82 1 | 

On the other, ſide an anti- room, 24 by 
20: Blue damaſk bed-chamber, 2 E dae 

In the cloſet, 
Rembrandt. A Dutch merchant; T "fine... 
Baſſan. Mechanicks. 7175 Ter 8 

Upon the whole, this Fallen, though 
not very numerous, is extremely capital; 
the indifferent pictures ars few, the fine 
ones admirable; ſome of them ſufficiently. 
great, to awaken in the beholder the moſt 
repturous delight. Tirian, Leonardo da 
Vinci, old Palma, Guido, Julio Romans 


Dominichi no, Parmegiano, Poufin, and Claud 


Loraine, may be ftudied in the ſmall col- 
lection of their works exhibited here, much 


better than in many more numerous ones. 


Mr. Duncomb's ornamented grounds. Are, 


in their ſtile, as curious as his paintings; 


and cannot be viewed without yelling © a 
moſt exquiſite enjoyment... 

The garden adjoining. the houſe. backs 
a terraſs, from which the. landſcapes. are 
much eaſier imagined. from a few touches, 
than deſeribed in many words. At one 


end of it, is an ionic temple, commanding 


a noble variety of proſpect and landſcape: 
The former is ſeen to the left pictureſquely, 


tel: 


8 1583 1 


felf * little to e right of that a vaſt ex. 
tent of country; then you loek down up- 
on a valley, winding at the hottom of a 
noble: amphitheatre of hanging Woods; 


ouer one of them, and at the ether end of 


— — a tuſean collonade temple. The 
oppoſite woods which ſpread ever à fine 
extent of hill, fringe the very ſhore of 4 
beautiful river, which winds through the 
valley, and forms, almoſt i in the center of 
it, a conſiderable eaſcade. Nothing can be 
more truly beautiful than th bird's eye 
aſſemblage of objects, whieh are feen from 
hence. The valley is interfected by y hedges' 
which form beanif eros 
the meanders: of che river ate pbld and 
well broken by ſrattered trees j the caſcade 
almoſt over-hung witk the pendant woot 
which ſpreads ſo noblüy to the view; the 
tuſcan temple crowning” a bank of 976865 
form together a! diſtin landſeape, in 
vrhich every object is ſuch às the warmeſt 
füney ara will for, e or "the eorrecteſt 

taſte. ory 54 8 ris rbas Shui 

This view is beheld "OY 1 woehg vat 
Hani) as you Walk along the" terrafs, 
towards the Tafcdi” temple,” with freſh'ob- 
_ breaking upon the eye as you advance: 


* That 


K 84 ] 
That building being ſituated at the point 
of What one may call a promontory ot 
high land, projecting into a winding val= 
ley, and planted, the views from it are 
doubled; another terraſs then appearing, 
the temple commands ſuch various ſcenes 
of the ſublime and beautiful as to form a 
theatre ee the ene pencil of A 
dure 4 rend a 

+ F0; the lefe you els upon the. valley 
rhe deſcribed, with infinite advantage, 
for the hanging woods on the oppoſite fide 
are ſeen in a much greater bending extent 
than from the former point of view, and 
have. an effect really glorious: The valley, 
| the river, and the caſcade; are ſeen beneath 
you at a depth that preſents a full view of 
every incloſure; the bank of wood againſt 
the garden makes a curve, which has a 
very fine appearance, bounded at the top 
by the ionic temple; in front, between the 
hills, an extenſive woody valley opens beau- 
tifully variegated : An old tower, Helmſley 
church, and the town ſeattered with clumps 
of trees, are ſeen in the midſt of it at thoſe 
points of taſte which make one almoſt thmk 
them the effects of deſign, ——— Turning 
from this noble picture to the right, a freth 
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one is beheld, differing ſomewhatfrom the 
former, but yet in uniſon with it in the 
emotions which it raiſes. The valley con- 
tinues to wind within a noble hollow of 
ſurrounding hills, that throw an auful 
ſublimity over the whole ſcene; they ars 
covered with hanging woods, the .brown- 
neſs. of which ſets off the beauty of the 
river in a ſtriking manner. It is here 
ſeen in a greater breadth, and as you 
look upon the line of its courſe, the ſun» 
beams playing on its current throw à 
luſtre on this ſequeſtered ſcene ſurprizingly 
elegant. A caſcade in view, adds the beau- 
ties of motion and ound e numerous 
ones already mentioned. PLE üs 

The views therefore ends this tem jibe | 
als principally of two valleys, one to 
them are to be ſeen from the other, but 
both commanded by the point of the pro- 
jecting hill, upon which the | temple is 
_ fituated. The oppoſite woods which form 

of each vale ſo beautiful an amphitheatre, 
are divided in front of this temple by a noble 
ſwelling hill, ſcattered over with fern and 
other rubbiſh ; the effect is good; the ob. 
ject magnificent in itſelf, different from all 
(41 G 3 the 
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the Zureden ones, and preſents to the 
ye a contraſt of a ſtriking Lowry I can- 
not, however, omit remarking, that per- 


haps the general effect would have been 


greater from this point of view, had all 
the oppoſite Hills been planted; as the 
prodigious magniſicence of ſo noble a range 


of wood would have been ſtriking at the 
Firſt view; the very extent, in ſo glorious a 


ſmnuation, uchich preſents every tree to the 
eye, would alone have had a great effect: 
So that, allowing the full force of the con- 

traſt reſulting from the waſte hill, which 
certainly is conſiderable, yet as it divides a 


planted hanging hill, than which nothing 
can be a greater beauty, it has its attendant 


diſadvantages. May 1 further be permit- 


ted to obſerue the terraſſes being but in 
right lines, with a ſtralght edge, and Nope 
from it to the edge of the precipice; and 
che yew-hetyes; on the ether ſide being 


elipt in the exacteſt line of form; theſe 


circumſtances act in a very different ite 
from the wonders beneath, where the bold 
touches of nature's pencil, are graces 


Matched beyond the reach of art, ef 
| 1 from ſuch regular doings. 


- This temple is a cireular room Eniſhing 
in 


e f 


in a dome, the ornaments white and gold 


in moſaics; and ns n 80 ere as 
life in niches. 5 

But thoſe . 3 are not 
the only ones boaſted of by Duncumbe Park ; 


at the diſtance of about two miles, is another 


called Rivers Abbey,” from the ruins of an 


antient one. It is a moſt betwitching ſpot; 


worthy the pencil of the greateſt' of land- 
ſcape painters ; far ſhort of the original, 
therefore, muſt any attempts to deſcribe 
it prove; but relying on your candour, I 
aim at deſcriptions n a e _ 
to' my ambition. | 

This ground conſiſts ofi a noble; winding 


, upon the edge of an extended hill; 


along one ſide at a ſtriking depth is a val- 
ley ; on the other a thick plantation, bor- 
dered by ſhrubs; At one end is a circular 
temple with a tuſcan colonade; at the other 


end another temple, with an ionic portico. 


This is the outline; the following parti- 
culars muſt ſerve inſtead of colouring. 
From the Tuſcan temple, the end view.is Ex- 


ceeding fine; at your feet winds an irrigu- 


ous valley, almoſt loſt in ſcattered trees: In 


front vaſt hanging woods are ſpread over 


the IE: hills, and-form a noble variety 


G4 of 


T8] 
of ſteeps, dells, and hallows. Here and 
there the range of waod is broke in a moſt 
beautiful manner, by cultivated incloſures 
at the bottom of theſe hanging foreſts, upon 
the edge of the valley, an bumble cottage 
is ſeen in a ſituation elegant in itſelf, and 
truly pictureſque in the whole view. The 
giſtant hills which are ſeen above, are 
walte grounds, with fern, whins, Se. 
which ſeem to bound the little paradiſe in 
view, and add to the enjoyment of be- 
holding it, that which reſults . con: 
traſt and unexpected pleaſure. 

Inclining a little to the right, you N 
down upon a prodigious fine winding val- 
ley; on on one ſide project, boldly, noble 
hauging woods, which fripge 2 continued 
hill from its very ſummit, to the bottom. 
Nothing can be more elegant than this 
valley, which conſiſts of a vaſt number of 
beautiful graſs incloſures, interſected with 
thorn hedges ; the ſcattered. trees that riſe 
in them give different ſhades of green, and 
the light being ſeen through their branches, 
has the real effect of a brilliant clear ob- 
ſcure, ſo difficult to be imitated in painting: 
This beautiful valley is loſt among pro- 
jecting hills, ſome covered with pendent 
bo 2 woods, 


1 SY -. 
woods, others water: and ſome plz 
rated. 7 

"dom to the 52 3 the terraſs, 
the view is exquiſite: : The waving planta · 
tion of trees and ſhrubs bound the terraſs 
on one ſide ; leading to the ionic temple, 
which is beautifully. fituated, on the other 
fide, the valley winds, in a lower region, 
and preſents a ſcene elegantly romantic: It 
conſiſts of graſs incloſures, finely ſcattered 
with trees; a village of ſtraggling houſes, 
keeping their heads above natural clumps, - 
each a landſcape of itſelf: This ſweet valley | 
is bounded. by a noble ſweep of hills. 

Following the terraſs, the views vary in 
a a moſt pictureſque manner. Nothing can 
be finer than the valley waving to the right 
and left, a river winding thro” it, almoſt 
pyerſhadqwed with pendent trees. which 
riſe from the very ſhore into hanging 

woods, that ſpread forth a fine extent of 
hills, beautifully cut with graſs i 
A moſt bewitching view. 

- Purſuing the courſe, the \andſcape opens 
and preſents: its beauties: full to the eye. 
The valley is here broad, the inclaſureg 
numerous, the verdure of the meadows 


heawiful the ſcgutered trees truly elegant; 
: and 
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aul The rapid ſtream highly pictureſque: 
The hanging woods have a noble appear- 
anee; and in front the termination of an 
extenſive down ſo different from the other 
objects, has a noble effect: A neat farm- 
houſe under a clump of trees, era to oe 
oor Ny this part of the ſcene, oo 
"Advancing farther on the terras, a ſcene 
more-exquilite than any of the preceding- 
is next viewed. You look through a wav- 
ing break in the ſhrubby wood, which 
grows-upon the edge of a preeipice, down 
immediately upen a large rumed abbey, in 
the midſt, to appearance, of a ſmall but 
beautiful valley; ſcattered trees appearing 
among the ruins in a ſtile too elegantly 
pictureſque to admit deſcription: It is a 
birds-eye landſe pes à (caſual glance at a 


io little Pera, en feeriief as it. were in 
= snotlier region. | 0s OT * ne] 


From hence, moving - forwards' round a 
curve of the terras, the'objecy are Ken in 
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new directions; a variety, not a little pleaſ- 
= ing.” The- reins of the abbey appear ſeat- 
= tered; and almoſt in full view; the valley 
| | in front is broad and highly beautiful: 
Behind; it is half loſt amon S the projecting 
| Hills;but a new branch of it appears like 
4 | a creek 
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a creek: running up among Hills, n nokly 
'Fpread with wood: "ke hanging w 

in front are ſeen to great advantage; and 
the abbey with ſome ſcattered houſes are 
moſt pictureſquely ſituated! The inclofures, 
of which the valley is formed, appear at 
this point of view extremely beautiful; 
the ſcattered trees, hay ſtacks, houſes and 
hedges, all together form à moſt pleaſing 
landſcape. Two diſtant Bills give a Pro- 
2 termination to the whole vier. 

Further on from this ſpot, you look 
down a ſteep. precipice almoſt on the tops 
of the abbey's ruins ; tlie ſituation quite 
pictureſque: Beyond it, the valley appears 
with ſome variations in its uſual beauty; 

and turning your head to the ſcenes you 
have left, a bridge of three arches thrown 
over the river, catches your ſight in a ſpot 
which adds greatly to the [beauties of the 
view. The oppofite banks are finely ſpread 
-with hanging woods, and above fares the 
uncultivated hills appear ry, in! irregu- 
lar projections. 

Before you arrive at the portico; the 
Lede is much varied; hitherto an edging 
boar ſhrub has ns thi brink of the pre- 
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eipice hides its immediate ſteepneſs from 


your eye, but here it is broke away, and 
you look down on the abbey in a bolder 
manner than before; We: trees are Pic 
kecde ſeen 1 in great beauty. nd; 5 
The view from the ionic 3 is a 


noble one, equal to any of the foregoing, 


"and different from all. A ſtrong. wave in 
the line of the terras preſents a view of its 
own woody ſteep bank, riſing in a _ 

ful manner to the tuſcan temple, whic 
crowns its top. The abbey is ſeen in a 
new but full view; the bridge finely encom- 
paſſed with hanging trees: The range of 
pendant woods that fringe the oppoſite 
hills appear almoſt in full front, and the 
valley at your feet preſents her profuſion 
of beauties: It is a noble ſcene. 
Ihe ionic, porticoed temple, is a very 
beautiful room of a moſt pleaſing propor- 
tion, 27 by 18, and elegantly, ornamented, 
The ceiling 1 is coved, an oblong in the cen- 
ter containing a copy of Guido s Aurora, 
done in a very agreeable manner, the 
| graceful attitudes of the hours finely prę- 
ſerved, and the glowing brilliancy of the 
colouring pleaſingly imitated. The cove 
part 


} 


f 


part of the ceiling is painted i in compart⸗ | 
ments. On the four tides, Andromeda 
chained to a rock : "OT 
Diana. 
A ea Venus : attitude good.” 
i and Omphale: Her attitude] pleaſ- 
ing, and her whole figure eat 
though not correct; the roundneſs of 
the breaſts and limbs; and the plaits 
and folds of her fleſh Well done: The 
expreſſion of the Cupids well imagined. 
At the corners of the cove, Cupids; and 
in ſmaller compartments other ſubje&s: 
The whole performance of Burnice, who 
came from 7aly to execute it. 1 
The cornice and fri 1eze, nd! the chim. 
ney- piece which is of White marble, are 
very elegant. The former with the pan- 
nels of window-caſes, &c. and room, orna- 
mented with gilt carving on a brown 
ground. Upon the whole, this elegant 
little room in reſpect of proportion an 
ornament, is the moſt pleaſing one I re- 
member to have ſeen in any temple. 
Before I quit Dancombe Park, I ſhou 
Temerk two things; one that Mr. Dun- 
combe has, in the true ſtile of magnificence, 
bn a moſt excellent road, ſuperior to 
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any turnpike, I haye met APY in Yorkie, 
from his ſeat to the turnpike to > York; 
it was with the utmoſt pleaſure,, I travel- 
led on as far as Newton, four or five miles. 
The next circumſtance to he. obſerved, 


is the ſurprizing fmallneſs, of the farms 

hich. compoſe this gentleman's eſtate : 
133 10 or 11 thouſand, pounds a year, 
AFOU! nd Duncombe Park, 1 was aſſu red there 

was ſcarce a farm. of 50 ,. a year; the ge- 
neral ſize 20. All capable of very great 
bo proces: even to doubling. the rents. 

ow. it is highly worthy. of remark, that 
the Hufbandry of theſe farmers. is univer- 
fally bad ;— their fields in a ſlopenly con 
. and of fo litile encouragement to 
them i is the lowpels of their rents, that 
many large tracts of land that yielded 
od crops of corny, within 30 years, are 
now over-run with. whins, brakes, and 
other trumpery. The farmers are a er 
wretched ſet of people. 

If it be its he 1 ſuch ill A” 
are to be ſto; pped: 1 anſwer, Raiſe their 
rents, Firſt with moderation; and if that 
does not bring forth ind uſtry, double them: 
But if you would have a vigorous culture 
4 forwards, 9 15 or 208, theſe farms 

7 | Ry into 


into ones 48 faſt an che p ent oceupiers 
drop off. This is the emy means in foch 


caſes to improve huſbandty; and conſo· 
enn to promote pophlation 


At Hou bam, aboub four miles fo : 


Newton, Mr. Mroligſy has a newehuilt 
- houſe, which is viewed. by rangers: for 
more reaſons tha one. The approach is 


through a very large ſtone gate - Way. 1 


. is the following inſeription 710 5 
I . 


Virtus in ation confffi. 8 


N80 as the building looks. pretty wind — 
the gable · end of a large houſt, I-miſtook 
it at firſt (with that inſcription) for an hoſ- 
pital: The entrance is directly out of the 


ſtreet for coaches, through a narrew pa- 
ſage into a large riding houſe, then thro 
the anti- ſpace of two ſtables, and ſo up to 
the houſe door. Nothing ſhould he von- 
demned becauſe uncommon, but J. hold 


apprehend with ſome horſtes, that itmight 


hazard the necks of many a coachful, if 
the ladies. gi in not et. this ap- 


proach. } ” v1.4 * I% wy 7815 


In the hall, is an . ball * . 


a bacchanalian group: ß 
Two bron 26s Hercule ſquerzing -A 
teus; and a Hercules and a ſtag. | 


Like- 
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"Likewiſe a very good portrait of biſhop 
Williams. * The — piets' is of white 
and Siena marble; with doric pillars, an 
inſtance of the bad effect of pillars wid 


out baſes even of that order. The panne nels 


of the room are ae in en 90h 
Sacrifice to Dians. 
Bitte to hn. 


Time cutting Cupid's 8 wings. Nen niet 


In the doric room, the imdb piebl 1s 


of Sicilian jaſper ; here are, 


Lot and his Daughters; in a dark ſite, 
but good expreſſion. UTEL'D 

Bacebus offering marriage to duale. 

A large landſcape. Gd. | 

Two ditto companionss. 


Over the chimney another. The g eke 


figures, light, and trees well done. 
Hy the library, are ſeveral” buſts, - and 


fmall ſtatues; a Venus of Medicis in bronze, 


and over the chimney a landſcape ; the co- 
touring of which' is unnatural, but it has 


an agreeable glow,” and the light is good. 


In the drawing room, the collection of 


n is bg ye. _— — en 1 


temarked 


; Venus and d Cupid, n > un ; 
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A5 hal entry. Ditto 


A nabe figure with a r dreffir ing ber 


leg, and a man drawing ſome drapery 


before her ®, — Admirably done. wh 
Perſe and Andromeds. Excellent. 


e 


Danae Ard the 18 ur : i ine. fuk 


Charity 154 her ere Vey 

Among the pictures are, wages 
Leda. Good; but the colours gebe. 
Venus and Adonis.” R 
Elizabeth '; a Rubens figure. lh eh 


In the great room, 35 ſquare by⸗ 2 5 e * 
are the following, among other pictures. * 
Suſannah and the Elders. Fine; but no 8 


4 


expreſſion in her countenance. 
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Dire llt b behind a rock. 
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Rocks i in Switzerland. i Ns. 111 my 77 


Large N | ; duck ſhooting,” | 
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4 The! perſon who ana he houſe; knew none, oz 


a df the pictures or * 
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incloſing and ploughing 


. 
King Charles on horſe- back; the ſame as 
- thoſe faid- to be by Forde, 1 the 
_, horſe by Watens, 

1 led remark, that-this room opens 
5 a {mall gallery, which has windows 
into the riding -hauſe, and as that com- 
2 immediately with four or five 
+ ſhould ſuppoſe, that when they 
CY ee with horſes in hot Wea⸗ 
ch it would be eaſy enough. to ſenell, 
without being tal, al t that - theſe; two.rooms 
(the beſt in 55 houſe) are built over the 

apartments of the Humm. 
Fre rom Newton, * took — road ö acroſs 


for it js a Koa range of black moors; 
11 or 12 miles long. and from four to 

eight broad. It is melancholy to travel 
through ſuch deſolate land, when it is ſo 
palpably capable of improvement: Much 
of it is green ſward, and wants nothing but 


to be converted at 
once into good farms. Even the blackeſt 
parts are evidently deep. enough to afford, 
if drained, where wet, a good depth of 
ſoil undoubtedly profitable for many arti- 
cles of culture. T he cammon reply; that 
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| will yield neither wheat or of ym 
mon management, will undoubtedly pro 
duce beneficial crops of ſomething elle, 
perhaps more profitable: 1 8 
this to be the caſe both Wee l oes and 
carrots. 

About Kirby, the il! is 4 gr eln y ſand, 
lets at an average, at 5 9. an acre incloſed, 
50 acres they reckon a lar ge farm; a as that 
is the caſe, it is no wonder it, bn her, 
for ſoils of this nature require improve 
ment, and none but large 885 Ter meet 
with that. Their courſe 1 0 

1. Fallow 4 
2. Wheat | 


- 


. Oats- A 1 0 4 A 4 


Their Chief ſubſiſtenge. is is keepivg ſheep 
on the moors ; their fAlogks, rief ge 
to 1000; the profit of aa xooken 


at 10 6. a. head. g 1 bad s To exon Vt 
N ia . the 
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King Charles on. horſe-back ; the ſame. as - 
- thoſe ſaid to be by V. anchle, 1 the 

... bore by Hocte n. 

1 ſhould remark, that-this 1 room opens | 
on to Aa {mall gallery Yo! which has windows 
into the ridi ing-houſe, | and as that com- 
municates ——_Y with four or five 
1 I ſhould ſuppoſe, that when they 
are well ſtocked with horſes in hot wea- 
har it would be eaſy enough. to nell, 
without being told that theſe two rooms 
(the beſt in Fog houſe) are built. over the 
apartments of the Hubnhnns. - 8 

From Neuron, | took the road :acrols 
Ham ledon, a tract. of country which has 
not the epithet Hack given it for nothing ; 
for it is a continued range of black moors; 
II or 12 miles long. and from four to 
eight broad. It is melancholy to travel 
through ſuch deſolate land, when it is ſo 
palpably capable of improvement: Much 
of it is green ſward, and wants nothing but 
incloſing and ploughing to be converted at 
once into good farms. Even the blackeſt 
parts are evidently deep enough to afford, 
if drained, where wet, a good depth of 
ſoil undoubtedly profitable for many arti- 
cles of culture. e e l 2 2 that 
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will n neither wheat or Fs vag com- 


Carrots. . mio OY - 

About Kirby, the Ep: is'a ot ſand, 
lets at an average, at 5 an acre, HAN: 
50 acres they reckon a lai ge farm; ; as that 
is the caſe, it is no wonder it een 2 
for ſoils of this nature require impkove- 
ment, and none but large 1 185 To meet 
with that. Their courte? IS 

1. Fallow 
S« Wheat 8 | 
3. Oats. MILES. A 
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Their chief ſubſiſtence; is keeping ſhegp 


on the moors; their flocks riſerfnom ge 
to 1000; the profit of EI reekon 


at 10 5. a.head.\ g co, bro S 3o exon vis 
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-" They plou fough with three horſes at length, 
and do an acre 2 day. | The price nd Ie 


5 65 5 | | 
The emj ployment of the poor women 
and children is chiefly ſpinning flax. 
The economy of their farms will be 
feen from the followin 8 222 es. n One has 
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In harveſt, 9 4. a day, and board. { 
In hay time, ditto. 12013 7; on 241 
In winter, 6 d. and ditto,” OR] 
Wages of a head man, 81 64. 1 
P01 1 Wages 
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wages of a plough lad ho 215imgod 
——- boy of 10 years, 1 
Dairy and other maids, 34. 
Women per day in harveſt, 6 4 2A T 
In hay time, inn 10 cl 9261 mig; 
In Rs 44. int 0 
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ie e 61, 1 
A new cart, 41. ha 
A plough, 155. 
e 
A ſcythe, 25. 64. to 3. 2 
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A ſpade, 2 [N 6 * 1 6 
Laying a ſhare or outer; 2 24, 8 
Weng, 1 *, 44 8 pn N 
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Labourers houſe rent, 296... 
Labourera fring: 10 5, . 


4 - tools, 5 . ian 12d N 


The cultute of turnips comin 
Keeping race horſes at 50. a year, ae art 


ticle of farming. S 091 al 


From the road that leads "LG hence 


into Cleveland,” vety beautiful proſpects to 
the left are ſeen; you look between, black 


hills down into Ae ve valleys, cut in- 


to innumerable incloſures, and bounded | 


finely by diſtant hills. But the moſt ex- 


quiſite is ſeen juſt. before you go down 
into Swaimby; after traverſing. a vaſt range 
of dreary waſte, and ſhut up in a rocky 


hollow between two wild Hills, you break 


at once upon a view which cannot fail 
of aſtoniſhing: Tou I6ok between the 
two hills upon an, immenſe plain, go m f 


prehending almoſt all Cleveland, -finely 


cultivated, the, verdure beautiful; and, the 


; innumerable incloſures, adding prodigioully 


to the view: in front appears a moſt, pics 


tureſque hill, interſected with green hedges; 
and cultivated to, the very top; One of the 
moſt truly plealing, objects 3 in the world... <q 


Upon deſcending; into cleveland, one 
circymltance muſt ſtrike eyery warde 
a 11 ; — 
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the! admirable: manner in whichoul che 
farm-houſes are built: I paſſed ſcarde any 
but new ones of brick and tile; the 
barns, ſtables and offices of all forts: the 
ſame: And the houſes! for thirty or forty” 
pounds a year, fully ſufficient" for two" 
hundred. Nothing gives a country ſuch 
an air of chearfulneſs nothing ſuch an 


idea of eaſe and happineſs——nothing' ſo 


much improves the nn vB it, as Tock 
edifices 1 * 2 lion . 
At Ayton, I Ropped to view the experi- 
mental agriculture of Mr. fon : It con- 
ſiſts chiefly of trials of the drill huſbandry: 
His drill plough is of his own invention; 
upon the principle of the Perfiant wheel, 
lifting the ſeed up, and throwing it ver into 
the tubes that convey it into the- ground; 
it ſows three rows at 14 inches aſunder, or 
ſix at ſeven. With this machine, he bas 
drilled wheat, barley, beans, and turnips,” 
and with ſuceeſs; but has never done it in 
the horſe-hoeing way, only for hand hoe- 
ing. Mr. Yon has likewiſe a lkeyelling 
machine, which deſerves to bs. generally 
known. See plate II. fig. 2. 
8 1) The front . ee ents up the 
Hy - hill, 


£1 14% 


: hill, two _ four inches. _ er the 
; iron edge four inches broad. 
(2) The handles. 
43 A {lever to bear upon, hw the' 1 
| machine; is loaded, that it may rel Fire 
feet eight inches long. | 
(4) 19 inches wide, and 10 doom: | 
(5) One of the handles: When the ma- | 
chine ſtands level, this is two feet eight. i 
inches from the ground. 
(6) A rolling pivot fixed to the ſpout, . 
andy by which it turns when loaded. 
7] An iron in the center between the 
| Fe handles, which by preſſing or raiſing, 
moves the iron (8), and ſo draws or puſhes- 
the ſtraight central bar, by means of the 
ſpring (9), ſo; that the bolt (10) is either 
puſhed into a, ſmall cavity in the ſpout, in 
order to fix it, or drawn out, that when L 
full it-may-turn "pan the Axis (6), and. un- 
load itſelt. 3 
(11) The iron chains to vieh the horſes 
are fixed. 6 
Fig. 3. is me iron machinery more at | | 
_; e 
| From a to b, . 88 2 inches | 
hee inen... 
ͤ . 8 
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f) TWo ſmall holes, one a the erook 
(s) to go into; one it is in. 

The iron from b to e, is dane 
more at large, ig 4% 0507 en eee 
From a to c, 17 in che. 
h d dib, u MN 4 f 10 
The erdok is made to 8 
before marked f, which draws out the bolt; 
and hen dropt down through the other 
hole, ſhuts it in; the bolt ory into the 
| cavity about half an inch. Urs. 
Mr. Wilſon has partof a field — 

in rews; four feet aſunder, the plants two 
feet from each other: Thie ſeed was ſown 
in September, and planted into the field in 
May; they had been horſe hoed three times, 
and weeded beſides: They promiſe to be a 
profitable crop. He had likewiſe ſome fine 1 
turnips in drills, 14 inches aſunder. 

At this town is an allom- work, 1 
employs 30 or 40 hands: The proceſs is 
this; it is fixed under a large rock of allom 
ſtone, where they dig it: They firſt throw - 
it into a heap upon à fmall bed of whins 
or dry rubbiſh, which fires it, and the 

ſulphureous nature of the ore is ſach, as 
' renders it very eaſy to burn a vaſt heap. 


When calcined, they throw it into ciſ- 
be, £6 * * 2 . terns 


; } 
terns of water, to ſteep for eight or ten 
days, after which they run it off, and ſteep 
Ik again as much longer; this renders it 
liquid. It is then run down from the rock 
in troughs into a ciſtern at a diſtance, and 
from that by other: troughs into the boil- 
ing houſe, where it falls into the boilers, 
which ate of lead upon an outſide of iron: 
In theſe it boils; four and twenty hours, 
after which they run it off into a. ſettler, 
and then into coolers for four or five days; 
here they let off the liquor, and the ſettlings 
are the allom in a coarſe ſtate. This they 
boil again till it is thick, and run it into 
hogſheads in its laſt ſtate, when it is ſit for 
the market; a common ſelling price is 18 1. 
per ton. The men are in general paid by 
the day, at 15. 4d.; but if b 85 Mm gs 


24 
2 they earn 134. 64. 11 45 
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| rirkleatham; * _ of Charks Sms 

* Efq; near G:/borough, you would think 
very well worth viewing, though not one 
of the magnificent h houſes commonly 
hunted out by travellers.” Thoſe who would 
wiſh to ſee an excellent living houſe, f in 


which the agreeable part of convenience is 


conſulted, without deſtroying the ſcale of 
a large family, will be pleaſed with this 
ſeat, which; I- muſt be allbwed to think, 


Carr. 
firſt, a gallery 6+ by 21, and 21 high; in 


jection. A noble room of very pleaſing 


is ſupported by corinthian pillarsyu the 
whole very light and elegant, fam the 


7 077 230397 521055 (T5 en *3h | Piveep 


ES F% 3 
Ld as HY — 


does . ee to me SOOT: of _ 


The line of rang: is 1 35 fert, nit the 
depth 65. The principal floor contains; 


the middle a bow window, of one third 
the length of the room, and nine fret pro- 


proportions. The cornice of the doo¹ẽ,j 


deſign of Mr. anche 97 he⸗ 0 | 


L 108 


pieces by Wilton, of Siena marble — 
The dinkig-room is 7 by 26, Pj 22 
high. The ceiling coved in ſtucco; the 
9 part in compartments deſcribing an 
oval, in which is a blazed wreath of branches 
ſurrounding a horn pierced with arrows; 
around it, compartments ornamented with 
ſcrolls and feſtoons; the cove decorated 
in the ſame manner and with baſs reliefs. 
The execution very neat. 
The chimney-piece by Wikon, plates of 
Siena, with ornaments. of» ene white 
Marble. 099% 905111100 
4 breakfaſt room, 27 by 20. E vans] 
The firſt bed- chamber, 25 by 21; the 
-drefling-room;; Sei ent ee 
The ſecond, 18 by 185 3 the aero. 
ron, 24 by 2. 1 
The third, 18 by "IF | 469 
The fourth, 24 by 18. | n 
In the attic ſtory, are ten bed bene! 3 
in the: baſement floor five, one dreſſing- 
room, a hall, and a billiard room. Theſe 
apartments are all fitted up for company, 
as the ſervants are laid in the offices. 
From this ſketch it is ſeen how well the 
3 ſpace is divided: Into an exceeding 


good dining room, an excellent rendezvous 


1 169 by 
robm, a breakfaſt one: Four Pritteipal 
bed-chambers, with dreſſing rooms 5 15 
other bed-chambers and a billiard. room. 
It is certainly thrown into apartments with 


as much judgment as. Wy hople 1 in Eng- 


Land. l en 8 

At no great diſtance arb te püblle edi- 
fices, raiſed by the Turner faul, Wich 
well deſerve notice: An hoſpital, * public 


ſchool, and A chulch, a. mivſoleam ad- 


110 L STR 55111 19% 2 


Joining. 8 . 
f The firſt is a large handſonie Bulla ng, 


incloſing three ſides of a tout, Founded! by 
kol- 


Sir William Turner, as appears by the fc 


lowing inſer i eh over the entrance. ba * 

pital was founded and en- 
William Turner, kn ght, ö 
Lord Mayor of the dit of "London, 1 1 


„ This k 
dowed 1676, 5 Sr 


care, ſufficiency aud integrity in that m 
giſtracy and other public dice, in the 


moſt diffcult times, the unuſual preſents | 
and grateful acknowledgmenits of ſeveral - 
companies of the eity declare; whoſe. cha- - 
rity, and love for his native country, let 
_ this foundation teſtify. The chapel, and 


the two ſchool houſes were erected, and the 


maſters and miſtreſſes houſes im roved and 


11 1742, by the orders and direction 


of | 


ee edn. adn Re 


2 E Ti aner. Eſq; the preſent gover- 


> 8 f *- 


1 A, old women, ten boys, and ten girls: 
| nurſe. A charity of the moſt uſeful ſpecies. 


at ſixtegn,; are.cloathed at going out, an 


_ ner, the hand inimitably done; and.on 
| 9 Wilkam Turner, The, preſept Mr. | 


1 10 4] 


_— — 


The founda an. "conkits of 1 ten old men, | 


A cha plain, a maſter, A. miſtreſs, and a 


The boys and girls are taken in between 
the ages of nine and eleven 3 they leave it 


at the expiration of ſeven ears, upon 
bringing A of hair — be = 
viour, they have a benefaftiqn of 6 3 «. 
92 the fund for which, goathivg and be- 
efaction was left by Serjeant Turner. The 
chapel; is a ſmall but very 1 neat one, 35. feet 
by 33, the roof arched in compartments, 5 
and ſupported by four ionic pillars, ght 
and handſome. Over the altar, is A, very 
ne painting. on. glaſs: The ſubject is the 


1 2 2 | 


-" offering « of the Magi; the heads, attit des, 


42 


and group very expreſſive ;, the colgurs, ex- 
ceeding good. On one ſide Serjeant be ; 
| | 


urner, has increaſed the parter's falary, 
that no fees may be. taken fro om AY per- 
r whatever who view the foun dation. 
: ,;The 1 ſchool is a large ey Weane 


he | ws We xe: gular 


: FF wn } 
gular building, [raiſed in 1709! by:Chale- 
ley Turner, Eſq; and endowed with»1007; 


a-year to the maſter, 59 J. to the uſher, by 
and 30 J. for the purchaſing books and 


other uſes. There is a handſome library, 
well filled with valuable books; and among 
other curiofities, a carving of St. George and 
the Dragon, cut out of one piece of box- 
wood. the minute delicacy of the execu- 
tion was, I believe, ſcarce ever equalled. 
The church is a very light and hand- 
ſome building of ſtone, raiſed by Mr. Tur- 
ners father, now living : The area within 
is 90 feet by 42, the roof ſupported by ſix 
tuſcan pillars: : Adjoining is the mavſoleuth, 
a circular dome room of 20 feet diameter, 
built by Mr. Cholmley Turner. Among 
other monumental ſtatues, here are thoſe 
of that | gentleman. and 7 Ti wr, 
Eſq; by Schemacber. ti b AF As 
The following feat areithoſ6of hich 
the endowment of the hoſpital and ſchool 
onſiſts: I inſert them,. not as an object of 
eonſequence . in itſelf, hut for the iſake of 
the propontions, and to ſſley how well the 
income of theſe foundations has been ma- 
naged: The lands, of charities and other 
am works are in general ſo extremely 
(144 | | underlet, 
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andere, that this example of cg d he 
rents: ought to be' univerſally followed. 
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From the da vl in the | 
park, is a moſt noble proſpect of the coun- 
try around theſe edifices; you look down 
upon them in the midſt of a ſine extenſive 
vale indloſeRed with incloſures, and bound- 


| ed by the ſea and the river Tees; the 
higher lands of Durbam filling the diſtant 


view: The new farm houſes raiſed by Mr. 
7 urner, render the proſpect neatly pleaſing. 
But theſe matters are of trivial conſe- 
5 bfi quence 


2 * 


Ln -Þ 


| quence in compariſon with! the i improve: | 


ments at preſent carrying on by Mr. Turner; 
| when he came to the eſtate be found the 
manſion ſuch as by no means ſatisfied 
him; he converted it into the houſe I 


have juſt deſcribed. The roads leading 


every way to. it were execrably bad; 
thoſe parts now unmended prove it ſuffi 
ciently: He exerted himſelf with the ut- 
moſt ſpirit to remedy this [moſt diſagree- 
able of all evils; About his own” houſe he 


makes them himſelf, and throughout the 
reſt of Cleveland vigorouſly puſnied a very 
conſiderable ſubſcription, to render them 


all good without the aſſiſtance of turn- 
pikes; and it ſhould be remarked, that 
ſuch parts of the road between Stoteſſey 


and Kirkleatham, (which are the only ones 
I travelled) as are finiſhed, and the bridges 


that are built, are done in a manner +290 
to moſt turnpikes, and ſaperior to many. 


The farms, of which his Cleveland eſtate 


is compoſed, conſiſted of ſcattered fields 
very little connected, and generally at a 
diſtance from the houſes, moſt of which 
were in a bad condition. Theſe defects he 
remedied with the utmoſt ſpirit and judg- 


ment, for he built new farms with conve- 
nient — ſtables, cow-noules, Se. Se. 


f 
| 


| [-18& 8 
in the ſtrongeſt manner, of brick, tile, and 
proportionable timbers, in the propereſt 

ſituations of the eſtate, and then threw to 
each the fields around it x. 

In this excellent work he has made 0 
great a progreſs, that five complete {ets are 
already erected, beſides great reparations of 
others that were found where yy ought to 
remain. 

With the cottages of the poor he ind 
the ſame inconvenient circumſtances : They 
were wretched hovels of themſelves, and 
placed every where but in the ſpots wanted. 
He has proceeded far in remedying this 
evil; by raiſing fourteen new ones ſubſtan- 
tially built of brick and tile, and by placing 
them round an open ſpace, by way of 
green, has greatly ornamented the country. 
Beſides theſe buildings, Mr. Turner has 
raiſed a new blackſmith's honſe and ſhop; _ 
a wheelwright's, a butcher's, and a ſhop- 
keeper's: By which means, he has pro- 
vided the neceſſary tradeſmen for the neigh- 
bourhood, at the ſame time that his . 
is greatly encreaſed and ornamentet. 


* This was at the ſame time executed at — 
another eſtate of Mr. Turner's in the es Riding, 
| where he built ſix new farm-houſes and offices com- 
Plete. 
„ e eee Formerly, 


a1 

Formerly, the neighbourhood was much 
peſtered with a collection of little black- 
guard alehouſes, which not only encou- 
raged idleneſs and drunkeneſs among all 
the villagers, but were conſtant receptacles 
of ſmugglers, a ſpecies of vermin much 
frequenting the coaſt ; all theſe he aboliſh- 
ed, and in their room has built two very 
handſome inns, one in the new village 
abovementioned, and the other in a little 
fiſhing town, a part of his eſtate on the 
coaſt. They have ſeveral very handſome 
apartments, and excellent conveniencies of 
all ſorts, and by fixing in them creditable 
people and annexing a. farm to each, the low 
miſchievous practices of the former houſes 
are deſtroyed, and real utility ſubſtituted in 
their room. A further object ſhould not 
be overlooked ; the inn at the fiſhing town 


is very near one of the fineſt, firmeſt 


beaches in England: This induced Mr. 
Turner to raiſe a houſe with handſome 
apartments, to build bathing machines, 
and have the neceſſary attendants, that his 


own company, and the neighbourhood, 


might have the convenience of bathing 
without the trouble or expence of going to 
Scarborough. An excellent defign, which 

age © can- 


| p- 116 1 
cannot fail of being attended with veiy 
agreeable, and probably beneficial conſe- 
quences.— The vice and idleneſs attend- 
ing a parcel of wretched hedge alehouſes 
are quite removed, and numerous conve- 
niencies to the country eſtabliſhed in their 
ſtead. 8 
HBeſides theſe works, he has crefted a 
houſe near the ſea with ſpacious granaries, 
warehouſes, &c. deſigned. for, and let-to a 
- merchant, by way of fixing a trade at this 
place; or at leaſt providing ſuch conveni- - 
encies, that the farmers may be ſure of 
proper places for lodging their corn ready 
'for the ſea, and alſo enabling the merchant 
to ſpeculate in the corn trade at Kirkleatham 
as well as other places. A deſign of a moſt 
enlarged nature, and which can ſcarcely 
fail of being men with very beneficial 
„ 

HFaving taken Wi flight ſurvey of theſe 
moſt uſeful eſtabliſhments and buildings; 
.let me, in the next place, aim at giving ſome 
account of this excellent gentleman's ex- 
perimental agriculture, which is more 
worthy of attention than moſt of the fort. 
Ihe points he principally aims at in 


this walk, are 
1 Firft, 


0,009 ] 

Firſt, The introducing of the r of 
culture. 

Secondly, That of clover. _ 

T birdly, The improvement. of the breed 
of cattle. 

Fourthly, The increaſi 8 the population 
of his eſtate. | 
_ Fifthly, The general im provements of 
his farms, which he takes into his own. 
hands by degrees, and when ann into 
a proper ſtate, re-lets them. 

With ſome other points of r which 
I ſhall afterwards minute. 

Cabbages, Mr. Turner has e frood | 
the year 1764, when he began his trials. 
That year he planted a rood and a half, 
upon a piece of ground that had been full 
of trees, which were ſtubbed. After this, 
it was ploughed in winter two or three 
times, and in the beginning of May plant- 
ed in rows three fect aſunder, the plants 
two fect from each other. They were only 
hand hoed, but the operation repeated three 
or four times: They were firſt uſed at 
Candlemas, for ſome fat oxen, and they eat 
them very heartily. They were the Scorch 
cabbage. The experiment, though not 

3 concluſive, 


181 | 
- concluſive, gave great hope of ſuccels « on a 
larger ſcale. 

In 4765, two acres, a good loamy ſoil 
were planted. An oat ſtubble was fixed 
upon in the preceding autumn, and fal- 
lowed for the purpoſe. The ſeed was 
ſown in March. The 18th and 19th of 
June they were planted directly out of the 
ſeed-bed, in rows, the ſame diſtance as be- 
fore. They were horſe-hoed twice with a 
common plough, and the rows hand-hoed 
as often. This crop was uſed between 
Chr:flmas and Candlemas, and chiefly in a 
deep ſhow : Eighteen oxen were fatting on 
turnips, which: being buried by the ſnow, 
the beaſts were put to cabbages ; they all 
eat them much better than the turnips. A 
particular trial was made, by burying ſome 
cabbzges in their feeding-trough under a 
heap of turmps; they turned aſide the 
turnips: at once, without biting one, and 
ſeized the cabbages with the utmoſt greedi- 
neſs. Theſe two acres, were part of twelve; 

the other ten ſown with turnips. In the 
ſpring following the whole field was ſown 
with barley : The part after the cabbages 
was much freer from weeds than the reſt 


of 


L 179 J 
of the field, and yielded eight buſhels 
acre more than the reſt of the field. — = 
This experiment, upon the whole, was very 
ſatisfactory; and the greateſt motive for 8 
purfaing the culture with ſpirit. 

The ſame year, upon half an acre of 
clay land, ſummer and winter fallowed, 
another experiment was made on cabbages 
by planting them with a plough. About 
midſummer” a furrow was drawn, tlie 
plants laid in, and covered by the ridge of 
another furrow; then the land was plough- 
ed in the common manner, until the fur- 
row was at four feet diſtance from the row 
of plants, when it was filled in the ſame 
manner as before; and ſo the work was 
continued till finiſhed. Moſt of theſe 
plants! lived, but were after war ds very back- 
ward, neither cabbaged nor throye well. 
They were eat off by ſheep at Martinmas. 

In 1766, two acres more were cultivated, 
upon a clay foil, an oat ſtubble,” winter 
fallowed. At the end of May, this field 
was planted with the plough in the ſame 
manner as before, only a good handful of 
dung being laid by the planters upon the 
root of every cabbage, They were horſe- 
hoed twice, and hand. weeded as often. 
| I 4 '® his 
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This crop turned out very good, the average 


weight ber cabbage being 14 56. but yet 
the opinion was that this way of planting 
was by no means equal to dibbling them, 
They were begun to be uſed about Mar- 
tinmas, with. fat oxen ; eight or nine were 
feeding on them, ſome for a fortnight; ſome 
a month, and ſome nine weeks: The fat- 
ting all of them was finiſhed by the cab- 
bages, which more. than anſwered all ex- 


pectations; the beaſts. taken out of fine 
graſs, fell to the cabbages with great eager- 


neſs, and were carried on as well as any 


beaſts could poſſibly be, on . other 


food. 
In 1767, Mr. Turner had eight acres s of 

the large Scotch ſort; and two acres of the 

Anjou. : 
For the firſt, the land was both ſummer 


and winter fallowed; and planted from 


the ſeed-bed the 18th of June, in rows 
four feet aſunder, and two feet from 


plant to plant. They were twice horſe- 
hoed and hand-hoed as often. They were 
begun to be uſed about Martinmas with fat 


oxen, milk cows, and fat ſheep; but the 


leaves not cabbaged were ail broke off, and 
given to young cattle withſtraw, Two oxen, 


in 


L 
in very low condition, and a cow were put 
to them at that time, and kept on them till 


the beginning of March; they were then 


quite fat, and ſold to the butcher, each 80 
ſtone 14 1b, each. The cow was about half 
fat when ſhe began the cabbages, ſhe was 
completed in a high degree of fatneſs by 
the beginning of March. 

One of the oxen, had his 2 0. 8 
weighed to him; he eat 15 ſtone, or 210 lb. 
and half a ſtone of hay, every 24 hours. 

Before the milch cows were put to the 
cabbages, the milk of one of them was 
meaſured, and again three days after ſne 
had fed on them; the quantity was in- 


creaſed two quarts per diem, but it talled of 8 


the cabbages. 
The cows in general took to the cab- 
bages with great eagerneſs, and they agreed 
very well with them. The calves alſo throve 
well on them. The ſheep fatted excellent- 
.ly, and were fold from the cabbages at 435. 


a head to. the butcher. The: young cattle = 


did much better on the leaves and ſtraw, 
then ever before on ſtraw alone. 
The Anjou cabbages were planted in a 
rich black loam and clay, after oats, but 
upon a winter fallow. The ſeed was ſown 


a1 a = 


In March, and the plants ſet the eder aning 
ef May, ttt rows four feet aſunder, and two 


feet from plant to plant. They were horſe- 
| Koed twice and hand-hoed twice. They 


were begun to be uſed a little after Michael. 
mas, at three feet and an half high, by 
cutting off the leaves and leaving the ſtems. 
They were given to milch cows, which 


Hichering in froſty nights, the cattle would 
ent them no longer. The ſtems ſtood till 
the middle of * but «th very few 
og "70 

In 1768, the bietent y ear, Mr. J. 80 
experiments on this — uſeful vegetable, 
are very extenſive; ——_— of wa Pee 
of land. | 

The ſeed was ſown at twice, fone the 
Hater end of Auguſt, and the reſt at the 
end of February all the large Scotch ſort. 
The fields are, | 

No. 1. Three acres and an half. The 
fold a rich black loam, both ſummer and 
winter fallowed; planted the beginning of 


Abril in rows, four feet aſunder, and two 


ww from plant to plant. | 
No. 2. Three acres. The foil clay, and 


: Back loam ; on an oat ſtubble, winter fal- 


lowed 3 


liked them much at friſt, but the Faves 


= 
fowed ; planted the begining of My, in | 
the lame manner. 
No. 3. One acre and an half. The foil 
a rich black loam ; planted the middle of 
May, on a winter TO”, after oats. Ro 
the ſame. 

No. 4. Three acres. The foil ſtrong 
clay, but long in tillage ; planted the be- 
ginning of June, on a winter fallow, after 
peaſe, Rows the ſame, _ 

No.. 5. Five acres and. an half. The 
ſoil a light marly loam, not very rich, but 

limed for the cabbages, two chaldrons per 
| acre, a fortnight before planting. They 
were ſet the middle of June, on a winter 
- fallow; two acres and a half after wheat, 
and three after oats. Rows the ſame. 

No. 6. Ten acres. The ſoil a ſtrong 
clay, long in tillage; limed before planting, . 
one chaldron and a half per acre. Set the 
end of June, on a winter fallow, after | 
clover. Rows'the ſame. 
All theſe experiments were horſe-hoed 
twice; and hand-weeded twice. 

Reſpecting the ſucceſs of theſe crops, I 
made the following minutes : 

No. 1. ——In this field. we cut a prime 
Bud (not however ſo picked that we 

could 
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could not find many as large, and ſome 
probably larger) that weighed with the 
talk and leaves 35 lb. 
The looſe leaves - 7 lb. 
The ſtalk - we 5.26 


_ 9 
Wehe e the cabbaged part 5 20 
Weight of the food for cattle . 


After viewing the whole piece with the 
utmoſt attention, I fixed upon a cabbage 
by way of medium, as near as poſſible the 
average of the whole; but, if any variation, 
rather under than over the truth. 

The weight, ſtalk and leaves 206 lb. 


The Raves 2 4 lb. 

The fralk © ae 2 
Weight of the cabbaged part 20 
Ditto, of the food for cattle on ag | 


Now by planting the land in rows, four 
Feet aſunder, and the plants two feet from 
each other, every cabbage takes up eight 
ſuperficial feet; and as there are 43, 560 
feet ! in an acre, there are conſequently 5445 
cabbages. 


„ 
cabbages. This number at 24 lb. per 
cabbage, gives 58 tons, 6 cwt. for the 


amount ot an acre; which is beyond all 


doubt a very conſiderable produce. 

Mr. Turner has found from experiment 
that the improvement of oxen of 80 ſtone, 
by fatting four months on cabbages, 
amounts upon an average to 5 l. 109. Some 
he has put up lean, but generally in good 
fleſh. According to the experiment above- 
mentioned of an ox of that weight, eating 
210 lb. in 24 hours, the quantity in four 
months would be 11 tons 5 ct. That 1s, 
an acre would fat five oxen, and leave above 
two tons of cabbages to ſpare. And at 
51. tos. an ox, this is 27 J. 10 6. per acre. 
The five beaſts, at 7 lb. of hay per day per 
head, will eat in the four months one ton 
17 cwt, Say two tons, this, 30 5. a ton is 
37. and deducted from 271 10 f. leaves 
24 J. 105. for the product of the cabbages. 
Thus far the fact; now for the curi- 


oſity of ſuch as from ſuppoſition would fix 
upon different data, let us calculate the 
value upon different rules. 

Suppoſe the ox to take five months to 
make the above improvement of 51. 105. 
he 


18 1 


he will, in that caſe, eat 14 tons; and an 
acre will fat four oxen, and leave a ſur- 
plus of two tons of cabbages. This at 
5. 105. an ox, is 221. per acre, hay the 
ſame as before, 3 J. and the produce * 
cabbages o 
If an ox in five months makes the i im- 
provement of no more than 5 J. the pro- 
duct of the: cabbages will then (hay de- 
ond amount to 17 /. 
If an ox in five months improves only 
41. 10.5; the neat 3 of an acre will 


Ar E n 


then be 15 . | 
_ Laſtly, if he! _— but 4 1. the neat | 
produce will be a 3 1. hut to proceed to 
the other fields. 


No. 2. Is as good No „ 

No. 5. That half after oats ranks next. Es 

No. 3. Next heſt. CF 

No. 4. The next. | 

No. 5. The other half next. 

No. 6. The worlt, that is the moſt 
backward. Ht . 

| Beſides cabbages, Mr. 7 urner, this year, 
has two acres of brocoli upon a clay ſoil, 
Planted at Midſummer, in rows of three feet 
aſunder, the plants boo. feet from each 

+ | other; 
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other; they have been twice horſe-hoed, 
and once hand-weeded : - The- defign'of 
uſing them was not in expectation of a 
great weight, but a food fer ſheep in the 
fpring, the two laſt weeks in April: As 
this is the firſt experiment, the reſult ĩs un- 
The expences of cultivating cabbages 
have been to Mr. Turner as follows: . 


Upon a ſummer fallow, 


# 4 


| Two years rent 2 0. 10 0 
Seven pioughings, at 48. 6d. 1 11 6 
K ill v =i7 7 T6 ITS 
N. B. Five women plant an acre | 
in a day. | 
Two horſe-hoemgs = 0 4 6 
N. B. One plow does two acres | J 


a-day. 4 0 | 
Two hand-weedings - - '= © ch 0 
1 


by - N 7 * * . 
& v 


* Mr. Turner never watered but once, as bs finds 
the practice quite uſeleſs; but if ĩt is done, the expence 
Is 2 5. II d. per acre, A man, a horſe, and a water-cart 
The water near) 25. 64. and ten women, 35. 46. 

heſe will do in a day two acres. 


Upon 


— 


1 8 


—— Dpens winter fallow. 10 
Rent — M 44. o 15 Oo 
Four ploughings 0 18 0 
Planting - . ge 
3 5 15-00% 517.& 4 6 
10914 Stettin ui de 


The ſeed and ſowing too inconſiderable 
to divide. 
The variation of fallowing, * not, in 


all caſes, produce an apparent difference of 
crop, becauſe it is only practiſed when the 


land is either very poor or much exhauſted; 
in which caſe the ſummer fallowing un- 


doubtedly deſerves univerſal imitation. A 


ſummer and winter fallow, and ſo excel- 
lent a fallow as cabbages, certainly are ſuf- 
ficient to bring land into heart. With a 
ſummer fallow, the genera] account ſtands 
: : 


\ 


Produce. 
one acre, fatting five oxen /. 24 10 
Ker, culture, Sc. G.. + in; 5 $:4516 
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After a winter fallow. 


Produce: © 
One acre, farting. five oxert . 24 © 0 
Rent and culture * 1 7 0 


111 


* * 


Profit . bis — — * 21 13 


aw Akt 


This very ingenious i s ideas of 
the cabbage culture in general, are theſe: 
That the great and indiſputable utility of 

them is ſo clear, that they cannot fail of 
becoming a part of common farming, and 
in all probability of turning out as benefi- 
cial to individuals in particular, and to the 
nation in general, as ever turnips have done: 
That they thrive in their utmoſt perfection 
upon land totally improper for turnips, 
ſtrong clays; in ſoils that oblige the far- 
mer to depend totally upon hay and young 
graſs for the winter and ſpring proviſion 


olf his cattle; that confine him to the com- 


mon fallows, without the Mex 
profit of fallow crops.” 

Thirdly, That cabbages are a very cer- 
tain crop, that may in the largeſt concern 
be fully depended on for the moſt numerous 
ſtocks of cattle; turnips not being of near 

N Vor. II. ys the 


the certainty, ' from'the-attacks of the fly, 
and the accidental failing of the ſeed. 
Fourthly, That cabbages. are of ver: 
great conſequence even upon turnip-farms; 
for the expence of providing a nurſery- bed 
of plants, ready to prick into the turnip- 
fallows, in caſe of a failure of that crop, is 
ſo very inconſiderable, and the profit fs 
immenſe, in caſe of ſuch failure, that no 
ſenſible and unprejudiced farmer, once ac- 
quainted with the culture, would ever be 
without ſuch a Verden to anſwer un- 
foreſcen calls. 
V fthly, That cabbages, for all ſorts of 
Gabe: both lean and fat, are ſuperior to 
turnips; go much farther, and both feed 
and fatten them better. | 
 Sixthly, That cabbages, he has Rey by 
conſtant experience, prepare the land for 
| fpring-corn' much better mh mans he or 
even a fallow. f 


The SECOND 2 ant * Mr. 7 urner's 
lars; has been the introduction of 
clover. The farmers throughout Cleveland, 

Have, to this day, rejected the uſe of that 

noble vegetable; notwithſtanding their 
poſſeſſing a fine rich clay foil, which reaſon 
"tells one, would 18 vaſt crops of it. 

II 0 This 
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This gentleman has introduced the uſe of 
it with the ſame ſpirit he ezerts in all his 
views: He has fown it upon large tracts of 
land, and with great ſucceſs. One expe- 
riment, in which he was AcCurathy is highly 
worthy. of inſertion.  * 

A field, containing 13 acres of dover, 
and three acres in a border of very bad na- 
tural graſs, was ſown with clover, among 
the crop of laſt year: This year it has 
flouriſhed greatly, and yielded the follow- 
ing produce, 
From Ladyday to the middle of May if 
kept 80 ſheep and fix young cattle, At 010 
Midſummer it was mown for hay, of which 
it yielded as much as was worth 20 J. at 
the ſtack, After this it maintained 106 
ſheep and 20 oxen, two months; 16 cart 
horſes, three weeks; two mares and two 
foals, a fortnight ; and 60 ſheep, fix "Ons 
This may be valued as fallows : : 
Hay | - L. % 00 
Keeping 80 ſheep ſeven weeks, at 
3 4. per week - . 
— ſix young cattle, ditto, at gd. 1 11 6 
-— 100 ſheep, two months, at 34. 10 0 © 
— 20*OXCN, ditto, at 1s, 6 d, 1 &'0 


Carry „ 50 1 11 LS 
K 2 


1 
Brought over - / 50 11 6 
Keeping 16 cart horſes, three 


weeks, at 15.64. - 3 12 © 
— two mares and two foals, two 


0 ſheep, ſix weeks, at 3 4. 4 10 6 


Total 59 1 6 
The moſt that I can deduct for 
the three acres of bad graſs is 
. 4 16 


B 


Remains for the clover 55 o o 

Or 4 1. 45. per acre. | | 
This farm was only rented a year ago at 
95. an acre; let us therefore continue the 


Sccount.. 

Expences, [7 3 
1 . 0 
Seed and ſowing - 2 00 
Mowing, making, and fiacking 

the hay, at 5s. an acre , 3 5 o 


11 2.0 


This deducted from the EE uce 
557. there remains re: profit 43 18 0 


or 34. 75. per acre, If this experiment 
15 1 | does 
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does not prove the value of clover, nothing 


can; but the general uſe of it in ſo many 


parts of the kingdom, ſhews the juſtneſs of 
the idea too clearly, to want any particular 
inſtances for general imitation : But to the 
farmers of thoſe tracts of country that have 
not yet adopted the culture, ſuch inſtances 
cannot be too ſtrongly a 


The THIRD object of Mr. Tu urner 8 ꝙco- | 


nomics, has been the improvement of the 
breed of cattle, Cleveland, though abound- 
ing with kinds which are good on com- 
pariſon with ſeveral counties, yet did not 
the breed ſatisfy this gentleman, while bets 


ter were to be had. An emulation, if I 


may ſo expreſs it, highly laudable. 
The breed of horned cattle common in 


this country is the ſhort horned kind, called 


the Holderneſs breed improperly ; - but 
really the Dutch ſort; Theſe cattle are 
good for fatting, as they grow to a great 
weight, but for milking Mr. Turner rec- 
kons them much inferior to the Lancaſhire 
ſhort horned breed ; and in fatting he like · 


wiſe finds them in proportion to their 


weight eaſier fed, and more profitable. 


Theſe are not mere conjectures, but in 


ſome meaſure are founded on experiment; 


K 3 for, 


m1 
Fl in reſpect of milch bartl two trials ; 
were made, 
From 52 quarts: of milk, n by the 
long horned cows, a cheeſe was made 3 1b. 
larger than another made from 58 4 quarts 
of milk given by the ſhort horned cows. 
From 22 quarts of cream, from the milk 
of the long horned cows, 20 Ib. of butter 
were made, 22 3 qunces, to the Ib, But 
from 20 quarts 00 cream of the ſhort horn- 
ed cattſe only 15 lb. were made. 
Theſe two experiments are certainly, as 
far As they extend, concluſive. ; 
Mr. Turner did not procure a dairy of 
the trite Lancaſhire * long horned cows, 
without much trouble and great expence; 
for the great repute that breed has been in 
of late years, among the capital breeders of 
ſtock, has made the genuine breed ſought 
after, and the pedigrees ſearched into, al- 
moſt with as much attention as thoſe of 
race horſes. His fit bull colt him 40 


The. Derb Aire bulk: 18 a baſtard ſort of BBU 
Hire, and. for mere milking is perhaps as profitable as 
the bell. II. He rd (this gentleman 8 ſteward). had 
a cow of the breed between both, which, in Seprencber 

on | r= IEG of milk each meal, which in one 


7 4. "This calf — 2 22 b. > quarter.” 21 
1 guineas 2 
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gauineas and he at the ſame time bought 


15 cos, that æoſt him 20 guineas each; 
and to ſhew / the value of this breed for the 


purpoſe of bregding bulls it may;netctie | 


amiſs to remark, that Mr. Turner was of 
fered-bo:gaineas: for two of theſe cu by 
the moſt famous ſtock-hreeder perhaps in 
Englaud, Mr Bakewell, of ,Ditchity, near 
Loughborough in Leiceſterſpire. 2710 
be pr incipal arguments weden dau 
of the long horned cattle, in Kaen to 
the ſhort horned breed, ate theſe s, -12{! 


Fin, In fatting, they feed much faſter | 


and better than other cattle; require eſp 
graſs in quantity, than the ſhont:horns, and 
will do upon much worſe; butoupon the 
beſt of lays Spell thrive to grłater 


* 27142 g 
> 1 iD! % 4 : 


years old killed at e 28, I: weigh | 

ing as e. ES ment! 2200 f, Dan 
50 „ an?) ene, Bray 
3 4 Gürtel ; 29 e 
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* This gentleman's; 8 Pope beaſts Are, 1 
ever, very ga in their” kind; witneſs, an ox Teven 
7 
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' Secondly, A ** of this breed may be 
ee upon worſe graſs, and leſs of it, 


than one of ſhort horns, and at the ſame 
time bine a | nm CU of bu tter and 
cheeſe,” . 
| \ Thirdly, 1 is aſſerted, that there is 2651 
difference between wintering 30 ſhort horn- 
ed beaſts or coun, and 30 che horned 
ones. . 
i Pourthly, The dente of breeding 
very fine bulls of great value, is on the 
ſide of the long horns. + 
In the breed of ſheep, this SEVER 
has: been likewiſe curious; the common 


Cleveland kind is the long leg'd Teefwater, 


which though of a great ſize, are reckoned 
neither of a good make, nor ſo advan- 


tageous in their wool as ſome other ſorts. 
This induced him to procure a very fine 


breed, partly of the. Lincolnſhire kind : 
Short leg d, broad backed, and carrying 
fine fleeces; from 141 of them he laſt 


year cut 66 ſtone of woal, which he ſold 


at 10. 64. a ſtone. His tups s 14 or 


15 lb. each, 


Founrxur v, Mr. Turner has made it a 
maxim of conduct to increaſe the population 
of his territory as much as poſlible ; and 


for 


. ——ͤ— — ——’ꝗ— 


LEE 
for this purpoſe he acts diametrically op- 
ſite to the vulgar ideas impreſſed by thoſe 
efforts of barbariſm, the poor laws of this 
kingdom: Inſtead of quarrelling with 
other pariſhes to ſee who ſhould be trou- 


bled with the feweſt poor, he endeavours | 
by all means to increaſe the number in his, 


by receiving all who come, that can and 
will work, and as faſt as the old cottages 
fill he builds new ones, It is his conſtant 
practice to employ all that offer for work, 


and to keep them at it regularly: But the | 


| idle ſtrolling part of the poor that can 


work, but will not, he has as little mercy 


on; but is ſure. to puniſh them in ſuch a 
manner as the law allows in his acting 
capacity of a juſtice of the peace, Nor is 
this the only method he takes of increaſing 
the population of his neighbourhood ; he 


takes every year a number of the boys 


from the foundling hoſpital at Ach1orth, 
in this county, and binds them apprentices 
to his tenants, to be taught the practical 
part of huſhandry. All this forms an en- 
larged and enlightened ſyſtem. of politicks, 
yery far removed from the pernicious 


Practices of nine tenths of the kingdom. 


N is obſer vable, i 4 the poor rates of his 
villages, 


—— 2 — — 


— —— 
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vllages, have by no means inereaſed ſince 
this plan has been DD 


Firrütr, I ſhould remark, that the ge⸗ 
neral plan and I tendency of this ſpirited cul- 
tivator's huſbandry 3 is to keep conſtantly in 
bis hands a large tract of land; he takes 
the worlt firſt, and improyes it by ever ry 
means : If the'bii uildings ate in bad condi- 
tion, he raiſes t w ones; throws the farm 
regularly around ez 
regular ſhapes; pings the fences) into good 
order ;—fallows the worn out lands, ahbd 
throws them into fuch beneficial cout ſes of 
Kuſbandry, by means of cabbages and clo- 
ver, as in a few Fears to bring them into 
7 0 per order for 1 Ving down wih graſſes; 
| Which he accordi 1581 executes, and leaves 
2 final part in lag, Then he lets the 
| fart, and takes another into his hands to 

manage in the fame manner; by whit 

means his eſtate, in a few JETT, will be a 

garden. e : 

Beſides theſe Zeſtrat deſigns, this ech. 
man has tried ſome Particular exper imetith, 
nich 1 ſhall next give ſome account of. 

In 1767, he cultivated fix acres of car- 
Tots In a field, the Foil of which was part 

F white ſand, and the reſt a black and 


| | richer 
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a 
richer ſand; It was ſummer fallowed, and] | 
_ ſown in the broad- caſt manner the begin- 
ning of April. They came up very regu- 
ed were hand-weeded in about five 
weeks, and three times afterwards. They 
were alſo hand-hoed, with hoes three inches 
wide, but left ſo near as from three to four 
inches, in which manner they ſtood till ta- 
ken up: This was about Michaelmas : They 
were dug up with three and four pronged 
forks. Their ſize in the black ſand was 
from ſix to eight inches long, but leſs than 
a man's wriſt. In the white ſand they were 
not above five inches long, and not ſo large 
as the others. The crop was given to mileh 
cows, and hogs; the cows were very fond 
of them, and their milk received no ill 
taſte from them. Several hogs, por! kers 
of ſix ſtone, were fatted on them: No 
pork could. be finer, they fatted quick and 
exceedingly well: The carrots were given 
raw. As to the ex penoe, the eee 
hoeing, and taking up, coſt 15 1. 
It ſhould be remarked, that no plaiivs 
concluſions of the profit of ' carrots are to 
be drawn from this trial, on account of 
their being left ſo very near each other: 
Carrots ſhould be ſet out at a foot aſunder 
1 . 
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at leaſt, otherwiſe the loſs is very great; 


but it is a point of conſequence to know 


on wia, that raw. carrots ** fat hogs 
well. . 

+ Pttatoes he has this year cultivated on a 
lube ſcale, with very great appearance of 
profit. | They were planted after the above 
mentioned crop of - carrots, the middle of 


April, and firſt week in May, in rows three 


feet aſunder and 12 inches from plant to 
plant, and covered by the plough; the large 
potatoes were ſliced, the ſmall ones not. 
They were horſe-hoed once, and hand- 


boed once; beſides two hand weedings. 


I took up ſeveral before they were arrived 
at their full growth, and calculate from 


them, that the average weight ber plant, 


was 1 lb. 8 ounces. Each plant in this 
method of ſetting, takes up three ſuperfi - 
cial feet; and as there are 443,560 in an 
acre, the number of plants is conſequently 
14,520, and the total weight tons 14 Ct. 


which at 56 Ib, the buſhel, makes 588 


buſhels in an acre; and theſe at 1 5. 6 4, 
a buſhel, amounts to 43 J. 185s.; at 15. a 
buſhel to 29. 8 s. ; which certainly makes 
potatoes an article. of very great conſe- 
quence. But as the whole crop was not 
is actually 


fy Þ 

actually meaſured, ſome may poſſibly ima- 
gine, that chance threw us upon particular 
good plants. Accident might poſſibly occa- 
ſion ſmall variations, but I am confident 
not of any conſequence: However to give a 
ſtriking allowance, let us ſuppoſe the crop 
at 11b. each, the product at 1s. 64. a 
buſhel, will then be 29 J. 65s. and at 1s. 
191. 125. which are crops of fo large an 
amount as cannot fail to prove the im- 
menſe conſequence of this root. | 
Beſides this experiment, Mr. Turner has 
this year another piece of ground in pota- 
toes; a very rich black loam well manur- 
ed. I dug up ſeveral of theſe plants and 
with great accuracy in chuſing and weigh- 
ing ; and taking the average, found the 
medium weight, per plant, to be 4 lb. 8 oz. 
They were planted in beds four feet wide, 
with alleys of two feet, and three rows on 
each bed; the plants 18 inches aſunder, 
this gives 29 tons 3 Ct. per acre, or 1166 
bufhels, which at 1s. 6d. amount to 871. 
9s. or at 15. to 58 J. 6s. An immenſe 

product for a fingle acre, and which con- 
firms the notion not uncommon near Lon- 
don of potatoes ſometimes yielding 100 J. 
an acre, If any huſbandman will be at 
great 


y 
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great expence in A. tiling, clean 
ing, &, I apprehend there is no crop in 
the world ſo profitable as potatoes; 10 J. 
laid out in dung for one acre of land 
ſounds a vaſt expence; but with judicious 
management, thoſe ten pounds would un- 
doubtedly produce a moſt noble profit in 
the culture of this truly beneficial root: 1 

Lucerne Mr. Turner has cultivated ſome 

years; particularly, half an acre upon a 
rich loam, It was ſown in 1765, (ſuc- 
ceeding cabbages) in equally diſtant rows, 
10 inches aſunder. It was hand-hoed three 
times the firſt year, and afterwards ſuffi- 
ciently to keep it free from weeds. In 1766, 
it was cut five times. In 1767, five. In 
1768, four. And from obſervations accu- 
rately made, it is apprehended, that it 
would maintain at the rate of four cows 
acre. 
This ſpirited cultivator's general _ ice, 
conſiſts in many improvements on the 
common methods ; 585 will appear from 
the following ſketch. i 8 

His courſe of crops is, 

1. Sowing down with red clover among 
the corn crop on the land he takes 
into his hands, whether wheat or 

ſpring 


(us) 3 
ſpring corn. This he eats the ſue⸗ 


| ceeding year, till the middle of Moy; 
mous it about old n ran 
eats off the eddiſn. x 
2. Generally winter and ſummer fallow.) 
3. Another winter fallow for ſpring corn 
to lay down with; or for 2 
If the former, thews 
4. Spring corn; and ah it white . 
ver: Hitherto generally alone; never 
with hay ſeeds, upon account of the 
ſeeds of weeds : Propoſes ſeparated 
graſs ſeeds, for which * a nut- 
ſery is provided. 
If cabbages follow, then it is, 
4. Cabbages 
F. Spring corn en 
6. Clover 0 RATE an 
7. Wheat. Wo 
Which crops undoubtedly form an 


excellent courſe for ſtrong lands. 


For wheat, he ploughs (clover land) 


once, ſows one buſhel per acre, and reaps 


on an average 20. For barley, he ploughs 
thrice, ſows one buſhel,” and gains at an 
average, four quarters beſides ſcreenings. 
For oats, he ploughs once, twice, of thrice, 


ſows one ad and an half (but pro- 


* 
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poſes to try a ſmaller quantity) arid reaps 
from four to ſeven quarters ; got this year 
fix quarters. In 1767, three acres in a 

nine-acred field was ploughed between 

Chriſtmas and Candlemas. The 25th of 
March, ploughed two acres of ditto again; 
the other fix ploughed only at ſowing — 
the whole together. The two acres pro- 
duced ſeven buſhels and an half per acre, 
more than the reſt, The one acre was 
ſooner ripe ; not quite ſo good, but very 
full of weeds; the ſix acres the worſt, 
Turnips he cultivates in but ſmall quan- 
tities; but for thoſe he ſows, he makes the 
land perfectly fine, by ploughing four, five, 
or ſix times, as the ſeaſon requires. He 
hand-hoes them twice, and hand- weeds 
them thrice more or leſs, but ſo as to keep 
them perfectly clean; by this management, 
the average value of his crops is 4 /. 

Rape, he always ſows on breaking up 
old paſtures over-run with rubbiſh ; pared 
and burned, and ſown on one ploughing. 
Sometimes he feeds it, but does not then 
take a crop ; when it ſtands for ſeed he gets 
at an average 40 buſhels. Wheat ſuc- 
ceeds it. 


In manuring his fields he i is particular ly 
attentive, 
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attentive, and ſpares no expence to render 
all his lands, by theſe means,. as. good as 
poſſible. Lime, the common. manure of 
the country, he uſes in large quantities; 
lays on two chaldrons per acre at the ex- 
pence. of 12 5. per chaldron. Kelp aſhes, 
he procures at all opportunities; a ſhip 
load of 50 tons arrived while I was at 
Kirkleatham: They are 18 buſhels to the 
ton; and 40 the quantity for an acre; the 
improvement by them very great. Buck- 
wheat for ploughing in, Mr. Turner has 
tried with much accuracy; he ploughed i in 
nine acres the middle of July, in three di- 
viſions. The firſt, a wheat ſtubble; the 
ſecond, a pea ſtubble; and the third, fal- 
low: All three winter fallowed, and ſown 
the middle of May. It was five times 
ploughed after the buckwheat, and laid 
down with 6 lb. of white clover, and one 
buſhel meadow feſcue, per acre, ——The 
reſult was, that the fallow part was much 
the beſt—the wheat ſtubble next--and the 
pea ſtabble much the worſt, 

Dungs of all forts with lime, earth, Ge. 
&c.. he makes heaps of; and after care- 
fully: turning them oyer, and mixing well 
together, ſpreads the pelt on his grals 


lands. 
I. ͤ Cab- 
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conſtantly ploughs up as ſoon after harveft 
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Cabbages and ſtra w, are the winter food 
of his cos; his calves he feeds With new 
mitk for 14 or 20 days, and then fkim 
milk for three months, His milk rattle 


| are kept in the houſe all winter... 


This gentleman's profit by ſheep is con- 
ſacrable; 4s may be judged by his ſetting 
his two year olds at 43 s. each, and from 
96 ſtone of wol 48 lb.) being the produce 
of 140. He keeps them through winter 
upon turnips and cabbages ; a few of the 
latter, . gives. to his ewes in n 
time. e 

Alt his criltage. 6 is | per formed: at the rate 
of two oxen and one horſe per plough, with 
a driver; and an acre the common amount 
of a day's work : is allowance to his horſes 
of oats is, one buſhel per horſe per week 


the year round. His oxen are, in winter, 


fed on ſtraw, and worked on it: They are 
reckoned by this gentleman, who is ſo at- 
tentive to all branches of country buſineſs, 
much more profitable than horfes; inſo- 
much that he earneſtly recommends them 


to all induſtrious huſbandmen who think 


it requiſite to attend to all advantages; for 
this is not the leaſt. His arable fields he 


4 
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as palible; and before Chritmas, ſtirs twice. 
If the weather proves dry, he fallows all 
winter: His common depth is four inches, 
but is trying to gain a greater. 
Among other maxims of ane 
Mr. Turner purſues two which he appre- 
hends to be of great conſequenee;- firſt to 
keep all cattle out of graſs fields in the 
ſpring; and ſecondly, to lay no manure 
on arable land; and in partieular to ma- 
nure the webe d fields nn well 
the finſt yea. 2 Hi Jo! 
The owe 15 this gentlemaits farms as 
— B 722 — 81 | 
? 1000 8 from 6 94 0 tne 
016 Horſes 2 999 

> gat s Daze bes ud eit! 1 16a 

001 logs 1! 1 at 51 

-R=1cr92 36 Young cattlte 1 to 25155 


| oz l Futtiig beaſteeses fe] io» 
170 Sheep Jon Wai eb ud 
7 3 Waggons "4 659 
'Y Ne” Carts” Eno AST art 
22 Labourers Ws 


7 Servants. 7 10 ; 
5 — I have atten ptedr't to z. len the 
L 2 outline 


an” 1. 
outline of the works of tliis ſpirited im- 
prover We have ſeen him introduce thoſe 
excellent articles of culture, cabbages and 
clover deviſe and try abundance of ex- 
periments in various other branches of agri- 
culture - and greatly improve the breed of 
cattle. We have found conſiderable pro- 
greſs made in rendering the roads from 
being almoſt impaſſable, equal to moſt 
turnpikes. . An excellent manſion- 
houſe has been erected; five new farm- 
houſes with complete offices; two large 
inns; four ſhups and houſes, and 14 cot- 
tages. We have ſeen a large part of a 
conſiderable eſtate taken into his own hands 
improved - and re- let. At the ſame time 
that all this buſineſs has been carrying on, 
he has kept in his hands a farm of 1000 
acres of land. — Theſe, it muſt be confeſſ- 
ed by all, are noble and fpirited works 
but do they not become aſtonithing, when 
you are informed, that all has been exe- 
cuted in leſs than the 12558 Pate of 1 mad 
years! Sas 
This gentleman is no „ ſooner Ali 
a meaſure is right, than he determines ; 
and he executes with as much quickneſs, as 
»he — es. It is this celerity which per- 
liltne 4 Au 
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forms in a year, what ſo many zalk of for 
a century, — and contracts the buſineſs 
- of a dreaming life; into the TR Perg 
of a few months : 

The improvement ſketched in theſe par- 
-tioutuis, will beſt be underſtood by ſtating, 
in the next place, the common mans: 
ment of the neighbourhood. 

Land lets from 115. to 15 6. per acre, 
farms are from 20 J. to 60. but ſuch as 
Mr. Turner has regulated from 801. og 
120. Their courſes are, 

1. Fallow | 
2. Wheat 
3. Oats. i e 971 
Another, in bf i 
I. Fallo- -) 
(1! +. 2, Wheat 
3. Peaſe or beans, 


1. Fallow 
2. Barley 
Oats. 8 

| They plough five times for wheat, ſow 
two buſhels, and reap upon an average 25. 
For barley they ſtir ſix or ſeven times, ſow 
two buſhels or 10 pecks, and gain five 
quarters. They give but one ploughing 
L3 for 
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for oats, ſow four buſhels, and gain on an 

_ average 5; quarters. For peaſe and beans, ä 
they ſtir but once, ſow from four to five by- 
ſhels; broad · caſt, never hoe; the crop about 
30 buſhels. Uſe them only for horſes. They 
cultivate very few turnips, plough three or 

four times, never hoe. The value from 
21. to 41. they are fed off with. ſheep.” 
"They | ſow. a litile rape, plough but once 
after paring and burniag; ſow about half 
a peck, and gain about half a laſt. They 
then lime the. rape ſtubhble, and fow wheat. 
They know nothing of clover. 

As to manure, their ideas are but im- 
perfect: All they know of farm yard dung, 
conſiſts in the feeding their cattle with 
ſtraw ; for their hay, they ſtack abaut the 
fields, ge” never chop their ſtubbles. They 

lime every fallow, with about a chaldron 

and a half per acre; coſt and leading 325. 
a chaldron, 

Their method of breaki ing gup graſlands | 


* The Rev. Mr: Willienſon, however, kiges twice, 
and then weeds the ketlocks out. "This gentleman 
tried an experiment on the quantity of ſeed barley : one 
þuthe] on one acte produced 34 bufhels; the reſt of 


the field two buthels, at +4 r el O ws 
18 


/ 


14 * I; - | - 


18 ; by paring and borning ; ; the partng coſts 
12 3. and the burning 86. 


They have tried ſea ſand in ſmall quan- 5 


tities upon clay; It anfwers well wh is e 
penſive. 
dea · weed they coitieligies aſe; they auer 


hay it on the land as they collect it; 
make heaps of it till rotten; but in ge 


neral they reckon it beſt freſh.” 

Very good graſs lets for 255. an acre; 
apply it chiefly to dairying, and reckon 
that one acre is fuffictent to carry a cow 


through ſummer, bat of the common graſs 


at 125. an acre, two are neceſſary. In feed- 
ing, they reckon five ſheep equal to a cow, 
Their yard dung they are generally obliged 


to lay on to their graſs lands. A milch cow, 


they reckon requires more graſs than a 
beaft of the fame weight. 


The product of their cows is 51. fer TE 5 


they give in the prime of the feaſon 10, 17, 
or t2 quarts of milk at a meal, or about 


five gallons a day. In fatting, they reckon 


a beaft of 50 ſtone, will yield 5 J. profit, 


and by breeding cattle from 2 J. to 3 J. per 


head, In winter they feed their cows on 
ftraw while dry, but afterwards on hay. 


Fheir calves never fuck at all, The joiſt 


L4 3 
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of a cow in ſummer is from 11. 55. to 11. 
15s. and in winter 3 J. The wintering a fat 
ox, they reckon worth 5 J. 

The ſize of their flocks of ſheep i is fa 
20 to 60; the breed the large Teefwater ; fat 
wethers have been ſold at 554. a ſcore. 
The profit per head, they reckon from 9 s. 
to 13 5. The keeping through April, they 
value at 1's. a head per week. The weight, 
of wool, from 6 to 101b, 

'In the management of their tillage, 
they reckon 10 horſes neceſſary for the 
cultivation of 100 acres of arable land. 
They uſe two or three in a plough, two 
double but three at length; a driver in the 
firſt caſe, but none in the ſecond; and ge- 
nerally plough an acre a day. The ex- 
pence per horſe per annum, 8 J. The joiſt 
in ſummer, 2 1. The price of ploughing 
per acre 55. They know nothing of chopt 
ſtraw for chaff, 

In general, they reckon from two to four 
rents neceſſary for ſtocking of farms. 
L Land fells, old rents, up to 60 years pur- 

chaſe, others at 35. Tythes are in gene- 
ral gathered, but if compounded, wheat 
pays 5.5. ſpring corn 3s. and graſs from 
15. to 36. Pour rates run from 64.. to 
2 4. 
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2 5. 6d. in the pound real —_— . 
tion between real and ſuppoſed. 

The employment of the poor. women is 
ſpinning of flax: a woman can earn from 
34. to 6d. a day ; but the children are ge- 
nerally idle till 12 years old; and all the 


poor drink tea. 
The general economy of the 8 will 
be ſeen from the following ſketches : : 
100 Acres in all 
60 Grals 
40 Arable 
L 50 Rent 
3 Horſes 
9 Cows 
10 Sheep 118 
2 Mares and foals 
1 Servant 
1 Maid, 
Another, 15 4 
180 Acres in all il 1 
60 Arable (7 
120 Graſs: | 
7 Horſes 
13 Cows 
4 Young cattle 
10 Sheep 
2 Men „ £01080; Oe 
. 1 Maid, Another, 


1 


t 


1 908 1 
Another, 18901 G7 Srl! Oi 8 
23⁰ Acres in all Wach nals 
90 Arable 
140 Graſs 
1130 Rent Of] 188 r 
J £1557 £7 17 Sir 7 
| 20 -Cows 8 | 
7 2740 Sheep 
14 Young cattle 
2 Men | 
2 Labourers 
2 Maids. 
A fourth, 
' 100 Acres in all HA 
30 Arable | ):0 
70 Graſs on 
70 Rent BIT is 
3 Horſes 
9 Cows | 
4 Young cattle | 9h 
12 Sheep ft 819K 
- | x Man PE ett, + 
1 Maid. 
Another, 180 
| 95 Acres in al! 
? 30 Arable © . 
65 Graſs & 
62 Rent 


„ 
11 
„ 
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2 Horſes 
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: AA "23 2 Horſes 1 111011 * 61 111 7 
3 Young « cattle 5 


Another, — 11 
100 Acres in all _ — As 
„„ 
. 
£7 70 Rent : »rigad 
3 Horſes - | | 
10 Cows 
4 Young cattle | 
= Sheep \, tub wind] 
2 Servants | 2 al 4340 
1 Maid. DOS 881 
LA B * U R. 3 
As to the price of labour, the variation 
between the times of peace and war a- 
mounts to 100 per cent. for the preſs for 
ſailors makes all the boys in the country 
be cleared off for apprentices, 'and' the 
whole by that means &rained, inſomuch 
that the work ſometimes ean ſcarcely be 
done. Preſſing is carried to fo infamous a 
height, that many landmen have been taken 
out of their beds in the middle of the 
** In 


- 
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In harveſt, from Is. to 25. 64 por day. 
In hay time, 1s. 64 

Jn winerros = 

Reaping wheat per acre, 5 6. 
— ſpring corn, 44. 

Mowing graſs, 1 5. 8 4. 

Repairing hedges and ditches, 2 3 to 8 d. 

a rod. 
Threſhing wheat 3 d. a buſhel. 
—— barley, 1 4. . 

— — oats, Id. 

——— beans, 24d. 
Headman's wages, 12 J. or 13 J. 
Second ditto, 10/, | 
Boy of 10 or 12, 3 l. 

Dairy maids, 5 /. 

Other maids, 4 /. | 
Women per day in harveſt, from 10 4 to 239. 
— — in hay time, 8 4. 

—— n winter, 44. 


1MPLEMENTS, 


No Wagons... 
A cart, e 


* 3 * # « &4 


A harrqw, a 5 5. ad 
Few rollers uſed, but coſt 1. 55. | 
A icythe, 35. 6 . | | 


A ſpade, 
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is ſpade; 35:64, » 0 1 eee A 
Laying a ſhare and coulter, 15. 24. 1 111 
ne I's 4. 9111 


PROVISIONS, ce. al 
Bread, Ber Kb grad low 
| 8 — 1 4. ; Ain! 
Butter,, « 8 +——21 ounces. . 


Beef, "I 23 LE IQ 6, wy 121 VI 

Mutton; - - 32 = 8415 8.4 

| Veal; - „ * | 

_ Tor; 44 Reps 314 
Milk per quart, | 2 


Potatoes per peck, 6 

Candles, per lb. 6 2 
Soap, CS 5 3 | 
Labourers houſe rent, 20. 
— fring, 1 107. „i 
— — Wee 2 7. 6d. 


BUILDING. 0 en 


Br icks fer 1000 — 1 s. 6 d. 
Tiles, from 2 . to 81 10 4. 
Oak timber, 1 6. 16 als Em 
Alh, 15, Oat 07 4 firmout 3 
Am, 1+ 5 10 | N 
Soft woods, 8 0. 1 {6860 
e ot — 1 a \005.0>uNim 
A car- 


* 


1581 
from, ea ebend 
In raiſing farm houſes, the work a by 
the rood a brick and an half: thick, 33. 
a rood, (ſeven yards by one}. gne brick 
in thickneſs, 2s. © | 
Every thing included, 1 wr 1 _ 


Tiling, 92310 
— 1 FR 2 = 0 
Water carriage! | =: 0 85 
Land ditto,:;; -: -+ — - aol 
Work, - ü - 0 9b 
Lime and hair,„t -- 0 ;._oby 
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At G. aa r near Gre A eſtate 
of Mr. Turner's, there are ſeveral variations, 
which deſerve minuting. The ſoil is va- 
rious, incloſures ſurrounded by moors; 
the latter a black peat earth 12 or 14 inches 
deep, under which is a looſe ſoil of chan- 
nelly ſtone ; the ſurface is covered with 
ling: Other moor land is white, a light 
ſandy foil, and clear of rubbiſh. The old 
incloſures let from 18 s. to 203. an acre, 
and the new ones taken from the com- 
mon, from 33. to 55. Farms are from 
10 J. to 100. but generally about 30 l. or 


A | 


Their 


per 
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The courts, e 177! i Ke 
I. Fallow | SIONTEZEI8 Xa 
(0 AREORE © oo ont tHods ene 
| Another, e DISA 0 vs 142 Ir 5 
. Fallow ff DOS T 01 

2. Malin 155 0 {21294 "Be0tT3- 
- gu O Y If 51 1 0 Yor 
A ow cr $196" Os 07 n 

2 O 0 | 

They 6ugh f. tint times a a ow 
two buſhels and reap 20. They ſow-fcarce 
any barley; but for oats they ſtir but once, 
ſow four buſhels, and gain five quarters; 
four quarters they get in their inbloſures 
taken in from the common. For mallin, 
or for rye, they ſtir four times, ſow ſix 
pecks, and gain on the moor-land 27 bu- 
ſhels, and 3o on the beſt. They plough 


four times for turnips,” never hoe, but get 
them in value from 2 J. to 3 /.. feed them 
with ſheep.— Rape, they ſy on new land, 


pared and burned, never feed it; the trop 
of feed they reckoned about half a: laft; 
ſow maflin or oats after it. Clover has 


been ſown: wha no one abet Mr. ws 
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who has, in this culture, followed Mr. Tur- 
ners example. 84 1 
Their manuring is in * much the 


ſame as about Kirklathem. They lime on 


every fallow, one chaldron 3 acre: It coſts 
10 g. and as much leading 
Good grals land lets at 2 gi , an acre; 
they turn it chiefly to dairying; the beſt 
land, a cow to an acre through ſummer; 
but upon other graſs, it takes two acres. 
* they reckon ſeven to a cow... 
They manure their graſs well. 1 
The product of a cow they reckon at 5 1 


aà good one gives five gallons per day; and 


about two maintain a pig. In winter, 
winle dry, they keep them on ſtraw. They 
never ſuckle their calves; thoſe. which are 
fur the butcher have new milk given them: 

By good management they drink of them- 
ices without trouble. 5.9. T9 

The joiſt of a cow in ſummer, pho 5 . In 
winter, 4 J. e keep them e in 
the houſG. 

- Their flocks. of ſhane. 10 fone 50 to 
. The ſort ſo poor that both wool and 
damb do not together pay 55. a year. They 


keep them thro". Winter on the commons, 
upon the points of the ling; but in ſharp 


weather 


[ 
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weather give them ſome hay. The wool 
does not come to above 10 d. per head. 

In their tillage, they reckon three horſes 
neceſſary for 20 acres of arable land ; uſe 
two or three in a plough, and do an acre 
in a day, The annual expence. per horſe, 
8/.—The price per acre of ploughing 5 . 

From two to four rents to ſtock farms. 

Land ſells at 35 years purchaſe. —— 
Tythes are compounded ; wheat 5g; s. ſpring 
corn 35. and for hay up to 3 4. Poor 
rates from 6 4. to 15. 6 d. in the pound. 
The only employment from manufactures 
the poor receive is a little ſpinning of flax. 
Tea is drank among them, but not ſo 
much as in other parts. 

Their method of breaking up old ſwarth 
is this; they plough it up in the ſpring, 
let it lie ſo, till the latter end of the year; 
then ſow rye or maſlin; after that oats, 
of which they get fine crops : they then let 
it lie for graſs, without ſowing any ſeeds. 

The following particulars will ſhew the 

economy of their farms. FRA 
162 Acres in all 
12 Arable 
100 Graſs 
50 Moorland 
. M L 60 


_ 


- _—_ PF 
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1116 1 
16 Rr 
4 Horſes 
10 Cows 
20 Sheep | 
6 Young cattle 
9 . . 
Another, 
5 86 Acres in all 
8, IG Arable ay © og, | 
JJ 5-204 263, ..8 11102 
1 Moors r nd mort eng 
W 34 Rent 
3 Horſes 
6 Cows 
10 Young cattle 
300 Sheep | 
1 Man. 
T Boy 
1 Maid. 


You muſt here allow's me to nih this 
letter; as I ſet out to-morrow for the 
weſtern parts of Yorkſhire, 1 am, Sc. 
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LETTER 1. 


* 


F ROM MKkzrkleatham, I tand the RA to 
* Richmond, by way of Scorton: Through 


Cleveland the land continues very god, 
lets from 10 5. to 25 5. an acre; farms ſmall, 
but the houſes all well built of brick and 


tile. Acroſs the country, to Scorton, it grows 


lighter, and falls ſome what in rent, the 


average from 7 s. to 18 s. About the laſt 
place'the ſoil is of ſeveral kinds. There 


is much gravel—loamy gravel— ſtrong 
loam—clayey, wet, ſpringy land, that will 
yield no corn till drained, [Rents riſe from 
10 f. to 15 f. an acre for the gravels; ant 
from 56. to 105. for the clays.” The farms 
are from 30 J. to 100 J. a year. e 
are, for A 42): Td wer vagal 
1. Turnips | | 
2. Barley © 
3. Clover 
4. Maſlin. 
Another, 30.7 
7 x. Turnips 


ws we, 6 
4 


+ L264 1 
' _ 2. Barley 
3 . Oats or ray. 
Another, 
1. Turnips 
2. Barley. 
For clays, + 
1. Fallow - 
renn 1H OATTF 
18 3. Oats. S 1 | wt ALT ob 
>» Anotner, -*/:.:/--; 5 n 
1. Fallow 1 28 01 1 1072 2391 
2. Wheat:. | : | 2; £ } Tod - 
3. Peaſe and beans. __ \ li 
For wheat they plough four times, fo 
nine pecks, and reap from 18 to 22 buſhels: 
For barley, after turnips once, ſow two 
? buſhels, and gain about four quarters. 
They ſtir but once for oats, ſow four bu- 
ſhels, and gain large crops: their ſort is 
large Dutch oat; 40 buſhels is a common 
produce. Mr. Dickenſon had 72 buſhels 
-after turnips, on pared and burnt land. 
They ſow but few beans, plough but once 
for them; ſow four buſhels and a half, 
ſometimes under furrow, and ſometimes 
over ; never hoe, the crop about 2o buſhels. 
For peaſe they plough but once, ſow two . 
buſhels, and gain 16. For maſlin, after 
ciover, they give but « one xe ſtirring, ſow two 
0 | buſhels, 


L 65 J 
buſhels, and reap at an average 25. They 
tir but thrice for turnips, never hoe, and 
value their crops at a medium at 34: 10 5. 
They uſe them for both ſheep and beaſts ; 
ſome few farmers feed: them off; but gene- 
rally draw them on to a graſs field for both 
| beaſts and ſheep. They ſow, rape on pared 
and burnt land, but in no great quantities; 
ſome feed it the latter end of the year, the 

crop of ſeed, about 25 buſhels; they ſow 
either maſlin or oats. after it. Clover they 
. with barley; mo it once, but do not 
t above 16 cut. of hay fer acre, on ac- 
| count of feeding it late in the ſpring, not 
knowing what to do with their ewes and 
lambs. Clover is ſeldom hired, for the 
1 ſummer, d but the price has been from 255. 
to 306. 
As to theis manuring;, what they „ 
5 at home ariſes only from foddering the 
| fold-yard with ſtraw, but never with hay, 
unleſs the farm i is ſo wet that cattle cannot 
eat it in the field. They ray END by. Er. 
ing and burning. The coſt is 


* 
4 


Paring FTC, 3 
Burning 36. to 7 4. ] 
. Spreading aſhes 6 8:7 Ge. Bl 


Sometimes MCP, lime with i it, 70 buſhels to 
M 3 the 
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Ahn 'the improvement upon the 
"Whole laſts"feveral years. 
— Good graſs lets for 20 g. an acre; bt 1s 
; V appliecto the dairy rying. They reckon 
two actes to the keeping a cow through 
fainmer; and four ſheep to the 'acre. ''The 
behief of their manure is laid on it. The 
© breed of cattle is the ſhort horned kind, 
which are! greatl preferred to the Gther. 
"Their Bogs they fat from 12 to 24 ſtone. 
(21Theprodutt of a co they reckon at 61. 
Io! good one gives from 1 to 14 quarts at a 
"meal, of. three gallons and a Half per day: 
. Ten keep four hogs: in winter they feed 
them on hay and turnips, but when dry 
only on ifaw and turnips: In winter, 4 
cow is allowed two ſtone of hay a day, till 
Chriſtmas. From _ Chriſtmas to May-day 
three ſtone a day, in general under two 
bon. To Joiſt” a cow through ſummer is 
'5 5. "They commonly keep them in the 
I üg after calving; but at Ather times in 
"the fields. The calves they rear, ſuck only 
ſix days, but thoſe for the butcher, three 
weeks or a month, * 3 
In fatting cattle, they calcula fart 
, Wer. profit on a beaſt of 50 ſtone at 50 5. 


, 1 he * of the DOK of CINE isfrom'ro 
| 11 


D 
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to 200; and the profit on them they cal- 
culate at from 20 to 254. a ſcore. The 
price of wintering is 6 s. upon gras. | In 
the month of April, the farmers would give 
4d. a week ber head for keeping. The 
medium + of wool is about right 
In. tillage, — reckon Fry balls: mot 
four oxen requiſite for the management of 
of 50 acres of arable land, but the latter 
may be turned to fatting after turnip ſow- 
ing. They uſe for the firſt ploughing two 
oxen and four Horſes; but at other times 
two oxen and two horſes; and they in ge- 
neral do an acre a day. When their horſes 
work they generally allow each a peck of 
Hats a day. The annual expence of keep- 
ing horſes about 6. Their joiſt in ſum- 
mer 40's. and in winter 25 5. Their work- 
ing oxen are kept in winter upon ſtraw, 
and are worked on it; but when hard, 
a little hay. Moſt [Farmdars reckon them 
more profitable than horſes, and yet their 
number is by no means equal. 
Some few farmers, who occupy ſtrong 
lands, break up their ſtubbles for falloyv - 


before Martinmas; others, in the firſt good 


5 weather after Chriſimas, Their depth of 
M4 pPloughing 


—— 
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Ploughing is about five inches eee 
Price per acre 5 s. 2 
© They know. 6athing. of chopt favs, by 
why of chaff. N 

In the ſtocking of An they chen 
that for 100 J. a year, half arable and half 
graſs, a man ought to have 400 J. to do it 
well; but many will begin _ leſs * Tn 
zee 
Land ſells fob: ot 35 years purchaſe, 
The great tythes are taken in kind. 
Poor rates run generally about 8 4 in 
the pound. The women and children ſpin 
flax, at which the former e earn frong I to 
wm ag day! 225 WY. AD b 16391 
4 All drink tea. rtf os il; BAY Lent ofa. e- 
_ Eftates are in general large, but there s 800 
ſeveral freeholders from 20 J. to 200. 

The farmers carry their corn five * e 

The general ceconomy will be ban n 
the following 1 „ 18 
1090 Acres in all 


„ 


1 / o Graſs 

80 Arable 
:'£, 160' Rent 
6 Horſes 
4 Oxen 
19 Cs 


_ —— — 


18 Young 


[ rhg J 
18 Young cattte 
8 Fatting beaſts 
3 Servants £8134 
2 Maids qa) 
1 Labourer | 
2: Carts 
2 Ploughs. 
Another, 
180 Acres 1 in all 
120 Graſs 
60 Ar abe 3dvigst c: 
. 
7 Horſes 1 hos op Wk T\# 


# To & 


We 1 


” 
8 , 

2 Oxen 01 W men zaidax 
; . ®* S# cu. £ & & % + & # 44 1 #2 Yr ; 
11 Cows NS asd, nuts in T 

18 Young cattle elne 
V ne ee 
80 Sheep * 4 LEY Cot» b | * 4 th þ 
- . 7 f — v . & 44 $44 4 & 
2 Men N "5 | . 44 J "Af 
& & 3 ö $43 „„. 

. 


1 Labourer | i q 


£8, Carts. © Cit vB Py. 9 nov 
2 Ploughs. —— 
Another, s 
80 Acres in all „ enter ul 
5o Graſs | 
30 Arable 


* 
— tr tt ern wo, 
— Woo weaned in earns * 


+ 
4 


a5 4 
—— — 
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. 60 Rent - 11165 S660 

s Hors «£521 in 

5 Cows TY 

5 Young cattle |. 
10 Sheep 
2 Servants 

2 Carts «87160. 1 

1 Plough. «Bo QUOFL 8 


LABOUR. 


In harveſt, 15. 3 d. and milk, M 0 
In winter, 15. £99: 4 
Mowing graſs, 209. to 25. 


Ditching, from 4.9. to 8 d. 


Threſhing wheat, 3 d. per buſhel, 
— barley, 12 d. 
Head man's wages, 12 J. 
Next man's, 9/. F210, 
Boy of 10 or 12, 4 J. 184 


Dairy, and other maids, IL 0+ 


Women, per day, in harveſt, 16. Fg and 
milk, 

In hay- time, 6d. and ditto. 

In ver; 5 4. | 


'PR O- 
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"Bread = = 1228. 

' Cheeſe -_ - 4 : 
„ dag | 
Beef = 23 W 
; Mutton - 
þ | 2-4. 4, 2 
Milk | BY 5 per Fr 
Potatoes 4 a peck. 
Candles e, AN 

E = pena ew 
Labourers houſe- rent, 20 6. | 3 
N iring, according as * break hedges, 
SS. 1 


Tools 57. | : 
BUILDING. 

Bricks, per 1000, 125. hy 

bY - "97. 70m 


Oak, 15. 4 d. to 25. 

Aſh, 46. t0.104. . 
Elm, ditto * 

Soft woods, 89. 

A maſon, ger” day, 13. 6 a. 


8 


"oy 5 2 A 
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A carpenter, ditto 
A thatcher, ditto 
Farm houſes of ſtone and tile. 
At Schorton is an excellent ſchool for te 
education of boys the ſituation dry, 
_ healthy, and pleaſant—f free from the 1 in- 
conveniencies of a town. The method of 
teaching the ſame as at Eton. Boys are 
boarded in a very proper manner for 
10 /. 10 5. a year. The tutorage is 2 J. 25. 
more; and all expences do not riſe to 151. 
From hence, to Richmond, the ſoil con- 
tinues good ſound turnip- Jand, with nu- 
merous crops on it, but none hoed. About 
the town the Views are remarkably fine, 


"= The ſituation is very romantic. and 


pleaſing. Juſt before you enter it 
down in the valley to the left; the river 
winds in a moſt beautiful -manner below 


the hills, and forms a caſcade, which en- 


hvens the ſcene, and has a very fine effect. 
In the town, Mr. York's gardens are very 
well worth ſceing, as the beauty of the ſi- 
tuation is not only acer great,” but 
much improved by a Upon a' rifmg 


ground near the a i refed a tower, 
a good object in itlelf, and. Commands a 
good view: To the right" is ſeen à very 
fine 


— —————— ääĩ7k . u —_— 
7 : 5 
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ſheet of the river, under a noble hanging 
wood, which bearing round towards the 
left, forms a fine amphitheatre, termi- 
nated to, the left by the town, and the 
old caſtle on a riſing part of it. Beyond 
it, a diſtant ee The whole vey 
D 

From this building, a  terras ſkirts a paſ- 
ture, and. from it the ſcene varies in a very 
agreeable manner. You. look upon a very 
pleaſing valley, through which the river 
winds, ſteep, rocky woods: on one fide, and 
waving ſlopes on the other. Soon after you 
command, through the vale, a large diftant 
hill, the banks covered with hanging wood, 
and the top cut into corn and graſs in- 
cloſures. F ollowing the terras you come to 
an alcove ſeat, from whence the view is ex- 
tremely pleaſing: To the right, the Fiver 
comes from out a tuft: of hill and wood i in 
a molt pictureſque manner, and giving a 
fine curve, . bends round a graſs incloſure, 
with a cottage, hay ſtacks, &c. and then 
winds along before, you under the noble 
bank of hanging wood, which you look 
down on from the tower. The hills bound 
the valley moſt beautifully, and confine the 
view to a ſmall but pleaſing extent. That 
3 e 1 


NT 
ſcar'd with rock is a fine object; and the 
graſs inclofures above its ſteep of wood 
have a moſt elegant effect. To the left 
ſome ſcattered houſes, and the churches, 
give a termination on that ide which varies | 
the proſpect. 

Winding nue the Nope benen the ri 
ver, the views continue very pleaſing; as you 
advance a little temple (Mr. Ritchie s) at a 
diſtance in the vale, romantically ſituated 
among hanging woods, adds much to the 
ſcene. The walk borders the river through 
a meadow, and leads to the mouth of a 
cavern hollowed out of the rock in a pro- 
per ſtile, which brings you to the point of 
view, on the ſide of the hill, from which 
you look down on the river, and 5 1 
on the bank of hanging wood. | 

Other walks from hence lead to the ber 
quetting- room, which is well ſituated for 
commanding a pleaſing view of various 
objects. In front, and to the right, you 
look into a moſt noble amphitheatre of 
hanging wood, and the river winding at 
its feet. To the left the town ſpreads over 
a hill, in one part the caſtle appears, and 
below the bridge over the Swale, — The 


* hole 15 pictureſque and pleaſing. The 
- bridge 
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bridge and caſtle are alſo ſeen to great ad- 
vantage from the corner of the terras on 
the banks of the river. 4 
HFaving a few days mts Fun ah 
ing this part of the country, I was intluced; 
to employ it in a little excurſion into Stain · 
more, of which I had read ſuch wonders in 
the life of John Buncle, This | ſcheme I 


executed with peculiar pleaſure, as I Was 


fortunate enough to have ſeveral clear plea- 
ſant days of ſunſhine, a point of no flight 
conſequence in the viewing proſpects. 
From Richmond, I paſſed through Gilling, 
in my way, and enquiring after the huſban- 
dry of the neighbourhood, gained the fol. 
lowing intelligence. 


The ſoil is of ſeveral kinds but chiefly 


a light loam with ſome moory clays; .lets 


from 12's, to 30 5. an acre: farms riſe _ | 


10 J. to 200 l. a year. Their en Ye 183 
The (f Turnips | | 51% Nn 
2. Barley 45 5111 on 
| 3: Oats en 1 2 

n n og "aRked 
2. Wheat Bin iini 10016 
3. Barley 
4. Oats. 
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They plough four times for wheat, ſow 
10 pecks, and reap at an average 25 buſhels. 
For barley after fallow they give five ſtir- 
rings, after turnips one, ſow 10 pecks and 
three buſhels, and gain 45. For oats they 
plough but once, ſow five buſhels; the crop 
the ſame as of barley. Beans they plough 
but once for, unleſs on ſtrong clay after 
wheat, when they ſtir twice and ſow, under 
furrow, five buſhels to the acre broad caſt; 
never hoe; medium produce 25 buſhels. 
They uſe them only for horſes. Peaſe they 
ſow.chiefly on poor land after wheat, of the 
Scorch ſort, three buſhels per acre, and of 
rouncivals four. They gain in return about 
16. For rye they plough four times, ſow 
10 pecks, and gain at an average five quar- 
ters. It is aſſerted by more farmers than 
one, that 100 buſhels f acre have been 
gained of this grain. ; 
They plough four times hat raging. 
never hoe them, but get them in value from 
455. to 5 J.; uſe them for feeding of both 
beaſts and ſheep, Rape they only ſow 
after paring and burning, plough once, 
never feed it, but get half a laſt of ſeed. 
It is generally on the moory ſoil they, culti- 


vate it, and ſow winter corn after it. 
PILL Clover 


. Clover they * Lon with, for accord- 
to their own account it was uſed till 

it fouled the land, and ſeldom came to any 
thing of a crop. They uſe ſome white Durch 
however, This circumſtance of cloyer be- 


ing miſchievous is very ſuſpicious, and 
gives, much. reaſon to, ſuppoſe that it was 
very ill managed; _ 
As to manure, their at dependanes 
is on lime, of which they lay two chald- 
rons per acre on every fallow, which col 
g. 69. a chaldron. . bern an 
ang i. is at the rate of, 4s 


Pale. 
— 3th ik 
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5 | — 6 per acre, 
45 N | 
Their — 9 is in ſmall quans 
tity, as they never chop, the ſtubbles, and 
ſtack their hay in the fields, where they 
fodder it. Although ſo near Richmond as 
three miles, yet no dung or other manure. 
is there purchaſed by the farmers, 
| Very good graſs lets at from 30 f. to 46 D 
an acre ; they apply both to dairying and 
RS? Some of their beſt ground will 
T 


— 
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carry at the rate of a cow to an acre, but 
in common it takes an acre and a half. 
Five ſheep to an acre. They are in gene- 
ral tied by their leaſes to tay all their dung 
on their graſs lands. 

Their breed of cattle are the ſhort horn- 
ed; but the polled fort they eſteem moſt, 

Their hogs fat to 20 and 25 ſtone, + © 
I be product of a cow they reckon at 5/.; 
a middling one will give fix gallons of 
milk per day; each they reckon will main- 
tain two pigs. Their winter food is in ge- 
neral hay, of which they eat that of an 
acre a head. Straw is ſeldom given them 
without turnips. Their calves they never 
ſuckle, if for rearing ; but for the butcher 
three weeks, The ſummer joiſt is 30s. the 
winter 50s. A dairy-maid can manage 12, 
with help at milking. 
In reſpect to fatting, a beaſt, which i in 
| the ſpring is bought (as prices have gone of 
late) at 5. will fell out of the aftergras at 
8). or 8 J. IO 4. 

The flocks of ſheep riſe from 20 to 200. 
The profit they reckon at 60 J. a hundred. 
They keep them in winter upon hay and 
turnips; the joiſting price in the latter 3 4. 
a week. To have fat ſheep kept through 
4 7 | the 


1 7p J 
* month my Abril hy they would gi ive 
3 g. per hea fer week. The Average. e 
of wool 1 is {even pounds. 
„„ to . tillage, they reckon t. that f four 
oxen and eight horſes, ATC neceſſary for the 


4a wo eo 


management of 100 ACTES \ 'of arable, land. 5 


They uſe four hor es and two oxen a 


pla for fallowing ; but often tir. with 
three horſes, and do in general an acre a day. 


Tbey allow, their horſes pne peck. of cats a 

day in winter, and, half a. peck 1 in lummer ; ; 

and reckon the annyal expence of, a horſe 
at 10 J. The joiſt in ſummer is 40 F, 

The food of their working oxen in win- 
ter is only ſtraw; and on that th ey.work 
them. They reckon them much | better and 
more profitable than horſes——The 1 

of ploughing is 56. the depth they cut 

generally five inches in good land; and 
in other ſoils three inches. The time of 
breaking up their ſtubbles for a fallow is 
Candlemas, 

They reckon a farmer ſhould be worth 
bool. for the taking a farm of 100 L a your, 
half graſs and arable, 

Land ſells at 35 years purchaſe, Tythe 
is both gathered and compounded for $I 

N 2 the 
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: th latter, -wheat generally pays $8. 64. 
barley, 4s. oats, 35s. 6d. bay, 25. | 
P eöcor rates, 8 d. in the pound. The em- 
ployment of the poor women and children, 
is ſpinning of worſted and they ſpend 
much of their earning, like their neigh- 
bours, in tea. 
Eſtates generally run from 500. a Fo 
upwards. 
Their general economy will ; be ſeen 
; from the following ſketches 
JJ 
20 Arable | 
| 40 Graſs 
2 £ 7 
„ e 
72 orking oxen VVV 
6 Oe 3 . 
6 Young cattle 
bo Sheep 5 
1 Servant man 
| 1 Labourer. 
Another, 25 
400 Acres in all 
80 Arable 
3320 Graſs 
L. 200 Rent 
10 Horſes 
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| le 
77 "Ro 
17 Cows 
25 Fatting beaſts | 
28 9 * eie GORE SH 4 - 
200 Sheep 1 0 

3 Men 
x Boy 
_ 3 Maids 
2 Labourers. 

Another, [> 
100 Acres in all Sas CS 
35 Arable . EE Tue 
65 Graſs 7 WY To 

L. 80 Rent Tel ei 

5 Horles 

4 Oxen 

6 Cows 

4 Fatting beaſts 

15 Voung cattle 

200 Sheep 

2 Servants 

1 Boy. 


LABOUR. 


In harveſt, 25s. 6d. a day. vi 

In hay-time, 15. and beer. 

In winter, 104. _- 

Mowing graſs, 25. 6 d. | . 

> 43 Ditching 


ay 
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Ditching——3 4 ditching, and 24. the 
hedge, per rood. 

Threſhing wheat, 3:6 a vuſkel. 

| — barley, 14 

coats, 124 

Head man's wages, 12 J. 

Ploughman's, 5 or 61. | 

Boys of 10 or 12, are Fe ace 
for five or ſeven years. 

Dairy maids, 4 J. to 5%. 

Cther ditto, 3 J. 16. 

Women, per day, in harveſt, I 6. 34. 

In hay-time, 6 d. 

In winter, 5 d. 5 


[MPLEMENTS. 


No waggons. 

A cart, fix inch wheels, 8 85; to ol: 
A plough, 18 5. 

A pair of ox-harrows, 35 5. 

A pair of horſe ditto, 16 5. 

A ſtone-roller, 5 /. 

A wooden ditto, 1 J. 

A ſcythe, 35s. 6 d. | 1811 
A ſpade, 3 5. 6 d. 
Laying a ſhare and coulter, 1 1 5. 6 4 
e 3 | | 


PR O- 
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PROVISIONS. 


Wheaten bread, 1:4. 

Cheeſe, 24 d. 

Butter, 10 4.21 C. 

Beef, 3 l. 

Mutton, 34. 

Milk, 2 d. a Link. 

Potatoes, 5 d. a peck. 

Candles, 62 d. 

Soap, 6 d. 

Labourer's houſe- rent, 12 3. to 2 ; 5 
— firing, 30s. 
— tool, 3. 6 4. 

Fre rom n Gilling to Greta-Bridge, the coun- 
try is in part cultivated and part not. 
Land lets from 103. to 30s. and farms riſe 
from 20 J. to 1001. a year. 

Rookby, the ſeat of Sir Thomas Robinſon, 
juſt by Greta Bridge i is, from ſeveral circum- 
ſtances, worth the viewing by travellers. 
The collection in the houſe is curious, and ⁵ 
the pleaſure ground romantic. : += 

In a back arcade, on entering the for- | 


7 — 1 * 


— 


mer, are the following buſts, Se. [i 

Apollo. | | , f ö 

Diogenes, Fine. ; 4 
ö 


Two Roman Emperors, and their wives. 
NA4 | 
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Homer. Very fine. 


yu} 
In the arcade. 


Virgi. 


Demoſthenes. 


Petrarch and Laura, a baſ; L reliefl 
Mercury and Jupiter. | 
Three boys blowing bubbles. 5 
Deſtruction of Niobe's children, Fine. 


Virgin and Child. | | 
Cupid. | EOS OEM 


Group of boys. 

Five Virgins, a group. Attitudes _ dra- 
pery very fine: One would imagine 
Guido had taken from this relief the 
idea of his hours: | 

Claudite e virgines lufimus ſatis. 
®'  Catul. Eleg. 59. 
Origine i in hortis Burghefiis 


| A ſmall ſtatue of Hercules, with the Ne- 


mean ſk in. 
In the yellow bed- chamber. 


Venus and Adonis, 1 in the ſtile of Rubens. 
Jupiter and Danae. Very fine and exe 


preſſive. 


Port: aits, Sir Jaac Newton, 


Peter the Great. 

Charles the Twelfth. 

— ge fey. Very fine. 
' Duke 


TEE 
Duke of Loraine. £0 i frown 
Prince Eugene. 371 


RR N · 

King of Sardinia, - None of theſe 

pieces are bad, _ u 
Library. 


Jupiter and * Diſagreeable. a 
Apollo, rewarding Merit, and pu- 
niſhing Arrogance. Good. 
Europa. Attitude and drapery good: 
Colours gone. 


Diana and Aﬀeon. Middlin g; ;but ditto, 


The expreſſion of Aeon paltry. 
Ruins of Rome. 
Hercules. Fine, 
Mercury; Heavy. 
Apoll. 

Ceres. 

And two unknown. 
Buſts. Adrian. . 
Paulina. Very fine. 
Jula. Fm. 
Others unknown, 


In che chimney- piece, a 5 of antique | 


Moſaic. 

-- Crimſon drawing-room. 

| Choice of Hercules, Expreſſion and co- 
lours bad. | 


Two 
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Baſs- relief of Diana. 
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the other way, are ſome very romantic 
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Two heads in crayans. Admirably fine: 
Attitude and dra- 


pery very fine. 
Two tuſcan vaſes 
Two antique bronzes; Auen nd an- 
other. In the center a wolte the 
horſe at Charing-Croſt. 01 , 
In a. wing of the houſe. is an apartment 


called the Muſæum; where is treaſured 


much learned lumber ; ene this food 
for an antiquarian, are 


. 8 
Eren. 0 X35 
Priam. 2 ; = 
rea. iti; yh 
| Statues. „Ae 


Buſts, Se. &c, 

The pleaſure ground is romantic, uy 
were it kept in ſomething. of order, would 
be much admired. The tea- room is very 
romantically ſituated on the rocky banks 
of the Greta, raging like a torrent over the 


rocks, and tumbling in a romantic manner 


under the widen, A little below it joins 
the Tees, under noble rocks of free ſtone 
overhung with wood. Above the room, 


rocks 


| F 
rocks on the ſide of à terras by the 
In Rookby, between Greta. bridge and the 
Bows, the ſoil conſiſts chiefly of cold moory 
land: Gravel, and ſtony gravel. It lets at 
from 9s. to 15 s, an acre, Farms run 
from 30 J. to 1601. a year. Their courſes 
are, N 


1. Fallow 

2. Wheat 

3. Barley or oats; 
And, . 

1. Fallow 

2. Barley 
3. Oats 

„ 1 
They plough four or five time for wheat, 
ſow 10 pecks, and reap about 16 buſhels. 
For barley, they ſtir the ſame as for wheat, < 
ſow three buſhels and gain on an average 
25. For oats they ſtir but once, ſow four 
buſhels and a half, and on ſwarth five 
buſhels and a half; after the latter they 
gain 40 buſhels, after wheat 25. Peaſe | 
they generally ſaw after wheat ; eight pecks D 
the quantity of ſeed; and reckon the ave- 
rage crop in dry years at 30 buſhels, and 
in wet ones ſo low as five, For rye they 

— plough 


- 


1 } 


plough four times, ſow nine pecks ; and 
gain at an average, on new ſoils, 60 buſhels, 
but on old ſcarce 20; however they are 
ſeldom ſown on ſuch. 

They ſtir four times for turnips, never 
hoe, but value their crops at an average 


at 3 L; uſe them chiefly for cows, oxen, and 
ſheep, on the ground. 

Of clover they know nothing. 

As to manuring, they lime every third 
year ; three chaldrons per acre, whuch coſts 
2 5. per chaldron. 
Paring and burning, which is a common 
Practice, coſts them, 


| LES <4 

| Paring, 7 S o 12 © 

Burning. „ „ 

Spreading, 5 © 2 8 

£90 19 © 

Their hay they feed in the field and 
plough in the ſtubble. 


Good graſs lets at 20 -. The beſt they 
apply to grazing, and the ſecond beſt to 
dairying. Three acres of the beſt will keep 
four cows: And they reckon that an acre 
will keep ſeven ſheep. T _ breed is the 

| ſhort 


tw } 
mort horns. The product of one they cal- 
culate at 51. Upon an average they give 
each four gallons of milk per day. And 
ten will maintain four hogs: When dry in 
winter they keep them on ſtraw; but 
give hay at calving. Some of their calves 
they don't let ſuck at all for rearing; but 
for the butcher a month, at which age they 
are generally worth 1 J. 16. A dairy- maid 
will let herſelf to ſeven. In the wintering 
they reckon that every one requires an acre 
and a half of hay. - The joiſt in winter is 
305. and in ſummer from 205. to 30 4. 
They generally, in the in N them 
in the houſe. 
Their hogs fat up to 30 tone. AER 
The profit on the ſummer fatting a beaſt 
of 50 ſtone, they calculate at 34. and * 
wards. 

Their flocks of ſheep riſe from 20 to 
300; the profit they reckon at 55s. a head. 
They keep them all winter in the fields, 
but in ſnow on hay. They would give 3 d. 
a week per ſheep to have them kept through 
April; no price, conſidering their own feed 
is only young graſs. The medium weight 
of wool 7 Ib, 

In their tillage they reckon ſix horſes and 

four 
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four oxen are neceſſary for the manage- 
ment of 100 acres of arable land. They 
uſe in a plough two oxen and two or three 
horſes, and do an acre in a day, but if 
buſy, three acres in two days. They allow 
their horſes no oats in ſummer, and only 
their ſcreenings in winter. The annual ex- 
pence per horſe they calculate at 5 17104. 
The fmmer joiſt is 50.5. and the winter 
31. Their draught oxen they keep in 
winter on ſtraw, and work them on it. 
On dry land they reckon, oxen) better;and 
more profitable than horſes, but on wet 
ſoils they prefer horſes, and in this they 
are guided by the treading. Their time of 
breaking up their ſtubbles is after May 
day. The price of ploughing 35. per acre. 
be depth ſix inches. 

In the hiring and ſtocking farms, br 
reckon 400 J. neceſſary, for taking one of 
100 J. a year, half graſs and half arable. 
Land ſells at 35 years purchaſe. 

Poor rates are $i, in the pound: The em- 

5 ployment of the poor women and children 
is ſpinning a little flax and worſted : Tea, to 
my great wonder, is but little drank here. 
Scarce any ſmall eſtates, 1000 J. a year 
and upwards. The farmers carry their corn 


5 only three or four miles. 
The 
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The general œconomy will be ſeen 


from the following ſketches of farms.” Y 


7 
83 


2 50 Acres in all > 
160 Arable * oy 
go Graſs 


. 105 Rent 2 N = | Cl, 


7 Horſes wat 
6 Oxen - vos 
12 Cows 


v 
O 
5 
5 

00 
8 
L 
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40 Sheep | 1 
3 Men e 
r 

„„ EE 


5 21 ' 
2 Maids. # %/ © | 4." 4 — 
S - % — 


Another, ei 
150 Acres in FY 
12% 1 = 0 

3 1 

L. 80 Rent 1 

4 Horſes * 
41 

6 Cows . 
14 Voung cattle 
26 Sheep 

1 Man 

1 Boy 


1 . A 


- 
1 
* 0 r 
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| 1 * 10 
| 1 Maid. 6 
= | Another, 22/13 1 80. 
272 Acres in all 
| 172 Arable 
| 100 Graſs 
135 Rent 
* 5 Horſes 
6 Oxen 
20 Cows 
36 Young cattle _. 
75 Sheep 
3 Men 
| 2 Boys 
'8 3 Labourers 
| 2 Maids. 1 
Another, Ds. 
72 Acres in all 
30 Grass 
442 Arable 
o Rnʒt 
& _ Horſes 
2 Oxen 
2 Cows 
4 Young cattle 
10 Sheep 
1 Man 
1 Maid, 
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In harveſt, 2 5. a tax and victuals, but uſed 
to be only is. 
In hay time, 1 5. = itte: beg it 
In winter, 8 4 and ditto 3 
Reaping wheat, an acre. 1 
Mowing ,,, 7%. 8. 
| corn and binding, 45. 6 UU 0 
| Funn wheat, 2 U. a buſhel and board, 
— — darley, 12 4. and dittdv. 
oats 2 d. and ditto. 203101 
i e wages; 8 ez 
Second ditto, 4 J. ee 
Dairy maid, 5 /. 55. to 5 l. 154 21210005 1 
Other ditto, 34. 200 ms 
Women, per day, in hurveſt x Sambboar: 
in haystime, 19. 64, and ditto. 
eee, 6d. jeu» 7 00 4 G3 
ES "IMPLEMENTS! ' b. 
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No waggons. | 
: A Cart, I 2.1. 281 56 i? ag 4 9788 IN A 
; 7 


A plough, ee At ii 1939 
4 ;acraw, rent | Wares 449 
Xe, ll 371 His ois 
A pede, 35. 6 4. TIS) den Es rt 
Vor. II. 0 Laying 
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Laying a ſhare and coulter, 14. 4. 
TY 15. 6 d. 

Us "PROVISIONS. 


Bread, = =; 1 ape loaf. 


Potatoes, ._. a 

Candles, 823 * 1 - 52971 
Soap, — r „ 0115 bao? 
Labourers 2 rent, 55 So. „ deim WIS. 
= — firing, 50 "4 * onib 12040 


Iz bat: , tools, 3. 6 d. x "or hs «i iS HOM 


After leaving Greta- Bridge, in dy 
from the riſing hit, the proſpec̃ts 
pleaſing for a few miles, over 
beautiful variegated incloſures, 1 hp by 
hills. 55 
Ws... | From Bows I took the road to Agne 
„ _. caſtle, in my way to the fall of Ter, tlie 
4 greateſt natural curioſity in this part of the 
world: To that town the ſoil is chieffy 
uncultivated, and the country open. 
en Bernard «aged towards Eg le: 


Tn et mow 


[ ths 1 
fot, the road furs along à fleep wood 
| precipiee, the border of a long ie 
valley, with a rivet meandring through! ir: 
100 lbe down on the tops öf tall groves; 


in a manner moſt exquiſitely pictureſque. 


vbu neut come to à romantic valley, nobly 
Nied with 3 of' wood, and a rapid 
ſtream windim 


through it; in the middle, 
afefty enge over 1 called Butte, 


Brie. 18 7 52 
. on theft besutifel ine of 


cbuntry, e neut came to Egglien; rb- 


mantically ſituated among rocks, ſteeps of 
wood, raging torrents; beautiful caſcades, 
a fine aſſemblage of tlie noble touches of 
nature: Mr. Hutcheſor7's Hout is ſweetly 
fttuuted in the m 


u betere 566 deſcend to the village; tlie 


mont glorious proſpect opens to the view, | 


that imagination can picture; you 166k 
| Aoi un the left over a noble extenſtve 
valley interſected with hedges and a few 


wal imo {ſweet incloſures, wllich beifig 


quite below the point of view are ſeen 'dif> 


mts though aol numberleſs; the ſeut· 


dereck tre es, the houſes,” Villages, Ge. Ge 
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5 | it of "theſe Fark n | 
ders. n SYOATIOSH 15111 1s 111 N 
Advancing towards Millleto 1 foi the 
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ornament the ſcene, in a manner too ele- 
gant to admit. of deſcription. | Beneath 
your feet at the bottom of à vaſt precipice, 
rolls the Tres, which breaks into noble 
ſheets of water, and throws.a magnificence 
over the. ſcene, that is greatly ſtriking; an- 
other river winding through the vale, falls 
into the maſter of its, waters and its name. 
Together, they exhibit na leſs than twenty- 
two ſheets of water ſcattered over the plain 
in the moſt exquiſite manner; the trem- 
bling reflection of the ſun- heams from ſo 
many ſpots in ſuch a range of beauty, has 
an effect aſtoniſhingly fine: F be- 
yond all imagination. 

After you leave Middleton, thes eye, of the 
4 traveller is again feaſted with the moſt 
luxuriant beauties that inanimate nature 
can exhibit. The vales to the left are ex- 
quiſitely pleaſing: In ſome places the road 
hangs. over the Tees on the brink of wild 
precipices; in others tlie riyer winds from 
it. The plain is. about a mile and an half 
broad, and ſurrounded with mountains, 
i that the picture 1 ig every where complete 
and bounded: The ſerpentine courſe of 
the Tees is amazingiy fine; it bends into 
poble ſheets of water quits, acroſs the..val- 
88 ; RS. - (> ; ley; 3 


[9 ] 
ley; and ſeems to call for the proud bur- | 
| then of e fails to finiſh ſo complete 
a en Ort (190t 
Nothing can be! more plain than the 
numerous incloſyres on the banks of the 
river, cloathed' 24 the freſheſt verdure A 


4 


"and ſcattered ith ſtraggling trees: The 
villages enliven every part of the ſcene. 
From the hills around this paradiſe, the 
ſport of nature in her gayeſt mood, innu- 
merable caſcades pour down the rocky 
clefts, and render every ſpot e ro- 
mantic. 5 

Purſuing your track through. this deli- 
cious region, you crofs ſome wild moors, 
which contraſt the pictures. you , have be- 
held, and render thoſe that follow more 
peculiarly beautiful. After paſſi ng News- 
bigil, you come to a ſpot called Dirt Pit, 
one of the moſt exquiſite bird's-eye land- 
ſcap es in the world: It is a ſmall, deep, 
495 7 vale, containing A few inclo- 


- 
fl « 17 


0 | Obit the whole, i it is one of 
1 85 ſcenes one would imagine rather the 
ſport of fancy than the work of nature. 

O 3 Leaving 
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much more of the terrib 


different country, partaki 
1 be 1 55 N 
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des of rocks, croſs beak mountains, and 
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| torrents aß the only 
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of the water⸗- fall, which you 
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but the roar is prodigious. Making ule of 
nde OUR 135 LILLY by, SAM OIL 
our hands as well as feet, and deſcending 


throws up ſuch a foam and miſty rain, thar 
the ſun never ſhines without a large and 
brilliant rain-bow appearing. The whole 
ſcene is glorioully romantic, for on every 


fide it is walled in with pendent rocks an 


hundred feet high ; here projecting in bog 
B > "YO, LY — ; ork ts | 
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and threatening cliffs, and there covered 
wich hanging woods, whoſe only nouriſh- 
ment one would Imagine aroſe from 
"the eee rain. The Wen * we 
3 e 


5 N. attenipted 1 fight ſketch of it; but it s 


- far ſhort of the original. See plate II. 
Leaving this tremendous. ſcene,” I 'dif- 


ite the guide; and attempting to pene- 


trate further among the mountains loſt my 5 


way, in paſſing a ſtraggling wood à ir. 

eumſtance which would not have proved 
51 e had I not accidentally blutidered 

on a ſpot, which thoroughly repaid us for 
all the anxiety of taking a wrong rad. 
Wie had not traverſed many miles ayer thc 
moors, before a moſt enchanting ia 


as if dropt from heaven in the midſt bf = 


this wild defart, at once bleſſed our eyes. 


In aſcending a very ſteep rocky hill, We 


were obliget to alight and lead our horſes; 
nor was it without ſome difficulty that we 
broke through a ſhrubby ſteep of thorns, 
briars, and other under wood; but chen it 
was effected we found ourſelves at the 


brink of a precipice with a ſudden and un- 


expected vie before our eyes of a ſcene 


more md pleaſing than fancy can 
O 4 1 3 
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paint. Would to beaven 1 could unite in 


one ſketeh the chearfulneſs of Zuccurelli 
with the gloomy terrors of Pouſin; the 
glowing brilliancy ' of Claud, with the ro- 


mantic wildneſs of Salvator Roſa. Even 
with ſuch powers it would be difficult to 
{ſketch the out which: at once min 
our raviſhed eyes. 

Incircled by a 1 of black moun- 
tains, we beheld a valley which from its pe- 
culiar beauty, one wauld have taken for 
the favourite ſpot of nature, à ſample of 


[terreſtrial vparadiſe; Half way up the 


Bills in frant many rugged: and bald pro- 
jefting: rocks diſeouered their bare points 
among thick woods which hung almoſt 
perpenditularly over a deep precipice. In 
the dark hoſpm of theſe rocky ſhades a caf- 
eade glitter ing in the ſan, pours as if from 
a hollaw of the rock, and at its fat forms 


an irregulapghaſon prettily tufted with 


wood, from whence it flows in a calm 


tranquil: ſtream around this ſmall, but 
beautiful vale, laſing itſelf among rocks in 


a moſt romantic manner. Within the banks 
of this elyſian ſtream, the ground is moſt 
ſweetly varied in waving ſlopes and dales, 
farming ave or is graſs incloſures of a 
MIA „„ aue 
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verdure beautiful as painting can e | 
Several ſpreading trees ſcattered about the 


edges of i theſe gentle hills have a moſt 
charming effect in letting the greeti ſlopes 
illumined by the ſun, be feen through their 


branches; one might almoſt cal it, the 


clear obſcure of nature. 


A cottage, and a couple of dw Racks 


under the ſhade of a clump of oaks; ſituated 


in one of the little dales of this elegant 


valley, gave an air of chearfulneſs'to'the 
ſcene extremely pleaſing. ——lIt was upon 
the whole a moſt elegant landſcape, fo 
ſweetly proportioned, that the eye com- 
manded every object with caſe and pleaſure, 


and ſo glowing with native brilliancy, that 
the gilding of reality here exceeded even | 


ek powers of imagination. 

Let me in general remark; that Me. 
Bunol ſpeaks of 18 miles of delightful 
ground between Greta Bridge, and Brougb 
by Bous; moſt of which country is moors: 
but the 18 miles from Bernard Caſtie, to 
the fall of Tees, richly, merits ſuch an epi- 
thet: I never yet travelled ſuch a line of 
country ſo aſtoniſhingly fine, containing 


ſo noble a variety: It is a continued land- 


ſcape. ſufficient to capes molt lan- 
199 | guid 
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guid. obſerver, & glorious range of black 
mountains, fertile valleys, beautiſul us 
cloſures, hanging woods, Reep precipices, 
raging torrents, tremendous rocka, wind- 
ing ſtreams, and beautiful caſcades. 
The whole line is a perpetual hill and dale, 
thickly ſtrewed with, all theſe romantic 
glories — you, literally ſpeaking; do not 
move an hundred yards without being 
ſtruck with continual waterfalls. ——— A 
morning's ride well worth a journey of a 
thouſand miles to wel a0 retu 
to huſpandry. 
The graſs * in the hs at Mid. 
Acton, let at 258, an aere. Farms riſe from 
201. to 80 l. a year. About Newbigell, are 
many improvements of moors by that 
ſpirited cultivator the Earl of - Danling/ou 
Parts of the moors have been ineloſed by 
that nobleman, which uſed not-to yield a 
farthing an acre rent; but upon incloſing, 
and then paring, burning and hming, ſow- 
ws with turnips, oats and/hard corn, and 
laying.down with graſs ſeeds, have been 
immediately advanced to 75. 6d. an acre, 
 &iWhich rent they now remain. The tur- 
6 nips they get in this manner are very 
| \ na their 3 crop, and 
very 


1 1 20 3 1 
very conſiderable. | | They, ſcarce ever loſe 
any crops by. nat ripening,. a notion com: . 


mon in ſome parts of Yorkſhire. 
3 the north, weſt and north · welt of 
"this country, there are vaſt tracts of moors 
covered, ſome with ling, and others with a 
wild graſs, called white earth, greatly ſuſ- 
ceptible of improvement : ; The v wort 
of theſe tracts, according to the te imony 


of the country people themſelves, are c- 


pable of being converted into good graſs 


helds ; 75. 69. per acre is a, very low, rent 
'of ſuch giak as. I obſerved was gained from 
the moars, ſo near ſo many other fields 
that pay 25. an acre; But even at that 
ſmall rent the vaſt benefit of 1 improving. 1s 


ſufficiently manifeſt : The turnips they get 


the firſt, year, I found were generally rec- 
koned to pay for paring, burning, and 
limiog and the. oats which ſucceed, are 
not only advantageous but profitable, for 
| they get four, five, and fix quarters an acre. 

hus the improvement immediately repays 
the expences with intereſt; the walling 
alone 1 18 to be carried to the account of fu- 
ture rent; a trifling matter when named 


in competition with gaining from waſtes 


and "wilds a fee : fimple of 72 5, 6 d. an Acre. 
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15 it not aſtoniſhing; that an gets of ſuch 
land ſo eaſily, quick 5. and cheaply i improv- 

ed ſhould remain waſte 7 Where marle, clay 
or chalk 1 is the manure, ſeveral years muſt 

| eMple before a an improvement can be ex- 
eted to yield any profit, but paring, burn- 

p hg arid bowing. are all performed in this 
country for a uinea 11 an half per acre, 
a fu which the 1 urnips,| che very firſt year, 

"more than Pay-, 

? Retürning to "Bows, L. continued the road 
to "Brough—a line of 12 miles, and not 
more than three cultivated; full nine that 

"yield | no pr rofit — ſcarce that of feeding 
ſheep; and what ſoil may it be from hence 
ſuppoſed ? Surely a moſt ſter! ile, and un- 
happy one, totally incapable of all 1 improve- 
ment ?—But ſo far is this from the caſe, 
that nine tenths of the country is an ex- 
ceeding fine rich deep 1 red loam—the ſpon- 
taneous growth tolerable graſs—of a good 
verdure and ſcattered with whins. I ali hted 
from my chaiſe many times to examine the 

fail; and found from the edges wherever | 

the "ata" Was broke, from 10 to. 18 
inches, and in ſome places two feet depth, 
of a fine crumbly ſandy loam, of a good 

| colour, which F am 1 confident would yield 

as 
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as ſine carrots as any in the world and 
indeed any other erop that induſtry ud 
venture in it. This I-am-ſure.of, that ſuch 
waſtes incloſed, would in Suffolk or Efes 
let at once for 16s; an acre, without:furs 

ther improvement. Even the, very worſt 
land in this line of country is capable bt 
noble improvements; not an acre: but after 
incloſing, paring and burning, liming and 
laying down to.graſs, wquld, let at once for 
125. an acre. The turnpike keeper in his 
little garden, which is taken in from the 
waſte, ſhews what might ehe done with this 
land: He. raiſes a excellent Potatoes, gonad 
garden beans, and admirable.turnips, It is 
a country that calls for induſtry to incloſ: 
fertile fields loaded. with corn, and giv+ 
ing food to numerous herdsgf cattle; ought 
to;be the proſpect in this tract, not whins, 
fern, ling e Mawerte 
the poſſeſſors Ida ibai ek 260d} busk "_ 
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ren 1009 2 2 as es atoriB 9 27! 
Milk, Feb itt A pine - * 8 D 
eee 2 rale i at ee 
Candles, ak IL, * / * {> At 1 
Sap, nnd ada 1 2 
ee _ cen 011. 
— Brough, the ad, 1 
that name, 'Hſerig, hes over one cori 
tinued range mountains, here called 
moors, The cultivuted valleys are too in- 
conſiderable to deſerve a mientieri. Moſt 
of theſe fifteen miles, However dreadful tlie 
tou are tracts vf very improveable land; 
Hf good turnpike road was made from 
Si to Brough, eis frſt great ſtep to cu. 
tivation would be over ; for it is almoſt 
ble to improve # edu. with ſpirit, 
the roads of which are e It d 
extremely melancholy to view uch tracts 
of land that are indiſputably capable of 
yielding many beneficial crops, lie totally 
waſte ; while in many parts of the king | 
dotn farms are ſo ſcarce and difficult to be 
procured, that one is no fooner vacant, 


than twenty applications are immedrati 


made for it. Now Me: great profit that is 
1 by agriculture, conſiſts in the firſt 
cultivation 


1525971 
cultivation of 'waſte fands, and ſue für- 


mers as have fortunes ſufffeietit ſot ita 
g can never turn their: attention 46 


ſuch beneficial per * as hiring wild Unit 


ciiſtivated tracts, 26 Much fas) (whole 
toumtries) are to be Had for a trifhing rent: 


But as that rank of people are in gener! 


much confinied in their views and timorous 
in their attempts, waſte lands are very flowly 
improved, by deing left entirely to their ma- 
nagemem; for chis reaſon it is triuth'ts be 


wiſhed, that the landlords in theſe count. 


tries would undertake the great, hut pro- 
firable buſineſs of improvement, and re- 
pay themſelves in the tent: It is ever 
tyhere in tkis eountry perfectiy well known; 
that all farms let with the greateſt readi- 
neſs, and that no tract 6f moor-land Gin be 
incloſtd arid divided inte proper fields, 

broke up, lied, and laid down well with 

graſſes, but tenants in plenty will be ready 


to hire them; and to give ſueh rents as 


will amply pay the intereſt of the ſums ex- 
pended, and, leave a noble profit beſides. 


If a landlord has not the cath in hand for 


fach works; let him borrow it, and he will 


find A e not Mare of ro of cent. in- 


F. rom 


2 


r 
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From Alirig to Reeth and Fremington, 


the: country. is mountainous, and full of 


lead mines *; the vales are all graſs inclo- 


9 rich, anh let very biete 81. nch 1. 1343 136} 


Ibe ſoil is in general a rich loam / and 


„ 


a red gravel, lets from 205 to 405. an 


acre : theſe g raſs farmers occupy from 


54. to 60. a year. As to the manage 
ment, it is, as you may ſuppoſe, not very 


com plex. Their manuring conſiſts chiefly 


in uſing. peat and coal: aſhes; . the laſt of 
which they reckon, beſt on wettiſh lands. - 


Their ſtock is chiefly COWS, and. horſes 


to carry lead: An acre will in ſome years 
keep a co, but not often: And in ſome 


it requires three or four acres. Tl heir breed 
of cattle is the ſhort horns; and the ſiae 
of their ſwine. up to 20 ſtone. bers. E85. 
The ſummer's: milk of a com,. 18. worth 
5 Laos. the common quantity four gal- 


lons a day. It is all ſold; no, dairies. In 


winter the cows feed is hay alone, of. "which 
they, at 3; E arg per head. Tan 


n "£4 


„ To which many! hundreds of Ds, are employe ye, 


the men earn at an average about 1's. 3 d. a day; th 


women 1's. and boys and girls from 4 d. to 9 d.: But 
the day's work finiſhes, by twelve, or one o'clock, after 
which no bribes are ſuMcient to tempt” them into the 


3 farmer” s ſervice, in the buſieſt times, even ſor an hour. 


their 
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their calves a week for killing; but not at 


all for rearing. The ſummer joiſt is 35 6. 
Their flocks of ſheep riſe as high as 500, 
by means of turning on the moors: The 


profit they reckon at 10s. a head; they 


keep them all winter and ſpring on the 
moors, but give them hay in deep ſnows. 
The average fleece of wool, 3 2 lb. Land 
ſells at 30 years ppt "LO generally 
gathered. 

Poor rates I s. 3 2. in the pound. They 
are all employed either in the lead e, 
or in knitting. All drink tea. 
| Many eſtates from 10 J. to 200 ola year. ; 


FESFoul 5 0 


In hay time, 64. and board. 
In winter, 1% 
Mowing graſs, 20 d. 
Head man's wages, 8 J. to 100. 
next ditto wages, 7 I. 
Boy of 10 or 12 years, 50s. 
Maid ſervants, 44. 
Women per —. in * time, 4 d. and 
board. 


IMPLEMENTS: 


A new waggon, 141. . 
A cart, 3 3 
Vor. 8 P A plough, 


„ 
A plough, 1 J. 4 5. 
A harrow, 18 5. | | | 
A ſcythe, 45. | 146 5 
A ſpade, 4 5. | 
Shoeing, *. 4d. 


PROVISIONS. 


| Bread, various kinds. 
Cheeſe, - - 244. 
Butter, - = "Yong ounces. 
Beef 7 | 

Mutton, - 3 0 
Tel,  - =; 3 * | 
ma.  - = 23,” 

Milk, 1 pint and 2 — at 4 
Potatoes, 6 4 a peck. 
Turnips, - 2 ditto. 
rs, - - $* 

Soap, - = Oo 

Houle rent, 25 s. 

" Firing, 35 C. 


BUILDING. 


Oak timber, 15s. 6 d. 
Aſh, 15. 

Elm, 1.5. 

Soft woods, 9 d. 

Maſon per day, 15s. 6 4 


Carpenter, 


1 


Carpenter, 1 5. 6 d. 
Thatcher, 1 5. 6 4. 


Farm houſes of ſtone and ſlate. 
The general œconomy of theſe. little 
farmers will appear from the following 


ſketches. 
One of them has, 


55 Acres all graſs 


£ 52 Rent 
7 Cows 


1 Fatting beaſt 
3 Young cattle 


200 Sheep 
1 Boy 
| 1 Maid. 
Another, 


40 Acres of graſs 


49 Rent 
6 Cows 


2 Young cattle 


100 Sheep 
I Man. 
Another, 


20 Acres of graſs 


L 35 Rent 
3 Cows 
200 Sheep. 
P 2 


1 


Another, 
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Another, | 

55 Acres 
60 Rent 
8 Cows 
300 Sheep 
1 
1 Maid. 

Mr. Thomas Elliot of Fr emington is one 
i" of the greateſt improvers of moors in York- 
18 ſbire. The following account of his pro- 
5 ceedings, I am obliged to himſelf for. 

Ii At Greenfield, in the pariſh of Armchf 
| in Craven, he has a contiguous tract of 
2080 acres of moorland, the rent of which, 
when he took it into his own hands, was 
60 J. a year. The ſoil is of two ſorts, part 
of it green ſward on limeſtone; and part 
moory land. The ſmallneſs of the rent 
il from ſuch a vaſt farm, all of which he 
8 apprehended was capable of great improve- 
1 ments, induced him very juſtly to become 
it the cultivator of it himſelf. His plan was 
113 ſenſible, and worthy a man of ſpirit and 
| prudence : His deſign was to incloſe and 

N improve a field every year; and this he ac- 
If | cordingly has executed annually for ſeveral 
. years. The method he takes to improve 


1 the black moory land is this. 4 


FE. OA] 

He firſt pares and burns and limes it; 
and ſows it with turnips; of which he gets 
a pretty good crop, worth on an average, 
about 405. an acre: The next year he ſows 
turnips again, and gets a fecond crop 
equally valuable with the firſt : After this, 
he lays down to graſs with ray graſs, clo- 
ver, hay-ſeeds, &c. &c. he has tried ſome 
alone, and ſome with oats, both do equally 
well, but the clover much the worſt ; the 
climate he apprehends too cold for it. He 
often limes for every crop. The oats are 
frequently five quarters per acre. 

Potatces he alſo cultivates in this black 
ſoil, in rows two feet aſunder, and the ſets 
one foot; and of theſe he gets often 100 
buſhels per acre. 

The graſs turns out very good profit- 
able paſture, keeps milch cows, horſes, ſmall 
fatting beaſts, theep, &c. very well : Two 
acres of it will carry a cow through 
the ſummer wel! : Some of theſe graſs in- 
cloſures are five years old, and ratte: im- 
prove than decay; being better now than 
at firſt after laying. 

Some pieces of this black land which he 
has incloſed wanted draining; and he has 
drained ſuch effectually, by drains two feet 

i 3 and 
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and an half wide at top; two feet and an 


half deep, and one foot wide at bottom : 
The black earth thrown out he mixes with 


lime, and finds it an excellent compoſt, 


which anſwers greatly. 


This black land in its unimproved ſtate, 


is worth to no tenant above 15. 6 d. an acre, 


but improved as above, would let very 
eaſily for 85. 
The limeſtone land he manages in the 


ſame manner, but the crops are much 


greater. The ſoil is a fine light loam from 
one foot to two feet deep; and worth to a 
tenant unimproved 55. an acre: He gets 
of all ſorts exceeding fine crops from it; 
oats as high as ſix and ſeven quarters an 
acre, and not often leſs; and potatoes much 


greater than from the black land; but he 
keeps them quite clean on both. When 


laid down to graſs, this ſoil is worth from 
12 5, to 20 6. an Acre, | 
Mr. Elliot in general lays it down as a 
maxim, never to attempt any improve- 
ment without incloſing: He takes in a field 
every year; but the firſt work is ſurround- 
ing it with a ſtone wall: This conduct 
ought univerſally to be followed, for thoſe 


Improvements that are undertaken without 


a pre- 
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a previous incloſure, and into ſubdiviſions, 


muſt be languid and of a ſhort exiſtence. 
Another point of this cultivator's con- 

duct, is to lay down to graſs as ſoon as the 
land is in order, as he breaks up and ſows 

with turnips and corn, meerly as a prepa- 

rative to graſs, which anſwers much better 
than arable. 

He has improved in a few years 200 
acres in the above manner; and he finds 
from experience, that the whole 2080 acres 
will be worth one with another 12 5. an 
acre when completed. His ſtock upon this 

farm is as follows. | 
20 Horſes 
40 Cows 
1200 Sheep 
. zoo Beaſts in ſummer. 

A noble parcel of cattle to be kept upon 
a wild ſpot, which once maintained ſcarce 
any thing ; and was not diſtinguiſhed from 


the unvarying dark hue of the whole coun. 


try. Many tracts much more extenſive of 


the neighbouring moors are more improve- 


able than this, and-want nothing but an 
equal ſpirit in their owners to be diſtin- 
guiſhed by a variation of title from the 
Were country as well as Greenfield, a 

P 4 name 


— ah. — rare: 
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name given to this farm from the appear- 


ance of green fields in the midſt of black 


- deſarts. 


Mr. Elliot in general a0 the improve- 
ment of moors the moſt profitable of all 


. huſbandry, and finds by experience, that 
none are ſo bad, or of ſo ſtubborn a nature, 


but their cultivation will be highly profit- 


able: He is induced to declare this from 


general obſervations on the nature of moors, 
as well as from his own particular ſucceſs. 
The improvement of a tract of waſte 


land from 60 J. a year, to above 1200 l. a 


year, ſhould open the eyes of thoſe indo- 
lent landlords who fleep on in the paths of 
their predeceſſors, without ever opening 
their eyes to a meridian ſun: They will 
poſſeſs the moſt improveable of waſtes, 


but leave them in their moſt deſart ſtate, 
. becauſe they ſo received them: What hes 
been, may be, is none of their motto; but 
. what bas not been, ſhall not he, is the drowſy 
| guide of their actions. 


From Fremington, I took the road to 


Richmond by Clintz, the ſeat, late of that 
_ ſpirited cultivator Charles Turner, Eſq; now 
_ of = 


Stapleton, Eſq. Here are alſo to 


be viewed many incloſur es taken in by the 
2's former 


[ r 
former gentleman from a black moor, and 


improved with great ſpirit; ſuch of them 
as have been properly attended to, con- 


tinue very profitable; none otherwiſe but 


ſuch as have been very badly managed. 
Mr. Stapleton has in one of them an acre of 
cabbages, adjoining a field of turnips ; the 
cabbages, though late planted and not 


capital, are much ſuperior to the tur- 


nips; if moor-land that is wet will yield 
- beneficial crops of cabbages, it certainly 
is a great freſh inducement to cultivate 


them. 
Purſuing the road to Richmond, about 


three or four miles before we came to the 


town, we looked down from the road on a 
very beautiful valley of cultivated inclo- 
ſures on the river, and walled in by high 
hills. I found the country all moors, and 
greatly improveable, but—alas none un- 
dertaken. | 

On the right ſide of the road before you 
deſcend to the town, one natural object 
caught my eye, which is extremely pleaſ- 
ing: A fine curve of high land, all covered 
with. hanging wood, half ſurrounds in a 


valley, a ſmall riſing woody hill with a 
little 
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Little temple on the top, and ſome graſs 


incloſures on the high grounds ſurround- 
ed with wood; the whole forms a moſt 
pleaſing landſcape. It belongs to Mr. 
Ritchie of Richmond. Advancing a little 


farther, the view becomes very fine, from 
near the horſe courſe there is a prodigi- 


ous fine landſcape to the right: The 
town is ſeen in a molt pictureſque fitua- 
tion at the end of the valley ; a fine hang- 


ing wood on the other fide down to the 
river; noble walls of rocks vary the ſcene, 

and beautiful graſs incloſures at their tops, 
half ſurrounded with wood, give an amaz- 
ing elegance to the view. 


Paſſing through that town, I returned 


by the road I had before taken as far as 


Schorton, and there turned off to Kiphn, 


the ſeat of Chriſtopher Crowe, Eſq. 


LETTER 2925 


TH E huſbandry of that gentleman, both 

common and experimental, is greatly 
worthy the attention of the public. But 
firſt let me, by way of introduction, give 
the agriculture of the farmers about 
 Kiplin. 

The ſoil is two ſorts, a loamy gravel, 
and a cold, wet, red clay; lets from 5 g. to 
25 J. per acre. 

Farms riſe from 20 J. to 200). a year. 

Their courſes of crops axe, 

On the gravels, 

1. Turnips 
2. Barley 
3. Maſlin. 

On clay, 

1. Fallow 
2. Wheat 
3. Oats. 

And, 

"be © allow N 
2. Wheat 
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2. Wheat 
Ron and ( ˙ 
For wheat they plough four or five times, 
ſow two buſhels and half a peck ; and 
gain in return upon gravel 25 buſhels, and 
upon clay 18. For barley, they plough 
once or twice, ſow two buſhels and an 


half, and reckon the average crop at four 


quarters. They give but one ſtirring for 
oats, ſow three buſhels; the prom on a 


medium. 30 buſhels. 


For beans, they plough but once in ge- 


neral, ſometimes however twice, ſow four 


buſhels ; never hoe them : The mean crop 


30 buſhels; uſe them for both horſes and 


hogs. For peaſe, they give the ſame tillage 
as for beans, ſow three' buſhels, and gain 
20 in return, They cultivate ſome rye, 
generally on a barley ſtubble, plough but 
once, ſow two buſhels and a peck, and 


reckon the produce on an average, at 27 


| buſhels. 


They give five earths for turnips; ; never 


hoe them in common; but reckon the 


average value per acre at 4/. They uſe 
them for ſheep, beaſts and calves; the 
firſt eat them off the land, but _ are 
drawn for the two laſt, 

They 


* 
4 
"> 
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They prepare for rape, by paring and 
burning; they plough once; they never 


feed it; the mean crop per acre of the ſeed 


four quarters. They ſow wheat after it. 
Clover is very little known ; but when 
accidentally ſown, it is with barley ; they 
mow the firſt crop, get above a ton of hay 
per acre; and feed it afterwards. Then 
throw a chaldron of lime per acre, and 
break it up for wheat. This is very good 
huſbandry, and ought to be more practiſed 
on the turnip land. _ 
40 manuring z paring and. burning, 
and liming, i is their chief dependance: The 


firſt is their conſtant method of breaking 
up of old ſward. They cut the turfs about 


an inch thick, and diſpoſe them in heaps, 
one to a ſquare perch, they ſet them up to 
dry, the graſs ſides turned in, and when 
| quite dry they burn them, Their method 
is to make two or three large. heaps | over 
night and to fire them ; next morning they 
take the hot embers on iron ſhovels, for a 
4oundation for the other heaps, which are 
ſo burgt without any fuel: If rain comes, 
the work is ſtopped till all is dry again, 
The expence is as follows : 2 EE 
Paring, 
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Setting up the ſods 00 3 6 

Burning, - 2 * e 

e 00 
1 6 


In very dry ſeaſons, they have dried 
themſelves without ſetting up. The time 
for performing this work is March; and 
then turnips are ſown in May or the be- 
ginning of June; which crop never fails of 
being a capital one. 

It will in general e heaps 
upon an acre; and cach heap contains 
two buſhels and an half of aſhes. This is 
500 buſhels per acre, which certainly muſt 
be a noble manuring. Good farmers add 
to the aſhes about a chaldron of lime per 
acre. The whole improvement is an excel- 
lent one for ſeven years, during which 
period the land will continue in very Net 
heart. 

Of lime they uſe he; lay from one 
to two chaldrons and a half per acre; and 
find 1t very beneficial to all forts of land. 

As totheir farm-yards, their management 

1s 
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is very incomplete, for they never chop their 
wheat ſtubbles; and their hay they ſtack 
about the fields: Conſequently, the quan- 
tity of manure raiſed is very trifling. 
Good graſs lets from 20 s. to 25 6. per 
acre: They uſe it both for dairying and 
fatting: Three acres will ſummer two cows; 
and one acre keep four or five ſheep. The 
little dung they raiſe is all laid on it; a 
contract in their leaſes of no long date. 
Their breed of cattle is the ſhort horned. 


The annual product of cows is 51. and the 


average quantity of milk four gallons a 
day the ſummer through. To ten cows they, 


keep upon a medium three fat hogs, and 


ſix lean ones. The winter-food, when dry, 
oat ſtraw, and ſometimes turnips or hay ; 
when in, milk always hay, or hay and tur- 


of the firſt about two tons in a win 


ter. Calves, for rearing, ſuck 14 days; 
for, killing, a month. A dairy maid will 
take care of ten. The ſygmmer joiſt of 
a cow is 346. in winter they n them 1 in 
tbe fields till calving. 

In the fatting of cattle, they reckon if 
an ox of 80 ſtone is bought in at 117. in 
ſpring, he will in a general way fell at 16. 
out of the after. graſs, And that the pro- 
fit 
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fit of ſummer- fatting beaſts of 50 ſtone is 
459. each, without giving them any after- 
graſs. | 
Their worſt graſs they apply to breed · 
ing, as it would not anſwer upon their beſt 
ſo well as either fatting or milking. ä 

Their flocks of ſheep riſe from 20 to 200, 
and reckon the profit in three ways, as 
follows: „ 
If they are bought in at 20 . J J. 5. d. 

each, a lamb and a half may | 

be expected upon an average o 18 o 
of years throughout, worth 
„ 
Wool, Oe. ite. Moth 


| O 
| „ 1 10 "& 


Prime coſt; e gf! GL'S 
Clear profit, =. = 018 0 | 


The next method of calculating the pro- 
fit is thus: | 


Lamb and half, ee 47 © ink, 
Wool, „ ** . 0 
VV 
ab if 5% 3 Re th 
Prime set. - 1'0 0 
—A ͤ 
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| Laſtly, they calculate as follows: 


Lamb and half,, - - Lo 18 o 
Wool, - „5 „% 
Ewe, — - 80 
| FT7% 
Prime coſt, „% 
Profit, — 2321 4 0 


The average of theſe accounts, or 1 J. 1 s. 

per head profit, will be the average of this 
neighbourhood. 

In winter and ſpring, they are very at- 
tentive to their ſheep. They give the ewes 
| hay among the cows; and when near 
lambing a few turnips or a little corn ; and 
after lambing generally ſome corn, half a 
buſhel each. Keeping them late in the 
Ipring, they reckon worth 6 d. a week; 
they generally give them a field of graſs, 
which they keep on that account the longer 
for mowing. But this 1s vile management, 
and calls aloud for a different condutt.—- 
Of this more hereafter, —— The average 
weight per fleece is about 7 Ib. 

In tillage, they reckon eight horſes ne- 
ceſſary for the management of 100 acres 
of 5 land; uſe three in a plough, but 
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in fallowing, four: Do an acre a day. 
The common price, fer acre, 55. They 
go in clay ſoils four inches deep, and in 
gravel fix. They allow their horſes, in win- 
ter and ſpring, half a buſhel of oats each 
per day; none in ſummer; and reckon the 
annual expence, per horſe, at 6 J. 10 5. The 
ſummer joiſt, 45 9. They know nothing of 
cutting ſtraw into chaff. The time of 
breaking up their ſtubbles 1s between 
Caydlemas and Lady-day, 

In the hiring and ſtocking of farms they 
reckon 600 J. neceſſary for one of 1007. a 
year, one third arable, and two thirds graſs. 

 Tythes are generally compounded for, 
though a whole farm, in one ſum. 

Poor rates 1 s. in the pound : The em- 
ployment of the women and children, 
ſpinning flax, by which a woman can earn 


4 d. a day, and a girl of 10 years of age, 


3 d. All drink tea. 
The farmers carry their corn ſeven miles. 
There are many freeholds from 50 J. to 

300 J. a year. 

The general œconomy will be ben flott 
the following particulars of farms. 
300 Acres in all 
70 Arable 


230 Graſs 


230 Graſs 
L 200 Rent 
6 Horſes 
14 Cows 
8 Fatting beaſts 
24 Young cattle 
80 Sheep 
2 Carts 
3 Ploughs 
2 Men 
1 Boy 
2 Maids 
2 Labourers. 
Another, 
320 Acres in all 
120 Arable 
200 Graſs 
L. 100 Rent 
8 Horſes 
2 Oxen 
11 Cows 
27 Young cattle 
30 Sheep 
2 Carts 
3 Ploughs 
-2 Men 
1 Boy 
2 Maids 


Qz 


3. Labourers; 
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3 Labourers. 
Another, 
130 Acres in all 
40 Arable 
90 Graſs 
1. 55 Rent 
i 4 Horſes 
| 10 Cows 
| 8 Young cattle 
{ 20 Sheep 
it | 2 Carts 
2 Ploughs 
x Man 
x Boy 
x Maid 
x Labourer. 
1 Another, 
| 89 Acres in all 
if | 22 Arable 
[| 67 Graſs 
= . 40 Rent 
1 3 Horſes 
6 Cows 
4 Young cattle 
16 Sheep 
, 1 1 Car t | | | | | 
if 1 Plough | 
| 2275 1 Man 
| 1 Maid, 


* 
2 F — 
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Another, | 
400 Acres in all 
80 Arable 
320 Graſs 
£ 170 Rent 
1 78 Horſes 
16 Fatting beaſts 
24 Cows 
36 Young cattle - 
60 Sheep © 
2 Carts 
3 Ploughs 
2 Men 
2 Boys 
3 Maids 
1 Labourer, 
Another, 
190 Acres in all 
28 Arable 
162 Graſs 
L 100 Rent 
' 4 Horſes 
8 Fatting beaſts | 
Io Cows | 
24 Youn g cattle 
150 Sheep 
1 
1 Plough 


2 4 
2 


1 Man 


ene EET — 4 


Tan ] 


1 1 Man 
| 2 Maids. 
Another, 

300 Acres in all 

60 Arable 

240 Graſs 
L 150 Rent 
i 7 Horſes 
= 4 Fatting beaſts 
7 Cows 
1 9 Young cattle 
| 180 Sheep 


If 2 Carts 
|} 3 Ploughs 
{ [i 2 Men 
. 3 Boys 
1 Maid 
| 2 Labourer s. 
| LABOUR. 


5 In harveſt, 1s. and board, 

In hay time, ditto, 

In winter, 10 d. 

Mowing graſs, 15. 8 d. to 15. 10 4 
. Ditching, 6 d. a rood. 
i 1 It is to be remarked that all the banks 
[| 1 4 of hedges are paved with large coble 
5 „ ſtones, ſtuck into the earth, which they 
_ | 1 "jo PET, "_ 
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aſſert ſtrengthens the fences greatly, and 
will, if well done, laſt an hundred years. 
Their ditches are mere nothings; the 
hedge grows out of a bank about a yard 
high, and two feet wide at top. But J 
am well aſſured, that if they kept half the 
hogs that are common in the dairy farms 
in Suffolk and Efſex, where much clover is 
ſown for their ſummer food, they would 
not have a perch of ſound fencing in the 
whole country. The farmers, where the 
feeding hogs upon clover alone (locked 
into a field of it for a whole ſummer) 
is not practiſed, know not what a tho- 
rough good fence is,—ſave that of wal- 
ling. I never yet ſaw in any place where 
this was not the practice, a field ſo well 
fenced, but if a drove of an hundred ſwine 
were locked into it, they would make their 
way out of it, in two days, through five 
hundred gaps. 

Threſhing wheat, 2% d. per buſhel, 

-—— barley, 2 d. a quarter, 

— — oats, 8 d. ditto. 
— beans, 3 d. per buſhel. 
Firſt man's wages, 12 /. 
Next ditto, 10 J. | 
Boy of 10 or 12 years, 4. 


* Dairy 


— vo RFI WII} cnet SID > 


_ 
Dairy maids, 5 /. 
Other ditto, 3 J. 105. 
Women, per day in harveſt, 9d. to 145 
In hay time, 6 d. 
In winter, 5 d. 

They reckon the coſt of a team annually, 
Man, - n "7 Tones 
8 OE” SS 18 
Cart, plough, and . - 
Boy, — _ — - — 


I ole ny 


IMPLEMENTS, Ge. 
No waggons. | oy 


A cart, "61 


A plough, 24 s. 

A harrow, 205. 

A roller, 40s. to 50 5. 

A ſcythe, 5 5. 1 

A ſpade, 35. 69. 

Laying a ſhare, 3 d. 

——— Coulter, 3 4. 

Shoeing, 15. 4d. 
PROVISIONS, Se. 

Bread,-—maſlin, 15. 2 d. the peck loaf, 

Cheeſe, „%% hn 1 Ir F 

Butter, — 8— 22 c. 


* —  — 


, - k . . Beef, 


1 1 


Bet, - * -  aF« 
Mutton,  - 24 
Veal, - - 22 
Tm - = - 


_ = + d. a pint, 
Potatoes, - 4: a peck. 
Candles, - 2! 
Soap, - 6 


Labourer's houſe rent, 25 f. 
i — — firing, 16 5, 
——— 3 as = tools, 3 4. 


BUILDING. 


Bricks, 125. a 1000. 

Tiles, 40's. 

Aſh timber, 10 d. 

Maſon, per day, 1s. 8 d. 
Carpenter, ditto, 1 s. and board, 
Farm houſes of brick and tile. 

In the townſhip are, | 
1000 Acrces 


"'M 415 Rent 
| 1 11 J. Poor rates 


20 l. 10 5. 


4. 27 5 


41. Conſtables 
4 Farms 
5 Labourers 


; i» # 
_ 


» 4 


9 J. Surveyor's ditto 
2 J. 10s. Church ditto 


35 Poor 


— — — — — — — — 
* — 
e _ 
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35 Poor 

61 Horſes 

50 Cows 

500 Sheep 

| 35 Fatting beaſts 

Mr. Myer, atenant of Mr. Crowe's, has cars 
ried this huſbandry ſomewhat further than 
the preceding ſtate, in a few inſtances which 


_ deſerve notice: I minute the worthy en- 


deavours of an honeſt farmer with as much, 
nay, with more pleaſure than thoſe that are 
made by men of the largeſt fortune. 
He once reaped 50 buſhels per acre of oats, 
over 11 acres of land, fucceeding rape.— 
He has a little ill- looking cow, which gave 
ſeven gallons of milk per day through all 


laſt ſummer; it was regularly meaſured. 


lt is a common practice with him to 
let his graſs ripen the ſeeds before he mows 
it for hay; for the ſake of ſelling the ſeeds, 
or uſing them to lay down his own fields 
with. From ſix acres of graſs he had 200 
buſhels of clean ſeed, which he ſold at 18. 64. 
to 2s. 6 d. a buſhel: He threſhed the hay 
directly, and ſtacked it; nor was it (in his 
opinion) the worſe. The ſeed was worth 
to him two guineas an acre. 
Mr. Crowe's improvements upon this ge- 
$7Y neral 
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neral ſyſtem of common management are: 
great and numerous ; yet that this 1s not a 
mere aſſertion will clearly appear from the 
following regiſter of his practice. 

Firſt let me inſert the particulars of his 
farm. 
300 Acres in all 
60 Arable 
240 Graſs 
£ 170 Rent 
75 Farming horſes (. and has the dung 
from 18 others, the total num- 
ber being 24-) 
7 Cows 
4 Fatting beaſts. 
8 Young cattle 
230 Sheep 
3 Ploughs 
5 Carts. 
His farming ſervants are, 
„ » Real 
1 Blackſmith | 
6 Labourers. 
The ſoil is gravel and clay, but his arable 
fields all clay. His courſes of crops, 
oY. Jo e 
2, Wheat, deſigned for oats next, but 
11 * * den not turn out very 
| clean 
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clean and in good heart, Foun it 
18 fallow again. 
1. Fallow. 
2. Wheat. 
"> ns. © 
Another, 
1. Fallow. 
2. Wheat. 
3. Peaſe or beans. | 
A fourth, 
| 1. Fallow. 
2. Wheat. 
3. Cabbages. 
| 4. Oats. | 
An excellent courſe ! | 
| His fallow is this. As ſoon after Mi- 
chaelmas as poſſible, he breaks up the ſtubble, - 
and throws in a chaldron of lime per acre: 
It is then gripped well to lie dry during 
the winter, to be ready in the ſpring -for 
whatever crop is thought moſt proper. 
If the countenance of the land is not good, 
either from being weedy or want of being 
enough reduced, it is ſummer fallowed for 
wheat, receiving in all ſix or ſeven earths; 
but if it carries a good appearance, it is 
either ſown with ſpring corn, or planted 
with cabbages, as ſuppoſed moſt proper. 
Two 


1 
Two buſhels of wheat ſeed, the quantity 
and his crop four quarters upon an ave- 
rage. 

For oats he ploughs once before winter, 
and once more in the ſpring, and if the 
land then 1s not pretty fine, he ſtirs a third 


time, ſows three buſhels and an half, and 


gains upon an average ſeven quarters per 
8 3500 

For beans alſo, this excellent cultivator 
ploughs once before winter, and once at 
ſowing : Four buſhels per acre, his quan- 
tity of ſeed, and gains about 30 buſhels in 
return: Approves much of hoeing them; 
but as he generally mixes a few peaſe with 
them, does it not on that account. : 

He likewiſe gives two earths, as before, 
for peaſe; ſows four buſhels, and reckons 
his average crop four quarters, 

Cloyer he does not cultivate in common, 
but when he accidentally raiſes it, he ſows 
it with either beans or oats, feeds it with 
ſheep, and afterwards ploughs the land, 
either for wheat, or winter. 9 as moſt 
promiſing. | 
In the mangement of his manure, this 
very ſpirited gentleman 1s likewiſe very at- 


tentive. The common method of uſing lime 
is 
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5s to lay a chaldron and a half per acre on 
ſummer fallows, either for turnips or 
wheat: But Mr. Crowe, inſtead of this prac- 
tice, has ſubſtituted another, which he 
finds greatly advantageous, and in which 
thought I believe he is original. It is to 
throw a chaldron per acre every year over 
all the arable land of his farm before win- 
ter, and plough it in, whether for a crop 
or a fallow. This he finds to be of ex- 
cellent ſervice in mellowing the land with 
the ſpring froſts; and dries it in ſuch a 
manner, that all his lands are by theſe 
means ready much the ſooner in the ſpring 
for ploughing; an effect which is un- 
doubtedly of great conſequence, as it ac- 
celerates an ear y tins. ſo ape in 
all crops. 

Soap aſhes he buys upon al otcafions, 
finding them an excellent improver. 
Buck-wheat he has alſo tried; ſowed one 
buſhel per acre upon two e Y 
it was mowed when in flower the begin- 
ning of Auguſt, and ploughed in directly: 
He has both ſown wheat upon it, and alſo 
left it for a winter fallow; the ſucceſs very 
great. One remark this intelligent gentle- 
man made * the operation of manures, 
which 


— — JJ ————— 22 — 
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which is certainly of great truth: That 
after a farm has been long uſed to a ſettled 
courſe of manuring, variety is of great 
conſequence. Inſomuch that he has found 
upon thoſe fields where lime alone had for 
ſome years been uſed, that the introduction 
of a new manure has operated greatly more 


than its proportion of the old one would 


have done: For which reaſon it is of con- 


* to procure as many ſorts as poſſible. 
Mr. Crewe applies his graſs, about half to 


dairying and half to fatting, and finds that 
an acre is ſufficient by mixing ſtock to 
equal the ſummering of a cow. In the 
making his hay he uſes a very cheap and 
ſimple "machine, which deſerves imitation, 
as it ſaves a great deal of labour. See 
Plate III. Fig. 1. 4. 
Nine acres of new laid ground en 
with barley, after rape and turnjps mixed 
together, with, per acre, 
14 Ib. of white clover. 
10 Buſhels of hay ſeeds. 
7 Ib. of rib-graſs. 
Kept the ſecond year, 
7 Cows, | 
2 Year olds, 
1 Colt, 
from 
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from May-day to Michaelmas, and 100 


lambs four weeks; which is certainly a 
Brent ſtock. 11% 

His breed 18 the ſhort hams. i in compli- 
ance with the common cuſtom of the neigh- 
bourhood. 'His cows, upon an average, 
from May to Michaelmas,' give two gallons 
of milk a day; but for ſix weeks in the 
height of the ſeaſon 10 gallons a day. The 


winter food is generally hay, of which they 


eat about two ftone a week, for 20 weeks, 
They are kept in the fields daring winter, N 

This gentleman'sftanding profit on ſheep 
is 25s, per head, which he calculates as 
Veen | 


The ewe ma in at e 


A lamb and a half, which is the) 84 8 
average, at 126. 5 - Ee Pe 
Wool, — = — ; 5D; y 6 
No 2 6 O 
Prime "ie. i” 11S 
Profit, | — 4 1:3 ,07 5 6 


His breed is between the Tres water 
(reckoned the largeſt ſheep in England) 


and Swaledale ſheep 3 the firſt for the ſize of 
their 
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their carcaſes, and the ſecond for the horte 
neſs of their legs. 

Their winter food is graſs, and hay at 
the ſtack. In ſpring they have cabbages, 
but in caſe they have not, then two buſhels | 
of oats each, in troughs beſide their hay. 

Ahe average weight, per fleece, is & lb. | 
but has had 17 1b. from a ſhearing wether, . = 
and 14 lb. from a ſhearing. ewe. 1 

In the tillage of his arable, this moſt | 
attentive cultivator reckons ſix horſes ne- _ 
ceſſary for ſixty acres. He uſes two or three 
in a plough, according to the ſtate of the 
ſoil, which do an acre a day, — ſix | 
inches deep. 1 

According to the ſyſtem of management 
which he has guided himſelf by, 6 or 7001. 
would be neceſſary to ſtock a . of 100 l. i 
a year. | 

The principal part of this nend 
experimental agriculture is the raiſing of 
cabbages, which he began in 1762, and * 
has ſince conſtantly carried on with great | 
ſpirit and no leſs ſucceſs. In that year he | U 

had three acres upon a clay ſoil, winter- || 
fallowed. They were both winter and = 
ſpring plants, that is, raiſed from ſeed ſown [ 
at thoſe times. The rows were four feet 1 
aſunder, and the plants two feet from each = 
Vor. II. R other. 


IL. 
other. They were well horſe and hand- hoed. 
The crop was upon an average 12 lb. each 
cabbage. They were begun to be uſed for all 
ſorts of cattle about Martinmas, and found 
of admirable uſe for all. 

1763. 
This year, encouraged by the ſuecek of 


the laſt, he planted eight acres, alſo upon 


a clay ſoil, both winter and ſpring plants; 
the preparation of the land the ſame; the 
rows as before; and the horſe and hand 
hoeing likewiſe the ſame. They were be- 
gun at Martinmas, and laſted into May,— 
The average weight per cabbage 14 lb. 
They were uſed for ſheep, fatting oxen and 


cows, and with great ſucceſs for all. 


| 1764. 
Eight acres were like wife planted this year 


upon the ſame ſoil, in the ſame manner, 


and managed as beſore: They were began 
at Martinmas, and laſted till Lady- day: 
Uſed for all ſorts of cattle; the average 
weight fer cabbage, 12 lb. 

Eight acres, of a 3 clay, that had been 
but three years in tillage, were planted this 
year ; the preparations and management. 


as before : b were uſed for all forts of 
9145 e, 


RE. | 
cattle, and laſted to the middle of April. 
— per 2 20 Ib. ne of em 


Nine acres of 5 were appropriated to 
them this year. Culture, Gc. as before. 
Laſted from October till April. The ave- 
rage weight, per 2 e 18 Ib. Uſed for 
all forts of cattle. 

| 1765. 8 | 

Nine acres of clay this year applied to 
them; in every reſpect under the ſame ma- 
* as before. The average 15 lb. 

1768. 

The great ſucceſs hitherto attending the 
culture of this moſt profitable vegetable; 
induced Mr. Crowe to apply no leſs than 
13 acres to cabbages this year. I viewed 
them with great pleaſure z the weight, Mr, 
Crowe expects not to be equal to. the pre- 
ceding years, from the very unfavourable- 
neſs of the ſeaſon, as a ſevere drought ſet 
in juſt after planting : But this ſuppoſition 
is no certainty, as they were not near 
arrived at their full growth; I weighed 
feveral which I apprehended near the ave- 
rage ſize, and found them, upon a medium, 
7 1b. each: I ſhould ſuppoſe the crop — 
come to 10 orf x lb. each. 
R 2 


C a 
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Cabbages are found much ſuperior to 


turnips; this is a remark Mr. Crowe has 


conſtantly made, and it was proved ſtrong- 
ly this year, by a piece of turnips being 
ſown 1n the cabbage field, which evidently 
to the eye were not comparable to the cab- 
bages ; not amounting to above a firth 
part of the weight of them. 

The mention of turnips reminds me of 
the very bad common huſbandry of this 
country, relative to turnips, vi. the not 
hoeing them. Of the product of crops ſo 
managed, I can give a pretty exact ac- 
count; for expreſſing a deſire to weigh a 
ſquare perch of the common turnips, Mr. 
Crowe carried me to a field of one of his 
tenants for that purpoſe; as he was will- 
ing to give them fair play, he rejected the 


firſt field, on viewing it, as the crop was 


very bad: We then walked to a ſecond, 
and that proving much the ſame, he en- 
quired of the people with him where the - 
beſt common crop was to be found. —Their 
opinions were various, but for ſatisfaction 
we walked from one to another, and at laſt 
one was fixed on as the beſt ; furthermore, 
the very beſt ſpot in the whole field was 


ſought for and . and a ſquare perch 
meaſurcd, 
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ne the turnips topped and tailed ; 
and the product in baſkets as follows; 


Ne 1. — as 50 Ib, 
. - - 50 | 


Df 52 

„30 

| | 193 

Baſket, » = < |} 
"M7 5 


which is per acre, 12 tons 18 Ct. I have 
myſelf cultivated turnips on worſe land, 
and without dung, to 35 tons per acre, thro' 
a whole field : The want of hoeing 1s ſuf- 
ficient to counterbalance —_— _— ad- 
vantage. 

Here was a trial not- ohly of the beſt 
field, but of the beſt part of the field; and 
the product to be ſo trifling, ſhews very 
plainly the infinite uſe of hoeing.—It is 
true, ſomething 1s to be allowed for grow- 
ing; for turnips do not arrive at their full 
growth till Chriflmas, or the firſt froſts ; 
tho I apprehend much ſooner when crowd- 

ed ſo thick as they are in fields not hoed : 
for this reaſon, if we ſuppoſe them only 
* fourths grown, I am confident the 
R 3 allowance 
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allowance will be an ample one. In this 


caſe, the full weight will be near 16 tons. 


But here let me remark, that from this 
weighing and walking through ſeveral 
fields, I am perfectly clear, the average 


weight per acre of the whole country would 
not riſe to above five tons. Mr. Crowe has 
raiſed cabbages, over a whole field, of 5otons 
per acre ; in other words, as much on one 
acre as the farmers do of turnips on ten. 


A very ſtriking compariſon | 


Candour, however; requires me to add, 
that this gentleman prefers turnips to cab- 
bages on light, or gravelly land: But I 
muſt be allowed to remark upon that opi- 
nion, that the juſtneſs of it depends merely 
upon the turnips being hoed or not. If 
they are hoed, I leave it to further enqui- 
ries to decide the parallel: If they are not 


hoed, common ſenſe muſt determine it in a 


moment. The cabbages are a very valuable 
crop; whereas the turnips, for more rea- 
ſons than one, are pernicious. They are 
eſteemed a fallow, though full of weeds, 
and the land bound, and ſo rough; the 
conſequence of which is, the ſoil being con- 
ſtantly in wretched order; the corn crop 


miſerably full of n that vou will 
” walk 
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walk over them, and pointing it out, be 


told, It is after a fallow——that is to ſay, 
turnips unhoed : A very capital fallow, it 
muſt needs be confeſſed But the contrary 
of all this is the cafe with cabbages. The 
remedy for this bad haſbandry is very 
plain; if turnips are hoed thoroughly, let 
them paſs for a fallow ; if not, a crop. 

Such are Mr. Crowe's experiments upon 
this very valuable crop : Next I ſhall pre- 
fent you with his general inſtructions for 
the cultivation of cabbages, the effect of 
his experience. 

Soon after Michaelmas, the land ſhould 
be ploughed and limed at the rate of a 
chaldron per acre. In the ſpring it 1s to 
be ploughed twice more, and thrown' the 
ſecond time into ridzes, four feet aſunder. 


The ſeed for winter plants ſnould be 


ſoun in Auguſt, and pricked out into a 
piece of good land at Michaelmas about 
eight or nine inches aſunder; and into the 


field along the above ridges, two feet from 
plant to plant, 1 in March-—the ſooner the 


better. 


For ſpring plants, the ſeed muſt be ſown 


in February; and pricked out or not as it 
happens; it is not ſo neceſſary as with the 
R 4 winter 


— 
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q winter plants. The end of May, or the be- 

11 ginning of June, is the time for tranſplant- 

1 ing them to the ridges, which ſeaſon will 

[ | allow a third ſpring plowing. _ 

1 They are never to be watered; not but 

| in ſome ſeaſons it might be beneficial, but, 
upon the whole, they do extremely well 

1 without it; and the work is not only ex- 

15 penſive but very troubleſome. | 

As ſoon as the plants are ſtrong 3 
to bear earth againſt them, and ſtand of 
themſelves, then turn a furrow from them, 
and in a day or two throw it back again; 
this loofens the moulds, and renders the foil 
fit for the young cabbages to ſtrike root 
into: As ſoon after as any weeds are per- 

ceived upon the ridges, they ſhould be 
hand-hoed; and repeat it by that direction 
as often as it may happen during the ſum- 
mer. 

The horſe-hoeings are to be directed 4 
upon the ſame principle; when the inter- 
vals are weedy, or tending to too great a 
ſtiffneſs, or the plants looking as if they 
wanted nouriſhment ; the horſe-hoeing 
ſhould, in ſuch caſes; be repeated, without 

regard to time. | 

They will, in general, be ready for uſe 

about 
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place: No food is found better for fatting 
beaſts old or young ;—nor can any thing 


thrive better upon any ſort of food than 


ſheep upon cabbages. TPP will in 225 
laſt till May-day. 


With the preceding management, upon | 


clay land of 105. an acre, they may be ex- 

pected, upon an average of ſoils and ſeaſons, 

to riſe to 14 Ib. one with another. 
The expences per acre, are as follow; 


about Martinmas ; a very convenient time; 
for the after-graſs is then going off, and 
they will, for all ſorts of cattle, ſupply its 


Rent, „„ NEWS 
Seed, „„ o o 6 
Pricking out, — -_' 0; $508 
 Tranſplanting, - = 0:5 
Three ploughings, = = "OE B 
Four horſe hoeings, - - o 5 o 
Handhoeing, w | 8 ©. 4 0 

412 4.6 


At 14 lb. each, they amount to 34 tons, 
5 Cwi. per acre. 


Theſe inſtructions are clear, judicious, 


and truly the reſult of experience: I need 
not therefore add, that they are peculiarly 

valuable, They ſufficiently prove how im- 
portant 
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partdnt an object = are in Tora 
Economics. 

_ Potatoes, Mr. Crowe has ingen for 
many years, and generally from one to 
four acres. His method is to make them 
a fallow year. Winter fallows for them, 
manuring with long dung or haulm. He 
plants them in April, in rows two feet 


aſunder, the ſets nine inches from each 


other, 12 buſhels to an acre. He horſe- 
hoes them with a common plough four or 
five times; but the firſt operation is to 
harrow the land over as ſoon as they are 
up, to level it; beſide the horfe-hoeings, 
they are well hand-hoed, as faſt as the 
weeds get up. At Martinmat they are 
ploughed up, unleſs the land is for wheat; 
in which caſe, they are taken up at Mi- 
chachnas. The average produce 120 bu- 
thels per acre. Wheat is better after them 
than after a fallow. If any thing beſides 
dung is uſed for them, ſuch as haulm, ſtraw, 


ferns, ruſhes, Sc. they are laid on a heap 


with ſome dung at top abaut Michaelmas, 
to be ſomewhat rotten in the ſpring when 
uſed: This is an excellent practice, and 
worthy of imitation. 


This gentleman has made ſome--diſco- 
veries 
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veries in the uſe of them, which are very 
important. When boiled, nothing feeds 
poultry-better, and hogs fatten upon them 
excellently, All ſorts of young cattle in 
the farm-yard, he has found, will eat them 
raw, but if boiled they will be moxe-nou- 
rifhing, and go much farther. This is the 
reſult of experience, and deſerves great at- 
tention ; for in ſoils that are ſuitable to this 
root, the quantity produced from a few 
acres. is prodigious, many hundred head 
of cattle might be wintered, with the ap- 
plication of very little land to this uſe. 
If the potatoe ſoil is dry, Mr. Crowe co- 
vers the tops of the ridges (of ſuch as are 
for family uſe) with long ſtraw, haulm; c. 
He then takes them up as they are uſed, 
and finds that they will laſt good till Canalo- 

mas, and alſo grow till then, 

Jeruſalem artichoaks, he has alſo culti- 
vated and with good ſucceſs; he gets about 
three buſhels from a ſquare perch, or 480 
buſhels per acre: Has had a peck from one 
root ; and. half a peck of potatoes, 
Another very important experiment 
made by Mr. Crowe was in the article of 


tillage. He gave a "= ny field a two 
you 
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years complete fallow, both winter and 
ſummer: He both years limed it well, one 
and an half chaldron per acre, three chal- 
drons per acre in the whole. The ſecond 
Michaelmas it was ſown with wheat, after 
twelve ploughings. What may be ſuppoſed 
the reſult ? Surely a moſt capital crop! 
no ſuch matter. After the corn, was finely 
up, the ſpring rains, from the fineneſs of the 
foll, plaiſtered the whole ſurface like mor- 
tar; the crop only 14 buſhels per acre, and 
corn bad. 

Upon this experiment, (which i 18 very 
curious) I ſhould remark, that the warm 
advocates for tillage ought not to be gene- 
ral in their expreſſions ; like Tull, De Cha- 
teauvieux, M. du Hamel, and an hundred 
others, ſince it is evident a thorough pul- 
verization may on ſome lands be pernici- 
ous. This gentleman had never ſo poor a 
crop on any fort of land, or with any ma- 
nagement, which plainly indicates the true 


reaſon. I have myſelf had muchexperience 


of ſoils, which bake with a quick ſun after 


rain; and can eaſily believe, that the finer 


they are made, the worſe is the chance for 
a crop, unleſs it is a hoeing one, ſuch as 


turnips or beans, potatoes, &c. which are 


Not 
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not only hoed, but will bear a harrowing 
in caſe of rain, and plaiſtering : Had this 
crop of wheat been mine, I ſhould have 
harrowed it in the ſpring thoroughly. 
For the purpoſe of cleaning his fallows, 
Mr. Crowe invented a horſe rake, which 
he finds of incomparable uſe : It rakes out 
twitch and ſuch trumpery vary * 

See plate III. fig. 2. 0 
Another moſt excellent pi actice of huſ- 
bandry, and which I believe is quite pecu- 
liar to this gentleman, is the moving all 
the old hedges about his farm, which were 
upon hills and high parts of the fields, into 
bottoms; an admirable: thought, the pro- 
priety of which muſt ſtrike every one at 
the firſt mention. The ditches upon the 
higher parts of the fields are of no uſe in 
draining, which is one great end of ditches: 


And the hedges in ſuch ſituations can only 


keep the ſun and wind from the land, 
which in wet ſoils, and all clays, is a very 
great diſadvantage: But by making them 
in the bottoms and hollows, the land is ne- 
ceſſarily drained; the expence of the uſual 
drains in ſuch places ſaved: The ſun and 
wind have a free courſe over the fields, 
which are conſequently ſo much the ſooner 

dry, 
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dry, and ready for ploughing 1 z and in all 


reſpects the ſounder and healthier. I can- 
not ſpeak of this practice in the manner it 


deſerves, It is worthy of univerſal imita- 
tion on clay, and all moiſt foils where the 


country has any variations of ſurface, 


Nor is this ſpirited cultivator leſs atten- 
tive to draining his clay ſoils by means of 
large covered drains. He digs them from 
three to ſix feet deep, two feet wide at bot- 
tom, and four feet at top, and within that 
ſpace turns an arch of brick work; this 
is doing the buſineſs of main drains very 
effectually, and being below the bottoms 
of all his ditches, water no where ſtands in 
them for want of a fall, which is very of- 
ten the caſe: And further, one of the prin- 
cipal points of a general hollow draining 
is thereby executed ; as three or four ſuch 
main ones being judiciouſly made about a 
farm, an opportunity is every where com- 
manded of laying the leſſer ones into them, 
whenever it is thought proper to make 
them. | 
In all parts of rural economics, this 
prntlenian- is judicious in his deſigns, and 
ſpirited in the execution. When he came 
to his eſtate, he: found all the farm houſes 
* | and 


* 
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and offices in miſerable repair ; many he 
| = pulled down, and' has repaired all : 
Thoſe he raiſes from the ground are all 
ſubſtantially built of brick and tile; and 


one upon his own farm for the refidence of 
his bailey, with all ſorts of conveniences 


in plenty; and a neat room for drinking 
tea in, (as it is at a proper diftance from 
the houſe) : This building 1 is no ſhght or- 
nament to his grounds; it is elegant as 
well as uſeful. 
Further let me deine that Mr. ue 
is as attentive to the improvement of his 
eſtate by planting, as by good huſbandry ; 
and this likewiſe in a very judicious me- 
thod. He totally diſapproves of ſetting 
trees in hedges, for various and good rea- 
ſons ſuch as the neceſſity (for want of 
being well defended) of planting them at 
too great an age their dripping on to 
the lands in farming, and thereby damag- 
ing the crops their affording an op- 
portunity of paſſing over the fences—with 
many other reaſons, that muſt be obvious 
to every one. To rows likewife many of 
theſe objections hold equally ftrong : 
but the method uſed by this gentleman is 
to * ſcreens in ſuch ſituations about his 
7 | eſtate, 


| 1 
= 
# 
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eftate, as beſt defend it from the in jury of 


winds, and ſo as to command in every 
farm a dry warm- ſneltered paſture or two, 
open to the ſouth, for ewes and lambs in 
the ſpring ; which is a point of conſe- 
quence, though little attended to in ge- 


neral. 


By means likewiſe of appropriating ſlips 2 
of land to this purpoſe, the trees are planted 
of any age, and as they are well fenced in, 
are ſecured from all injuries; which, when 
ſingly done, is an endleſs and a moſt ex- 
penſive buſineſs. This way of planting” 

cannot, upon the whole, be too much re- 
commended, as it is attended with nume- 
rous and great advantages, and quite. free 
from the objections which lie againſt all 


other methods. ; YU 


One flight. contrivance in 1 
this gentleman has found of ſingular uſe. 
It is the erection of a large blackſmith's 


hammer, to be worked by his foot, while 
he uſes the ſmall one in his hand. It would 

be of excellent ſervice to all country ſmiths. | 
See plate III. fig. 3. | 


I cannot — this nies: of Mr. 
Crowe s huſbandry without remarking, that 


his neighbourhood in particular, and the 


public in general, are highly obliged to him 
. "1 
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for the ſpirit with which he has conducted 
fo many agricultural inquiries. It is an 
employment truly worthy of a country 
gentleman of fortune ; who, without being 
ſolicitous about profit, commands it in a 
high degree; and lays a foundation in his 
diſcoveries for the abſolute ſupport of thou- 
ſands. | 

I muſt not quit Kiplin, without obſerv- 
ing that Mr. Crowe has a collection of pic- 
fares, which, though not fo generally 
known as many others, yet contains ſome 
very capital pieces, The following 1 is a 

catalogue. 
Baſſan. Adoration of the F A 
moſlt capital picture. The expreſſion 
exceedingly fine; and the colours ex- 
cellent. The attitude of the virgin is 
* graceful and delicate: The expreſſion 
of her countenance admirable, and 
© the drapery of the veil about her head 
well deſigned. The boy is excellently 
performed; his attitude fine, and the 
© bold relief of his head incomparable ; 
but, like all the children of painting, 
has too much animation in his coun- 
tenanee. The old man's head, who 
leans it on his hand, in a fine ſtile. 
Vor. II, 8 The 
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The figure who kneels, and holds the 


aſs by a rope, is extremely well. de- 
ſigned; the relief noble, and the ſpirit 


of the tints fine: But excellently. as 
this figure is executed in ſome pr 


in others it is equally faulty ; it is of 
no expreſſion, and the attitude moſt 
unmeaning. The figures by the aſs, 
are ſomewhat expreſſive, but in no- 
thing relative to the ſubject of the pic- 
ture; indeed the whole group of the 
aſs and the three ſhepherds 1s ſtrangely 


introduced, having ſcarce any thing 


to do with the buſineſs of the. piece. 
The aſs's head is ſuprizingly finiſhed, 


—— —— The landſcape is not pleaſing. 


Upon the whole, the ſpirit and re- 


lief of the figures, with the ſtrength 
of the colouring, . render it a moſt 
noble picture; and it is not done in 
the coarſe blotching ſtile, ſo common 
to the pieces, which paſs under the 


name of Baſſan. 


Venetian School, Two courtezans, a brown 
and a fair woman; the latter is very 


fine, the attitude and the countenance 
Pg: ; and the J good: The 
expreſſion 
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© expreſſion of the licht and relief 
N 
li, A large landſcape. A caſtle on 
a hill, with a river at the foot. The 
trees with the light behind them well 
>i1 done; the attitudes of the figures very 
- -- natural; and the goats well executed. 
Ditto. A ſacrifice. The variety and at- 
titudes of the figures very well ima- 
gined; the light between the trunks 
of the trees on the right lively, and 
gives a full relief: The colours more 
natural than in the other piece: Up- 
on the whole, a pleaſing picture. 
Luca Carlovarli. Four views of Rome. 
Ne. A quay. The attitudes, buſi- 
neſs, variety, and expreſſion of the fi- 
gures, good. The water natural; 
and the architecture in a good taſte; 
but the ſameneſs of the colours un- 
Pleaſing. 8 
x. 2. The- Kglires: Piriteck the archi- 
tecture fine, and the 10 effect 
.cmtodfirig, 
N 3. The figures dd but the chi- 
tecture and ruins not very pictureſque. 
Ne 4. Fine. The ſhrubby wood, grow- 
„ out of the rock, with the light 
| SS. behind 
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behind it, pictureſque and pleaſing ; 
the architecture not in the beſt ſtile 
for painting. 

Four views of Venice. The vaſt — 
of the figures in theſe pictures, very 
well executed and expreſſive; the 
architecture minutely finiſned; the 

perſpective excellent, and the ol 
pleaſing. 

School of the Carracbi. A woman pointing 
out two boy angels to a girl: At pre- 
ſent in two pieces. Her figure is very 
maſculine ; the relief bold and fine; 
her left leg almoſt projects from the 
canvas. The drapery is good; and 
the attitudes of the boys excellent. 

Luca Giordano. T'wo os fine, The 
colours very good ; and, the archt- 
tecture the ſame. 21115 

Four pieces of ruins. Very 15 

Unknown, Marriage of Joſeph before the 
High Prieſt. Excellent. The group, 

attitudes, colours, and expreſſion, fine. 

Ditto. An Ecce Homo, and a Mater Dolo- 
roſa: Companions, The expreſſion 
of the countenances very great; and 

the finiſhing exquiſite, 

Di. Lala, and Danse, companions. 
| Moſt 
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Mäoſt pleaſing; the naked finely de- 
ſigned and very well coloured, but 
both their countenances are devoid of 
the animation of the moment. Leda 
turns from her ſwan with the moſt 
perfect indifference. wu 

Flemiſ School, Four pieces of family bu- 

ſineſs in low life. Very expreſſive and 
well coloured. 

Rofalba. Cymon and Ipbigenia. Very pleaſ- 
ing. Tphigenta's attitude and body 
fine; but the colours gone. 

Unknown. Virgin and child ; an oval. Fine. 

Flemiſh School. Boors at cards, Expreſſive. 

Unknown, - Six cattle- pieces, 1 finiſh- 
ed, but well executed. | 

Brammante. The offering of the wiſemen. 
The finiſhing of this piece is very fine: 
but the ideas are all thoſe of a boor; 
and one of the necks is twiſted even 

to paining the eye. 

Unknown, Three ſmall landſcapes ; com- 

panions. The center one anten and 
well finiſhed. 1 

Scarlatti. A madman's brains. This 1s 1 
truly, phrenſy embodied. - 2 

Viviano, Landfcape. Very ane; the co- 

gf S 3 lours 
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lours elegant, and the perſpective 
light, through the rock pictureſque. 

Unknown. Four ſmall cattle- pieces on cop- 
per. The colours very fine, and the 

deſign ſpirited. 

Ditto. Landſcape; the flight into E. 
Excellent. 

Ditto. Landſcape; a hermit's cave. The 
rocks and trees very wild and fine; 

and the light through the cavities na- 

ttural and pictureſſue. 

Jan. Steen. Two ſmall mes. Pleaſ- 
ing. 

Unknown. Two pieces on copper : One a 

wild romantic wood, trunks of trees, 
Sc. The other, rocks by the fea.— 
The laſt Plaling'; z the colours of both 
fine. 

Borgognone. TW o battle- pieces. Done in 

his wild rough manner, but exceeding 
ſpirited. 

Unknown, A cat's and a grey hound 

bead: Fine. The latter exquiſite. 

Ditto. Dogs and dead game: Good. Their 
poſtures fine. 

Ditio. Diana; moſt . finiſhing: 

Nothing more exquiſite than the 

naked; 
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naked; but incomplete where it ought | 


to be moſt highly touched, 
Ditto, Saturn and Ops. Ditto, Exceeding 
"mo. 
Ditto, Paris and the three goddeſſes. Ex- 
quiſite finiſhing : Their attitudes va- 
ried, and the naked elegant. 


Ditto. Hercules and Dejanira. Incompa- 


frably finiſhed. 

Ditto. Seven pieces of fruit, Sc. Pleaſing, 

Ditto. A fiſh-piece, excellent. 

Ditto. Ditto and cellery. Ditto. 

Ditto, Another of fiſh. Ditto. 

Ditto. Two cattle- pieces. Very pretty. 

Ditto. Woman with two children. 

Ditto. A Magdalen. Attitude and colours 
moſt pleaſing and delicate. 

Ditto, Cupid and Pſyche. NPY 
finiſhed, *' 

Ditto. Pan and 8 Fine. 

Ditto. Venus and a ſleeping Cupid. Exceed- 
ing fine finiſhing, expreſſion and atti- 
tudes. 

Brughle, Two figures with fruit and fowls, 
Sc. &c. moſt capital. The hen in 

the baſket is abſolute life; the boldneſs 
of the relief one would think beyond 
the power of paint; for the hollow- 
34 neſs 
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neſs of the baſket, and the repreſen- 
tation of ſpace between the twigs and 
the hen, incomparably done. The 
ducks alſo excellent. The colouring 
of the whole picture ſtrong and na- 
tural. But the vacancy, the unmean- 
ing inanity of the woman's counte- 
nance, beyond conception. In ſame 
ſubjects where 1deotiſm was wanted, 
ſhe would figure nobly. 


Hanibal Carrache. An old woman ſitting 


in her chair and reeling, The ex- 
preſſion of this piece is ſurprizingly 
great. The face and hands moſt in- 
comparably done — they are nature 
itſelf— the drapery a maſt true imi- 
tation; the attitude eaſy and natural: 
And, in one word, the whole piece 
aſtoniſhingly executed. 
Unknown, Two V enetian Gondbliers at cards, 
5 ſtrength of expreſſion. 

Giſelphi. Tuo pieces of architecture. Very 
fine. Two figures with ſpears won- 
derfully ſpirited. 

Holbein. Portrait of Count Bragiadins a 
Venetian nobleman. Fine. 


School of Raphael. Virgin and child. The 


common Se very graceful and 


ines 
Leh. 
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Lely. King Charles II. The frame cut out 

of the royal oak; and the king's privy 
ſeal upon it; viz. a Cupid drawn in a 
car by a hon and a goat; * it 
Charlotte Litchfield. 

| Ditto. Lady Litchfield. 

Kneller. Earl of Litchfield, 

Ditto. Lord treaſurer Godolphrn, 

Ditto. The Great Duke of Marlborough. 

I made uſe of the opportunity of being 
at Kiplin, to view the experimental agri- 
culture of — Smelt, Eſq; at the Leaſes ; 
of which he was ſo obliging as to give 
me the following account. It chiefly con- 
fiſts of the culture of . he began 
in 176 3. 

That year he had two acres, upon a ſoil 
partly ſand and partly clay, mixed; not good 

land, being very binding. The ſeed was 
ſown the beginning of March ; and tran- 
ſplanted from the ſeed-bed into the field in 

May; which had been prepared by awinter 
fallow of three ploughings, beſides harrow- 
ings. The rows were four feet aſunder, and 
22 inches from plant to plant. They were 
horſe-hoed four times, befides hand-hoeing 
and hand-weeding. They were begun in 
Ne, and laſted till the end of March; 
— 
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weighed, upon an average, y lb. each. They 
wintered three ſteers, ſeven milch cows, and 
20: ſheep. The ſteers (which were of 60 
ſtone) eat 12 ſtone a day; had them 1 in a 
graſs field. Y 
The cows eat ſeven ſtone a day. They 
never milked better in the height of the 
ſummer ; the butter was prodigeouſly good, 
and kept exceeding well: But this depend- 
ed upon their eating no decayed leaves; 
which made the butter taſte. It kept a 
fortnight perfectly good; and the cabbages 
yielded proportionally more butter from a 
given quantity of We, than from apy 
other food. e. 
1764. a b 

This year Mr. Smelt cultivated four 
acres upon the ſame ſoil, which he pre- 
pared for as before. When the ridges were 
formed, a furrow was cut by a plough 
four inches deep, and ſprinkled with rot- 


ten dung, by women out of baſkets, at the 


rate of ſeven loads per acre: After this the 
plongh turns a furrow on each ſide the 
drill, and covers the dung with a ſmall 
ridge; laſtly a wooden roller was run along 
the ridge to preſs the ſoil; for the plants 
Mr. Smelt has obſerved to canker, if the ſoil 


18 
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is looſe about the roots. The average 
weight per cabbage was 8 Ib.; uſed for the 
ſame cattle as laſt year; and with equal 
ſucceſs in every reſpect. 
1766. 
In the year 1765, this gentleman had no 
| cabbages ; ; and found the want of them 
in winter very great for the production of 
ſweet freſh butter: Turnip butter is not 
eatable; and hay very apt to dry the cows; 
or at beſt to give but little milk. This 
year he planted the ſame field as uſed in 
1764; the management, product, and uſe, 
nearly the ſame as laſt crop. | 
1707. 

The old cabbage field was again FIRE 
this year; culture, product, and uſe the 
ſame as before. 

1768. 

This year five acres were planted, but in 
the ſame field as before: Management in 
all reſpects the ſame; they promiſe to be 

a very profitable crop, but not equal to 
the preceding ones, owing to the extreme 
unfavourableneſs of the ſeaſon Ju after 
planting. 

Upon the whole, Mr. Smelt has found 
cabbages to be a moſt advantageous crop; 

of 
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of admirable uſe for all ſorts of cattle ; but 
peculiarly ſo for milch cows : He is deter- 
mined never to be without them for that 
purpoſe, as the butter is found to be excel- 
lent, from the conſtant experience of ſo 
many winters: And every one will ac- 
knowledge that a green vegetable, which 
will make good butter in the-depth of win- 
ter, is a moſt valuable acquiſition, not to 
huſbandry alone, but the convenience of 
all families unconnected with it. 

Beſides theſe trials on cabbages, Mr. 
Smelt has executed ſome other experiments 
which deferve particular attention, One 
upon the breaking up and 1 down to 
graſs, is very curious. 

A field, of 22 acres, old lay, that had not 
been ploughed of 40 years; was grown ſo 
bad, moſſy, and hide bound, that he de- 
termined to break it up: The ſoil ſeem- 
' ingly gravel, but found from experiment 
to be of a marley. nature. It was all pared 
and burnt, in April and May 1766, as thin 
as poſlible ; ploughed once, and ſown with 
turnips. The crop was eat off by ſheep, 
by the middle of April. It was then 
ploughed thrice level, and harrowed ſeven 
or eight times, till quite ſmooth, It was 

| then 
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then ſown with barley, ſeven pecks to the 
acre; and alſo with 12 lb. of white clover, 
41b. of rib graſs, and 4 lb. of trefoile. The 
crop of barley turned out very great; for 
five quarters per acre were ſold; beſides 
the ſereenings and the tythe which was 
taken in kind; this is an immenſe crop. 
In 1768, it was mowed, but not till the 
latter end of Jug. that the ſeeds might 
be quite ripe. The hay was ſtacked; the 
ſtack contained 200 ſquare yards, and 
Mr. Smelt calculates that a ſquare yard 
weighs 14 ſtone, which makes it 17 
ton 10. Cwt. —— The after-graſs in one 
month has maintained 22 beaſts, and will 
maintain them a month or ſix weeks 
longer. 

Buckwheat as a manure this very ſen- 
fible cultivator has tried. He ploughed 
nine acres in, in full flower; a very fine 
thick crop: It was mown and turned in 
directly. In three weeks it was quite gone; 
but the ſoil: had no appearance of black- 
neſs, nor richneſs, nor did it lighten it. It 
was ſown with rye; a good crop, but not 
better than nene without any manure 

1 a 

Mr. Smelt's nad of curing old bide- 
bound molly graſs, is by harrowing with a 
common 
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common harrow; loaded with a weight: 
It requires four horſes, and cuts an inch 
and a half, or two inches deep. It ſhould 
go both ways acroſs the field, This opera- 
tion alone will improve it greatly; but if 
you add a ſprinkling of graſs- ſeeds, and 
ſome well-rotted manure, it will then to- 
tally deſtroy the moſs, and be 0 n 
very great profit. pl 

This gentleman has generally had choc 
fourths of an acre of potatoes every year, for 
theſe ten years. His method of cultivating 
them is this; be manures for them with 
four loads of long dung, to lighten rather 
than enrich. He ſets them in rows/15 inches 


aſunder, and ten inches from ſet to ſet, in 


the furrows after the plough. Thoſe which 


have more than one eye he ſlices; 15 buſhels 


plant an acre; and the end of April is the 
time he uſually performed it in. When 


juſt up, the; ridges are harrowed down, and 


then thrown up again with the plough. 
While growing, they are kept clean from 
weeds. The product has been, upon an 
average, 100 buſhels from the three 
roods. - | 169 \[1.8 513 i 
Theſe _ well defigned and accurately 
515 executed 


TI a 

executed experiments are ſuch, that every 
underſtanding reader will join with me in 
acknowledging their merit. It is to be re- 
greted that this gentleman did not apply 
more of his farm to experimental agrieul- 
ture, for this ſpecimen proves the ee 
of his ideas of correct farming. of 

The leaſes is a very beautiful enge ornee: 
The ſituation is very fine, commanding a 
moſt extenſive and lively proſpect, and 
Mr. Smelt has ornamented it with beh. 
taſte. ti 

Another little excurſion * Kiplin v was 
to Hornbycaſtle, the ſeat of the earl of Hol- 
derneſs ; now receiving great additions and 
improvements: : It will be an exeellent, con- 
venient, and agreeable houſe ; commands a 
moſt noble proſpect of the whole country 
in front, the environs abounding with ca- 
pabilities of all kinds. But one uncom- 
mon circumſtance ſhould not be forgot: It 
is a true magnificence: All the by- roads 
through his lordſhip's eſtate are admirably 
good, ſuperfor to moſt turnpikes, and all 
done at his own expence. Too much can» 
not be ſaid in praiſe of ſuch a conduct: 1 
is noble. | 


5 „ Near 
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Near the caſtle, obſerving ſome graſs. 
fields more level thin common in this 
country, (for moſt of them are in ridge and 
furrow) and enquiring the reaſon, T found 
they were of his lordſhip's doing, and in a 
very complete manner. The land was fal- 
lowed for two complete years, then fown 
with. | vary mans and the firſt crop left to 
rot the ground ; that is, three years 
were employed in gaining the graſs: But 
fuch methods are much too cxpentive* to be 


imitated any where. 


I returned to Kiplin by Kirby, one of the 
ſeats of William Aflabie, Eſq; of Studley, and 
the grounds greatly ornamented by him. 
They chiefly confiſt of a range of high 
land, winding through a large valley, the 
edge of it planted, and temples, Gc. built 
at thoſe points which command the beſt 
views: At the bottom a ſtream winds in a 
beautiful manner and forms ſeveral caſ- 


cades: The principal proſpect is from a 


temple about the middle of the plantation; 'Y 


from which you look down upon the river 


very pictureſquely, and command a very 
noble proſpect over a fine country, beauti- 


fully variegated with woods, villages, ſcat- 
- tered houſes, incloſures, &c. &c. &c. 


As 


E 33 ] 
As I leave this place to-motrow, intend- 
ing to take Swinton next in my rout, thro g 
the towns of Bedel and Maſſam, I ſhall 


conclude this letter. Believe me ever to 
remain, Se. Se. 5 : | 


> 


Kiplin, : 


Vol. II. 5 T 
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LETTERS x. 


ILLIAM DANBY, Eſquire, of 

Swinton, has enabled me to give 
the following account of the huſbandry 
about that place. 

The ſoil conſiſts chiefly of loam and gra- 
vel; lets from 8 s. to 25 s. per acre. (Theſe 
are the old lands, not the moorſide farms; 
of them hereafter.) 

Farms riſe from 5 J. to 40 l. a year, ſome 
few of 60 J. Their courſes are, 

1. Fallow 
2. Wheat 
3. Beans. 

Another, 

1. Fallow . 
2, Wheat 
- Oats. 
Another, 
1. Fallow 
2. Barley 
3. Turnips. 


This 


b 5s 1 
This | is the cart before the horſe. 3 
For wheat they plough four or five 
times, ſow from nine to eleven pecks, about 
Michaelmas, and reckon the average erop 
about two quarters and a. half, They 
plough three times for barley, ſow from 
10 to 12 pecks in April, and gain at a 
medium the ſame quantity as of wheat. 
For oats they give but one ſtirring, ſow 
four buſhels and a half in March, and 
reckon the mean crop at three quarters. 
They give but one earth for beans, ſow as 
much as of oats, the end of February or the 
beginning of March, broadcaſt ; never hoe; 
the crop two quarters; ule them for horſes 
and hogs, and alſo grind them into meal, 
for cows and fatting cattle, They plough 
but once for peaſe, ſow nine or ten pecks 
in March; the crop the ſame as of beans. 
They give four or five earths for rye, fow 
10 pecks, as foon as the wheat 1s in the 
ground, and reap upon an average 20 
buſhels. | ha 
For turnips they give four ploughings, 
ſow them the end Pr 5 May or beginning of 
June; it 18 known among the farmers that 
ſuch a practice as hoeing en and ſome of 
3-2 | | them 
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them begin to talk a little of it, but very 
few have practiſed it. The average value 
per acre 2 J. 10 s. They feed them off with 
ſheep, uſe them for milch cows, and the 
finiſhing fatting oxen that have had the 
ſummer's graſs. | | | 
They plough once or twice for rape, ſow 
it the end of July, never feed it; the ave- 
rage crop of ſeed four quarters : Sow wheat 


after it. They know nothing of clover. 


In the management of their manure, 
they are very little attentive to the raiſing 
large quantities in the farm-yard ; for they 
never chop the ſtubbles, and feed all their 
hay in the fields. Their principal depen- 
dance 1s upon lime, of which they, lay 
from one to two and a half chaldrons per 
acre, at the expence of 8 5. a chaldron, be- 
ſides the leading. The improvement laſts 
good for two crops: But unleſs it 1s laid 
on very early, it does better for the ſecond 
than the firſt, Some farmers, much 
more ſpirited then the reſt, mix it with 
earth; a chaldron to fix or eight loads of 
good loam: They lead it hot out of the 
kiln, flack it, and then mix it. They 


leave it three or four months, and then ad- 


ns ſome dung t to the heap, turn 1t over 
all 


„ FE 
all together a ſecond time. They lay it 
upon graſs land at the rate of thirty-three 
horſe cart loads an acre ; and find the im- 
provement very great: This is certainly 
excellent huſbandry, and cannot be too 
much commended. 

Good grals lets from 20s. to 255, an 
acre : It is uſed chiefly for the dairy ; one 
acre and an half they reckon ſufficient for 
keeping a cow through the ſummer, or 
ſeven ſheep. Their breed of cattle. is the 
ſhort horned, which they reckon much the 
beſt. The annual product of a cow 
5 J. and four gallons of milk a day the 
average quantity. To ten cows they 
keep three or four ſwine. A dairy maid 
can take care of 10 or 12. The winter 

food is chiefly hay, (very little ſtraw) 
and each cow in general eats two good 
acres, Till calving they keep them in the 
field, but in the houſe afterwards. The 
ſummer joiſt from 20 s. to 25 5. The calves 
for the butcher ſuck a month, but for 
rearing only 19 days, 

Their flocks of ſheep riſe from 20 to PR | 
the profit they reckon at 10s. each. They 
keep them through the winter upon hay and 
turnips, beſides graſs. The ſummer joiſt is 

SY 4; 
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5s. and the winter the ſame. To keep 


them through April and part of May they 
reckon worth 6 d. a week. The average 


fleece four pounds and a half. 


In tillage, they reckon three horſes and 
two oxen, or five horſes, neceſlary for the 
management of 5o arable acres. They uſe 


four horſes, and four horſes and two oxen 


in a plough, which do ſearcely an acre a 


day. Five ſhillings per acre is the price of 


ploughing ; and the common depth of 
ſtirring about five inches. 
The annual expence of a horſe, Gent 


| included, they calculate at 1. The ſum- 


mer joiſt is 45 5. and that of winter 1s. 64. 
a week. The winter food of their oxen is 
ſtraw, on which they work them, but in 
ſpring they give them' ſome hay with it. 
Oxen they reckon much the ſteadieſt 
draught, and to plough the land the beſt, 
but horſes are more liked in general. The 
time of breaking up the ſtubbles for a fal- 


low various, but never before Chriſtmas. 


They know nothing of cutting ſtrau into 


55 chaff. 


In the hiring and ſtocking of farms * 


reckon 250 J. requiſite for one of 501. a 


gk 
Land 
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Land ſells from 35 to 45 years purchaſe, 
Eſtates are all either very Lites — 30 J. 
a year, or very large. 

Tythes are generally confpoutided, 2 5, 
an acre for all the arable. 

| Poor rates 2 d. to 54. in the pound, 

at Maſſam 10 d. The employment, ſpin- 

ning of worſted; a woman earns, if in- 

duſtrious, 6 d. or 8 d. a . * drink 

tea. 

The farmers carry their corn fix or eight 
miles. 

The general œconomy of the country 
will be ſeen from the following ſketches of 
farms. a . 
100 Acres in all 
50 Graſs 
50 Arable 
L. 65 Rent 
5 Horſes 
Io Cows 
8 Young cattle 
20 Sheep 
1 Man 
1 Boy 
x Maid 
1 Labourer 
1 Plough es 
e T 4 7 ͤ—r 
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Another, 
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2 Carts, 
65 Acres in all 
20 Argble | 
45 Graſs 


Lo 40 Rent 


3 Horſes 

8 Cows 2] 

6 Young cattle 
40 Sheep 

1 Man 

1 Boy 

1 Maid 

1 Labourer 

1 Plough 

x Cart. 


Another, 


250 Acres in all 
50 Arable 
200 Graſs 
L. 80 Rent 
6 Horſes 
4 Oxen 
10 Cows | 
15 Young cattle 
30 Sheep 
2 Men 
1 Boy 
2 Maid 


v2 
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2 Labourers 
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2 Labourers 
2 Ploughs 
2 Carts, 


LABOUR, 


In harveſt, 26s, or 28s, a Boajlt and | 


lodgin g. 


In hay time, a mower 30 s. a a month, and 


board and lodging. 

In winter, 69. a day and board. 
Mowing graſs, 2 5. per Acre, 

Firſt man's wages, 10 U. to 131. 
Next ditto, 7. | . 
Boys of 10 or 12 years) 3 I. 
Dairy maids, 5 J. x > 
Other maids, 3 J. 10 5. to 4 J. 4 5. 


Women per day in harveſt, 10 d. to 15. 


— — in hay time, 7 d. or 8 d. 
in winter, 64. 


IMPLEMENTS, Sc. 
Very few waggons ; but the price 25 * 


A cart, 10 1. 

A plough, 205. 

A harrow, 115. 

A wooden roller, 1/.1s. 
A ſtone ditto, 24, 2 5. 

A ſcythe, 45. 


A ſpade, 


we 


CEE . ar en ten re I 
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| A ſpade, 4 6. | ka 
Shoeing, 15. 6 d. 


PROVISIONS, Ge. 


Cee, 2 d, 

Butter, | 8 ———22- QUnces. 

| p : 2 5 

i Mutton 3 ' 7 vol 
| 0 
Pork, e173 * 535 13 * 
Milk, 2408 4. apintand ah half 
| Potatoes, bh 21 — 35 a peck. | 
I Turnips, - = 3 ditto. © 
Candles, ' „ 6427 £1 19 

„ --” 7 Sb 
F houſe rent, 1 5. oy to 20 N. 0 
5 fing, 16 .. © 
— tools, * „ Nach, 5 e dg 


BUILDING. , 


Bricks 12 g. fer 1000, 
Oak timber, 1 s. 2 d. 
Aſh, 15. 

Elm, 10 0. 

Maſon per day, 20 d. 
Carpenter, 20 d. 

A ä 1. 8 5 


Stone 
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Stone walfing 1 in mortar. 
Fence walls, 2 s. 6 J. per rood. 
Houſe ditto, 3 s. 6 d. per rood. 
Farm houſes of ſtone and ſlate. 

But beſides this common huſbandry, 
there is in this neighbourhood another, 
which is that of the farms called the mocr- 
| fide ones, Theſe are tracts of land that 
have in proceſs of time been incloſed from 
the moors, and thrown into {mall far ms : 
but I ſhonld obſerve, that ſcarce 'any of theſe 
incloſures have been made of late years; 
they are all old farms. Many of them 
contain very large fields of moorland, an 
hundred acres and upwards 1 in.a field, that 

are all over-run with ling, &c. Cc. in as 
wild a ſtate as any moor, and differing 
from it in nothing but in the being inclo- 
ſed——and yet the ſlovenly occupiers have 
ſcarce any idea of cultivating them. _ 

The ſoil of theſe farms is various, but 
conſiſts in general of ſome light loams, ſome 
fandy, ihe inclinable to gravel, and much 
of it black moory earths reduced to loam 
by a ſeries of culture, Their management 
is in general to change it from graſs to 
arable, and the contrary, except the beſt of 
the graſs which is kept ſuch conſtantly. 
Their method of breaking up is all by 


paring 


a gr 
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paring and burning, which is done in com- 


mon at the expence of 16 5s. 6 d. per acre. 


The firſt crop they take is turnips, which 
are worth upon an average 40 6. an acre, 
but they are never hoed: They lime, one 
chaldron per acre for this crop. Next they 
ſow oats, of which they get 60 buſhels 
er acre; then potatoes, of which -about 
120 buſhels ger acre; after theſe they ſoy 
oats again, and lay down to. graſs with 
them. But this is all relative to land they 
find in culture, for ſcarce. any fpirit pre- 
vails among them of breaking up the un- 
cultivated. 
One of Mr. Danbys tenants, however, 
Lrightfoot by name, has ſhewed in one or 
two inſtances ſomewhat more attention to 
improvements than the general herd, He 
has cultivated cabbages for four years, 


winter fallows the land for them, and ſets 


the rows three feet aſunder, and the plants 
22 inches; he finds them, both in quantit 
and uſe, far beyond turnips; values all he has 
had at 67. an acre. I aſked him what he 
would take for the preſent year's crop of three 
acres; he replied, he would not ſell them at all. 
Would you take 10 J. an acre 2 Tis 
a deal of money, replied be, e but J would 
not 
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not part with them at all.” — An anſwer, 
in the mouth of a common farmer, and 
that a little one too, after four years ex- 
perience, deciſive with me in reſpect to the 
value of cabbages. 

He cultivates potatoes conſtantly, plants 
14. buſhels per acre, and gains 200. 
A moſt excellent manure he has found 
out, which 1s a compoſt of bog earth and 
lime ; he has uſed it for ſome time, and finds 
that nothing anſwers ſo well. | 

Mr. Lightfoot keeps fourteen cows, of 
which he makes 40 firkins of butter, be- 
ſides cheeſe enough for his family, the price 
255. a firkin. If no cheeſe is made, he has 
from ſix to nine pounds of butter a week 
per cow. 0 

But the object much the moſt worthy _ 
of attention in this country, is the immenſe 
tract of moors which back it to the weſt- 
ward, Mr. Danby poſſeſſes ſeveral thou- 

ſands of contiguous acres, which do not 

yield him a tenth part as many farthings a 
year. And among his neighbours, the 
Duke of Bolton, the Earl of Litchfield, Lord 
Bruce, Mr. Aſlabie, and Mr. York, hkewiſe 
poſſeſs vaſt tracts of theſe waſte lands 
which call fo loudly for improvement. 
9885 As 
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As I was particularly attentive to all the 
accounts I could gain of theſe moors, and 


rode over and examined them ſeveral times, 
I can lay an account of them before you, 


which is perfectly genuine. 


I divide them into the following ſorts. 

Firſt, The dry moors, to appearance al- 

molt covered with whin-ſtone, many 

of them very large. The ſpontaneous 

growth, ling of various height, from 

one foot to three. The foil a light 

black moory earth, from 10 inches to 

a yard deep, and under that a chan- 
nelly ſandy gravel. 

Second, The ſame in all reſpects as the pre- 
ceding, except the ſtones which are 
but few, and ſcarce ſufficient to build 

the walls for inclofing. F 

Third, A dry black moory ſoil as before. 
The ſpontaneous growth, ling, whins, 
and brakes. 


| Fourth, The ſame ſoil, but the frontancous 


growth whins and brakes, 
Fifth, A dry ſoil of a lighter colour, and 
ſome of the abovementioned black 
carth: The ſpontaneous growth, 

a benty kind of gra: aſſy turf, I know 

| | not 
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not how to deſcribe it. In the north 

they call the ſoil that bears it bite 

land, alſo the ſame ſoil yielding that 
production, and Wouns and . at 
the ſame time. 

Sixth, Very wet boggy moors; out of which 
peat is dug. The ſpontaneous growth 
ſcarce any thing but ſtraggling ſtint* 

„ ok 

Seventh, Ditto, but the ſpontaneous nnd 
turf (whizeland) alone. 

Eighth, Dry ſound light loam of various 
depths, from one foot to five; the 
ſpontaneous growths, common graſs 
alone, or graſs and whins, or brakes. 

I am ſenſible that more diviſions might 
be made of theſe ſoils ; but the above will 
be ſufficient to explain my meaning. The 
wet and dry moors it may be ſuppoſed 
vary in degree by gradation, until it may 
be difficult to progounce whether they 
are wet or dry: And the ſpontaneous 

_ growths intermix in the ſame manner; but 

the above characteriſtics are to be under- 


ſtood as marking principally the nature > of 
the land. 


All the ſtone hitherto diſcovered is of: a 


very ſoft gritty nature, that cuts eaſier than 
wood: No lime-ſtone. 


* 2 The 
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The experimental knowledge of the na⸗ 
ture of theſe ſoils is yet but in its infancy:; 
The moor-ſide farmers have done ſcarce 
any thing; but another ſource of ſome valu- 
ble information muſt not be overlooked. 
A thin ſeamof coal is found under theſe 
extenſive waſtes and wilds. Mr. Danby 
Has a colliery upon the edge of his moors, 
which employs many hands. The cottages 
of the colliers, are ſcattered about at no 
great diſtance, Each had at firſt a ſmall 
garden, which, from the great foreſight 
and refined politicks (for I can give the 
conduct no other name) of their land- 
tord, grew into little farms. 
© Miners in general, I might almoſt ſay 
univerſally, are a moſt tumultuous, ſturdy 
ſet of people, greatly impatient of controul, 
very inſolent, and much void of common 
induſtry. Thoſe employed in the lead 
mines of Craven, and in many collieries, 
can ſcarcely, by any means, be kept to the 
performance of a regular buſineſs; upon 
the leaſt diſguſt, they quit their ſervice, 
and try another. No bribes can tempt 
them to any induſtry after the firſt perfor- 
mance of their ſtated work, which leaves 
them half the day for idleneſs, or n 
at the alehouſe. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Danty partaking of theſe inconve- 
niences in common with his neighbours, 
ſtruck upon a remedy which ſufficiently - 
diſplays his knowledge of human nature. 
« If,” ſaid he, ] can give theſe fel- 
| lows a better notion of a local property 
and happineſs, I ſhall gain a power over 
them, which I can eaſily turn to their 
good, and the benefit of their families, as 
well as to my own convenience. —Hle 
executed the thought, and it has ſucceeded 
to admiration. 

Obſerving ſome of the men (that bad 1 
little induſtry in them, ) to cultivate their 
gardens better than their comrades, he 
made them an offer of incloſing from the 
moor a field for each, contiguous to their 
gardens, that they might raiſe their own 
corn inſtead of buying it. Which was ac- 
cordingly done, and no additional rent 
taken for it. 

Two or three tolerable examples had 
great effects: By degrees, others applied 
for the ſame favour, which was always 
readily granted; and, in the courſe of ſome 
years, very few of the cottages remained 
without a field adjoining. The huſban- 
dry in them was nothing very accurate, 
Vor. II. U but 
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but it was of great ſervice to the families, 
and it anſwered their landlord's purpoſe of 
rendering them more dependant, tho' at 
the ſame time more happy. One fellow 
aroſe among them (of whom more here- 
after) who ſet them an example of much 
better huſbandry, inſomuch that now there 
is not a collier without his farm; each 
from three or four to 20 acres of land. 
Moſt of them keep a cow or two, and a 
gallway : raiſe the corn, &c, they eat; are 
well fed, well cloathed, induſtrious and 
happy. Their time is ſpent at home in- 
ſtead of the alchouſe :— thoſe young fel- 
lows, who formerly were riotous and de- 
bauched, now marry, ſettle, and become 
the honeſt fathers of a laborious and va- 
luable race of children. Nothing is fo 
much defired as a little farm; which, _ 
a reward for  induftry and ſobriety, be- 
comes an incitement to a continued good 
behaviour: And by this ere 
conduct, the whole colliery, from being a 

ſcene of idleneſs, infolence, and riot, is 
converted into a well-ordered and decently- 
cultivated colony : It is become a ſeminary 
of induſtry; and a ſource of population. 
Great is the merit of being ſo offended 
at 


L 
at vicious habits as to deterininie their era- 
dication,—to project a ſcheme of refor- 
mation, as beneficial' to the public as 
himſelf, to conduct 1t thro! all the dif. 
ficulties of overcoming and changing hu- 
man nature herſelf——to convert a den of 
thieves and raſcals into honeſt and induſ- 
trious ſubjects; this was effected by Mr. 
Danby, and without the violence of a 
Pope Sixtus: he planned with the ſaga- 
city of a Macbiavel, and executed with the 
humanity of a Trajan, 

But to return to the point in queſtion: 
Looking over ſome of the fields of theſe 
colliers, and aſking them after their pro- 
ducts, I found they all broke up their 
land by paring and burning, and ſowed 
turnips upon it; ſometimes raiſing them 
as large as a man's head: Oats the next 
crop, of which they get from 40 buſhels 
upwards; 66 buſhels have been gained 
from half an sere: 120 buſhels of pota- 
toes they frequently .raiſe upon the very 
worſt land. They likewiſe ſow wheat, rye 
and maſlin, and get very good crops. But 
all lay down to graſs as ſoon as proper. 
They lime it well. Mr. Danby is at the 
expence of walling in any quantity of the 


moor in fields contiguous to their farms, 
| U 2 provided 


e 
provided all their former land is well cul- 
tivated. They have it ſeveral years for no- 
thing, but afterwards pay a trifling rent, 
that they may not graſp at more than they 
can cultivate after their _—_ 8. * in . 
mines is over. g 

The beſt ene 1 mk was of 
Fuer Croft, one of the colliers. But this 
man deſerves a more particular attention. 
Thirteen years ago, he began his huſ- 
bandry by taking an acre of moor, 
which he pared and burnt, ſpread three 
chaldrons of lime among the aſhes, and 
ſowed it with oats, of which he got but an 
indifferent crop. He next threw in three 
more chaldrons, planted half of it with po- 
tatoes, and ſowed the other half with maſ- 
lin; the crops middling. He then limed it 
again, ſowed it with oats, the crop 3 5 
buſhels, After another liming, ſowed it 


with oats, and gained 50 buſhels. Next 


he limed it again, and ſowed half of it 
with barley, and planted the other half 
with potatoes; the crops but indifferent. 
He then limed it again, and ſowed oats 
once more, of which he got 40 buſhels ; 
with theſe oats he ſowed hay ſeeds, all he 
W _ pan or Ws which was 
36 buy 
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36 buſhels. After the oats were off, He 
mixed ſome lime and earth together and 
ſpread over the land: The graſs came very 
finely,-'and has been exceedingly good ever 
ſince; and improving every year, it is now 
worth 20s. an acre: 1 viewed it atten- 
* and think it well worth the rent. 
This firſt effay was very "ſpirited, but 
not carried on upon prineip les which can 
be altigether approved of: Indeed 5 it could 


ſtrike at once, and without: any experience, 
into an accurate and correct huſbandry. 
His next effort was upon an addition of 
eight acres, which however was too much 
for him to improve at once, but he effected 
it all by degrees. Theſe acres were exceed- 
ing Ae ſo that after a diviſion by 
walls built out of them, many remained; 
one acre coſt him two months to clear and 
fill up the holes. Some ſingle ſtenes requir- 
ed near a week. Laborious as the work 
was, he completed it by degrees, and pared 
and burnt the ſoil: He threw theſe lands 
into a better huſbandry (though not totally 
defenſible) than what he uſed before. His 


method was to ſow turnips upon the pared 


and burned land, after liming two chal- 
412 U 5 drons 
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drons per acre: It coſts, by the time it is on 
the land, 145. 6 d. a chaldron. The tur- 
nips are generally worth from 20 5. to 305. 
an acre. He draws and ſcatters them on 
his graſs for his cows, and young cattle. 

After the turnips he ploughs four times, 
lays on two chaldrons per acre more of 
lime, and ſows oats, eight buſhels per acre ; 
the crop varies from 40 to 60 buſhels, _ 

After theſe oats, he ſows four more ſuc- 
ceſſive crops of them; for each of which 
be ploughs three or four times, and alſo 
limes at * rate of two chaldrons per acre, 
The average of theſe crops is 40 buſhels per 
acre. With the laſt he lays down to graſs, 
by ſowing plenty of hay ſeeds. 

This has been his general courſe, but 
ſometimes he has ſown rye, of which he 
generally gets 32 buſhels per acre. | Pota- 
toes he has regularly cultivated ; ſets them 
in rows two feet aſunder, and one foot in 
the rows ; in which manner 13 buſhels plant 
an acrez the mean produce is 158 buſhels, 

Two years ago, he took in eight acres 
more, on which he is now hard at work. 
It is aſtoniſhing with what perſeverance he 
attacks the moſt enormous ſtones, cutting 


them in pieces, car rying ent away, and 
then 


Isg 
then bringing mold to fill the holes up; 
and he has ſuch an idea of e . 
he will not paſs one. 
lle has five acres of graſs; his manage- 
ment of which is very good: He lays all 
the dung he can raiſe upon it, mixed. well 
with = and fometimes with good earth. 
And this dreſſing he repeats every third 
year, without ever failing. His ſtock of 
cattle is three milch cows, a heifer and 
his gallway ; their winter food hay, tur- 
nips, and ſtraw. Two acres of commonly 
improved graſs (from moors) he reckons 
ſufficient to ſummer-feed a cow, but an 
acre and an half of bis will do. He makes 
6 lb. of batter per cow per week, 24 ounces 
to the Ib. for three months, and 4 lb. 
the reſt of the ſummer. And each of his 
cows eats an acre of hay in the winter, He 
has not yet had enough of his own for 
them, buying ſome, but hopes ſoon to 
effect that. 

Beſides the mere huſbandry of his fields, 
he has done ſomething in the ornamen- 
tal way ; having almoſt ſurrounded two of 
his cloſes with a young plantation of firs 
and other trees, which thrive extrem ly 

well. | | 
4 At- 
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Attentive to every object that can ren- 
der his little farm either profitable, conve- 
nient, or agreeable— he has with no ſlight 
trouble directed a little rill of water from 
the moors through his fields; 3 by which 

means he not only has water in every field 
for his cattle, but can alſo water ſome of 
his graſs, and thereby fertilize it much. 
Were I to dwell upon every circum- 
ſtance of this collier's huſbandry, 1 ſhould 
be afraid of tediouſneſs, but I ſhall not 
conclude without attempting to give you 
ſome idea of the Man, as well as his farm. 

I have ſhewn you how he has managed 
for ſeveral years above nine acres of land, 
much of it always in tillage, and ſome 

conſtantly freſh breaking up, and im- 
proving :>—we have found him cropping 
his land ſeveral years ſucceſſively, (a prac- 
tice though bad, yet of increaſing labour) 
never ſowing any without a previous am- 
ple liming, and three or four ploughings; 
A adding to his cultivated land, by 
perfectly clearing the freſh foil from all 
ſtones, ſome of them an enormous ſize, of 
many tons weight; and by paring and 
burning, in the moſt ſpirited and laborious. 
manner. When you conſider theſe cir- 
cumftances, and that at the ſame time he 


has 
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has had the courage to attack eight acres 
more, will you not conclude he has re- 
ceived much affiſtance, either of money or 
labour; or that many favourable circum- 
ſtances hitherto unrelated have enabled 
him to make ſuch advances i in fo PoE 
a conduct? 

But the very contrary df. all this 18 the 
nk His work in the colliery has been 
regular, equal in every reſpect to the other 
men, and in ſome ſuperior: His hour of 
going to the mine is 12 o'clock at night, 
the work is over at noon the next day. 
The [remainder is all the time he has 
| had to perform what J can ſcarcely” call 
leſs than wonders: Nor has he ever re- 
ceived the leaſt aſſiſtance ' of any kind, 
or ever expended one. ſhilling | in hiring the 
labour of another man. The quantity of 
lime he has laid on his land is very great, 
and much more than what is commonly 
uſed by the neighbouring farmers; the 
number of ploughings he has given his 
fields is equally ſuperior; and yet all this 
labour has been performed with a ſingle 
gallway ;—the lime brought ſix miles. It 
is aſtoniſhing what a ſpirit of perſeverance 
muſt have actuated this extraordinary 
man, to execute, with ſuch flight engines, 
works 
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works that will . many farmers with 
teams to the bluſh. SITE 

Some afliſtance in weeding potatoes i in 
horn, Sc. and ſuch ſlight work, he has 
received from his family; but you may ſup- 

poſe it not conſiderable, when I tell you 
c Sas, of four or five children, he has only 

one ſon about 14 years of age, who works 
with him conſtantly in the colhery. 
From the time of leaving off work in 
the mine, till that of ſleeping, he regu- 
larly ſpent in unremitted labour in his 
farm: Since his beginning he has never 
had more than four hours ſleep, and, of 
meon- light or bright ſtar-light nights, 
ſeldom ſo much. The regular ſevere fa- 
tigue of 12 hours labour in the colliery has: 
not been ſufficient to bow down — ſpirit 
of this poor fellow; — he applies the re- 
mainder of the day, and even ſteals from 
the night, to proſecute his favourite works 
of huſbandry— that is, to make up his 
hours of work TWENTY, out of the twenty 
four. 

Such a conduct required à genius of a 
peculiar caſt. Daring in his courage, and 
ſpirited in his ideas, the moſt extenſive 
plans are neither too vaſt nor too com- 


plicated to be embraced with facility by 
his 
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his bold and comprehenſive imaginatibn.” 
With a penetration that ſees the remoteſt 
difficulty, a prudence and firmneſs of mind 
that removes every one, the moment- it 
is foreſeen; we attribute the wonders 
he has performed to the powers of his 
mind, and forget almoſt that the whole 
which is executed of his ideas, has been 
the work of his own hands. The ſevereſt 
fatigue, the moſt aſſiduous labour have 
been unable to quench the fire of the 
one, or repreſs the vigour of the other. 
The greateſt, and indeed the only object 
of his thoughts is the improvement of the 
wilds that ſurround him; over which he 
caſts an anxious, but magnanimous eye, 
wiſhing for the freedom to attack, with his 
own hands, an enemy, the conqueſt of 
whom would yield laurels to a man of am- 
ple fortune. 
| _T aſked him what he wank do if he had 

his whole time to apply to his farm, I 
would perform ſomething: ſaid he, at 
preſent. I do nothing.” Hinting to him 
that I would mention to Mr. Danby, the 
releaſing him from the colliery, that all his 
time might be applied to farming, his 
_ countenance was animated at the very idea, 
—his eyes ſparkled with pleaſure. 


Upon 


= 
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Upon my aſking him, if he did hs 


think every part of the moors were highly 


ſuſceptible of improvement Improve- 
ment! Sir, he replied with eagerneſs, 
there is not an acre but might be made 
„ e as a man would wiſh to 
n 26415 Roms 1 0 Bas biin 
* my aſking him further ifi be 
thought he could improve a larger tract 


than was within the power of one pair of 
hands, by having other men; horſes and 


carts) &c: put under his direction? τ Aye 
ſure he replied, «for it is nothing more 


than extending the proportion of tem acres 
to à great number. It would be Hard in- 


deed,” Sir, if a man that had improved ten 
acres with his own hands, could not direct 
the * of an vhundred/or "a thous 
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of accident gave you an hundred pounds ? 
Lay it all out in the improving land.“ 


I had a long converſation with bimupon 
theſe ſubjects; and found him very ſenſible; 
ſpirited, and moſt: enthuſiaſtically devoted 
to the improving of moors. His ideas :are 


clear and ſhining; and tho? his language 


is totally unrefined, and provincial, inſo- 
much that ſome attention is neceſſary to 
com- 
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comprehend the plaineſt of his meaning, x 
yet whoever will take the pains, to.examine 
him, will find him a genius in huſbandry : 
A diamond of the firſt water, but - ſo bu- 
ried in the obſcurity of the mine, as to be 
ſearcely diſtinguiſhable from the Tiger 
rubbiſh that ſurrounds it. 

The view of this remarkable man's little 
farm, and the converſation I had with him 
upon the improvement of moors, a point 
of ſuch. vaſt importance in this country, 
prejudiced me ſo much in his favour as to 
make me wiſh it were poſlible to enable 
him not only to add greatly to his farm, 
but to conduct the culture of it upon a 
ſpirited plan. 

I mentioned it to Mr, Danby, ( who had 
at firſt introduced me to him as an extra- 
ordinary fellow) and he agreed with me 
that his being a collier ſpoiled a good far- 
mer, adding, that he had thoughts of giv- 
ing him more land, and allo releaſing him 
from the coal-mine. This gave me much 
pleaſure, not doubting but fo ſpirited a 
mind, with a body ſo active and vigorous, 
would alone do wonders. 

But having ſince reflected further upon 
the effects which might be drawn from the 
labours of this poor but moſt induſtrious 

| fellow, 
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fellow, I cannot but think it much to be 


regretted, that the nation at large ſhould 


loſe the benefit that might be made to reſult 


from the labours of a genius in the moſt 


uſeful walk of all others. | 
In a word, it is greatly to be wiſhed, 
that the man might be ſupported in ſuch a 


manner, as to enable him to do ſomething 
more than is poſſible for his own hands 


to perform. In ſo confined a ſituation, he 


muſt unavoidably be under ſuch difficulties 


as will not allow him to ſet the example he 
would, were his endeavours extended. to 
a larger ſphere. 

Had this man (by prudent-and oc 
additions) ſervants, horſes, carts, imple- 
ments, in a word, the whole ſtock of a 
farm given him, and 50, 60, or 100 acres 
of moor-land added by degrees, with 


| barns, ſtables, &c.——or fixed properly 


in a very wild bad moor farm, (for I would 
never give him good land to cultivate). I 
have no doubt but he would ſet an example 
of improvement, that would have excellent 
effects upon this uncultivated region; and 
convince thoſe who doubt of the profit of 
cultivating moors, that no method what- 
ever of expending money is ſo highly ad- 


vantageous. 
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As a national benefit, I much wiſh that 
ſomething of this ſort could be done for 
this uncommonly induſtrious fellow: The 
object is too much to expect of one perſon, 
and greatly ſuperior to my fortune, but if 
the FRIENDS of IMPROVEMENT, in this 
age of public generoſity, would ſubſcribe a 
trifle for forwarding this genius ; the de- 
ſign would be worthy the warmeſt praiſe; 
and the effects, in all probability, an- 
ſwerable to the moſt ſanguine expecta- 
tions. ! venture however to throw 
out this hint; and if any of my readers 
are inclined to ſupport this poor, but 
honeſt little cultivator, they may pay any 
trifle they think proper into the hands 
of Mr. Nicoll, in St. Paul's church-yard, 
the publiſher of this book ; and I will en- 
gage that the ſums ſo ſubſcribed ſhall be 
applied in the beſt manner, for the advan- 
tage of James Crofts, and the names of the 
ſubſcribers, with their reſpective ſums, and 
the diſpoſition, inſerted in the public pa- 
pers; deſiring in the mean time to write . 
my own name, with one guinea, at the 
foot of the ſubſcription *. 


But 


* The following are Ce of Mr. Nicoll 
who will receive any contributions. 


Barnſley, 
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1 But to return to the moors themſelves. 

li . | . Thoſe i in which the calliers farms are ſi- 
5 tuated upon muſt be ranked under my firft 
1 | head. of diviſions, and are conſequently of 
|." a very; bad and unfavourable nature; and 


yet we find from the preceding minutes, 
that the products are very conſiderable. 
The common fellows gained turnips as 


| 

tt 

1 large as their heads —oats from 40 buſhels ä 
| 1 to 132. — and 120 buſhels of potatoes. 
It Croft got 60 buſhels of oats the firſt crop, 
ti and then four more ſucceſſively of 40 each, 
by four quarters of rye—and 150 buſhels 
3 3 > * 

| of potatoes. ne 
— 14 Jarnſſey, Mr. Bert. Lancofier, Mr. Aſhburner.. 
15 Batb, Mr. 3 Lad, Mr. Wrights, 
{ll | Birmingham, Mr. Pearſon & Lincoln, Mr, Wood. 
15 "og Co. ä Zn, Mr. Hollingſ- 
190 Briftol, Mx. Cadell, ; worth. 
1 Bury, Mr. Green. Manchefler, | Mr. Harrop. 

14 Cambridge, Mr. Fletcher & Newcaſfile, Mr. Slack. 
1 K Co. Northampton, . Mr. Lacey. 
1.4 Chefter, Mr. Lawton. Nottingham, Mr. Berrow. 
18 Coventry, Mr, Jopſon. Oxford, Mr. Jackſon. 
11 Darlington, Mr. Darnton. Peterborough, Mr. Knapp. 

it Derby, — Roe. Richmond, Mr. Craggs. 
14 Dub lin. Mr. Williams. -  Sallop, Mr. Eddowes 
4 Durham, Mr. L:dler,, Southampton, Mrs. Rem akle. 
1 Edinburgh, Mr. Balfour. Stamford, Mr. Nott. 
1 Exeter, Mr. Thorn and Srozkton, Mr. Pickering. 
{ ls Co. - Tunbridge, Mr. Baker. 
vo Glaſnow, Mr. Stalker. Wakefield, Mr. Rayner. 
by, Gleucefler, Mr, Raikes. Warrington, Mr. Banks. 

| | Hallijax, Mr. Edwards. Wincheſter, Mr. Burdin. 
14, Hereford, Mc, Pugh. Yarmouth, Mr. Eton. 
18 Hull, Mr. Brown, York, Mr. Ethering- 
J Ii fevich, . Nr. Shave. ton. | 
Kendal, Mr, Ailburner. N 


Now 
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Now it is very clear, that the land (with 


proper liming) that -will yield ſuch pro- 
ductions, and with no better ploughing 
than can be effected with a ſingle galloway, 
muſt in its nature be very good; five ſuc- 
ceſſive crops of oats, one would appre- 
hend ſufficient to exhauſt any ſoil, but 
this land evidently ſtood it well, from yield- 
ing good graſs afterwards, which I viewed. 
—— While we viewed Croft fields, Mr. 
| Danby aſked his ſteward, who was preſent, 
what he could let ſuch graſs as all Croft's 
at per acre? He replied, in quantities of 
any extent at 15s. per acre, but in ſmall 
parcels of 20 or 30 acres at 20s, An im- 
provement which 1s aſtoniſhing, from land 
that was abſolutely and totally π . But 
the goodneſs of it alſo appears from Crafts 
| ſock of cattle, and the quantity applied 

to feed a cow, which will be found not 
more -perhaps than the medium quantity, 
through the cultivated | countries: of this 
whole tour. 

It is from all theſe circumſtances evident 
enough; that this kind of moor-land is 
amply capable of improvement ; and that 
there is nothing in the nature of the ſoil 
which gives any reaſon to N of render- 
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ing it exceeding good land. Theſe are facts 


that are totally indubitable.— The great 
queſtion is, the profit attending the im- 


provement. The greateſt enemies to the 


cultivation of moors allow that they are 


capable of being made good land, they 
only deny the expediency of the buſineſs. 
Let us therefore, in the next place, conſider 
that point. 

But firſt I ſhould remark, that the 
third diviſion of moor land, given above, 
is of a much ſuperior quality to the firſt 
and ſecond, brakes and whins being al- 
lowed by all the neighbours of the moors 
to be ſure ſigns of good land; conſequent- 
ly the fourth is better that the third. The 
fifth diviſion is univerſally allowed to be 
better than any ſoil that is black and yields 
ling. The fxth, that is the boggy moors, 
are reckoned in the north very bad, but I 
believe rather from the ſuperior expence 
of the improvement, than from experi- 
mental knowledge, and that for reaſons 


which I ſhall offer hereafter, when I give 


a calculation of their improvement. The 
ſeventh ſoil is reckoned much better than 
the ſixth. As to the eight divifion, it is 


needleſs to mention it, being of itſelf only, 
* with 


1 
with incloſing, _— worth 15 5. an. 
de 
From this light review, it is plain that 
the great point is the improvement of the 
firſt, ſecond, and ſixth diviſions, they being 
not only the moſt doubtful, but much the 
moſt common ſpecies, _ 

The firſt buſineſs in all improvements is 
the incloſure, which, upon many of the 
moors, is a matter of no difficulty to deter- 
mine, as immenſe tracts are abſolute pro- 
perty, without any right of commonage. 
The only method of incloſure uſed here is 
that of ſtone walls, and moſt excellent 
fences they are: The ſtones ſcattered over 
the land they looſen from the earth with 
wedges; and fplit them into ſmall pieces; 
theſe they lay upon each other very artfully, 
building with them the walls, which are not 
only very ſtrong (laſting in full perfection 
beyond the memory of the oldeſt man), but 
have likewiſe a neat and good appearance. 
A ſmall addition of the expence will cut 
them all into regular oblongs, which makes 
them look to the full as well as any the 
moſt regular brick walls. 

The expence of cutting (in the cm- 
mon. manner), leading, and building the 

1 n 
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walls fix feet high, is 55s. 6 d. per rho, 


of ſeven yards running meaſure.—Fhe 
gate-poſts are of ſtone, and excellent ones; 


their coſt ſcarce any thing; ;. a gate, irons, 


and poſts, coſt 55. . 

Upon theſe data we will proceed to cal- 
culate the expence of incloſing a * 
amber of acres. 

In a ſquare mile of land thevd are 640 
acres ; ſuch a tract, divided into fields of 71 
acres each, will lie as in plate IV. fig. 1. 
each line a mile long; conſequently there 


will be eight miles of „ ben 


gates.. | 

The expence will * 5 

Eight miles at 5s. 6 d. a rood, - . 5 5 

Ten gates, Cc. the coſt in this coun- 
try 5 5. but as they are indifferent & 5 
ones, I will ſay 104. + 


Total incloſing, Oc 355 
In the next place, the budding neceſſary 


are to be conſidered; theſe are a large 


barn, ſtables, cow-houſe, and hog-ſtics, be- 
ſides the dwelling-houſe. All theſe, I was 
informed by ſeveral gentlemen in this 
country of large eſtates, could be raiſed of 


ſtone and ſlate, for 300 l. but to obviate 


objections, I ſhall ſuppoſe 4000. 


It 
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It ſhould here be remarked, that ſcarce a 
{quare mile of moor 1s to be found which 
would not be cleared of ſtones by theſe 
diviſions, and the buildings; the very 
ſtoney parts being ſeldom of greater extent 
than from 10 to 30 or 40 acres: It would 
be an advantage to have ſuch a ſpot in a 
ſquare mile, as much of it probably would 
be found with an inſufficient quantity of 
ſtone to divide itſelf. At firſt ſight, the 
ſtoney moors appear very tremendous with 
an eye to improvement, but a little expe- 
rience will ſhew theſe formidable ſtones in 
a much more advantageous light. A gentle- 
man who has a large range of waſte pro- 
perty, may as eaſily throw a ſtoney ſpot 
into the middle of his improvement, as 
leave it on one ſide, and then the buildings 
will be erected as it were in the midſt of 
a quarry; the advantages of which are too 
obvious to require explaining. 15 
The next buſineſs is the paring 15 
burning the whole tract. From various and 
repeated intelligence, and obſervation, this 
I am perſuaded is the beſt method of break- 
ing up all uncultivated lands; and, per- 
haps, I might add the beſt of lands, The 
expence is 16 5. 6 d. per acre; or for the 
040 acres 528 1. 5 
. X 3 Liming 


Liming comes next, which, upon this 
peculiar tract of moors, is a very heavy ex- 
pence; as no lime has hitherto accidentally 
been found: I uſe that term as ſearching 
for it in a ſpirited manner has never yet 
been done: In the preſent ſtate of things, 
lime coſts 14 5. 6 d. a chaldron, carriage in- 
cluded, but, if brought by the. cultivator's 
own teams, would come much cheaper. Twa 
chaldrons per acre ſhould be ſpread with the 
aſhes ; it is more than the farmers uſe, and 
ſaperior to James Croft's annualliming, as 
this land is not to be cropped as his was, 
The expence of 1 J. 9 5. per acre is 925 l. 

Theſe are the great objects of improve 
ment. If a gentleman does not chufe the 
trouble of farming the land till it is laid 
down in graſs, he may ſtop here and et 
the farm, leaving to the tenant (under 
proper reſtrictions) to reap the profit of the 
whole. Upon this plan we wall next ſtats 
the whole expence. fl 

Incloſng. C.'. 3559 

Buildings, "Nm eien 3 400 

Paring and bur ning 528 

Timing. - 085 48 94 

Total, | = 5 2 2408 


— 
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Having formed this calculation, I was 
very deſirous of knowing what the land 
in that ſituation would let for; and with 
this view I applied to Mr. Danby, who con- 
ſulted not only his ſteward, but ſeve- 
ral farmers: I likewiſe aſked the opinion 
of other gentlemen, who had attended pe- 

culiarly to theſe matters: Several aſſerted 
that ſo complete a farm, in ſuch excellent 
repair, and ſo thoroughly fenced; all the 
land improved, and manured, would let 
with the utmoſt eaſe for 155. per acre: 
Others renkoned 12 s. the value; and ſome 
thought 105. would be an adequate rent: 
The latter is evidently beneath all reaſon ; 
but, however, I ſhall take it into the calcu- 
lation, and ftrike the average of the three, 
or 12s. 6 d. per acre; 640 acres, at that 
rent, amounts to 409 J a year. This in- 
come from 2408 J. is better than at the rate 
of 16% per cent. The clear * will be as 8 
follows. 


Intereſt of 24682 at 4 per cent. Mios | 


thing better than - = J. 96 
Rant of the farm, 2a L. 400 
Carry over = = 400 


* 


Fane: ] 
Brought over, C. 400 


Intereſt as above ®, =» 396 
Clear profit, per ann. 3 — f 394 


If this calculation, founded on the very 


beſt authority, and exaggerated in not 


one particular, does not prove the immenſe 
profit of improving moors, nothing can; 
nor is there an indiſputable truth in all 
nature. How loudly does it call upon 
their proprietors to awake from the ſtrange 
lethargy in which they have been dreaming 
for ſo many ages! The cultivation of a 
large tract of this land is an object of great 
importance to the largeſt fortunes; for 
the improvement amounts to near 10 5. an 
acre annual income; and the nobility and 
gentry in the north do not reckon their 
moors by hundreds: ws acres, but by wank 
panda? 15 11.545 { SCE. 

It is obſervable, hat! this improvement 
may be effected without a gentleman's ta- 
king any of the trouble or riſque of farm- 
ing, ſince the lime is all brought for hire, 
and the paring and burning e by men 


alone, without horſes. 


. The tenants keep every thing in repair, ſo there 
are no deductions ; likewiſe an eſtate 2m without 


But. 


= land-tax, 
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But a very great and material object in 
the improvement of moors in queſtion is 
the diſcovery of lime-ſtone ; there is lime 
burnt within a few miles of them every 
way; IJ can therefore have no conception 
but a lime- ſtone quarry might be be found. 
ſomewhere in ſo vaſt a tract of country; 
that it has not been found, is no argument 
againſt the probability; ſince the only per- 
ſons that uſe it are the neighbouring com- 
mon farmers, who have no ideas of at- 
tempting any thing out of the old route, 
which they and their forefathers have long 
been uſed to: An accurate and vigorous 
| ſearch for it has never been made. I have 
little or no doubt but ſucceſs would attend 
ſuch an attempt; and from that moment 
improvements would be worked at a much 
leſs expence; for the greateſt artiele in the 
preceding account Is: the os at Un mules 
diſtance. r | 
Before I conclude this ſtate, I ſhall vary 
the ſuppoſition: a little; and ſuppoſe that 
fields of 72 acres would be. too large to 
clear away the ſtones. I ſhall therefore 
ſuppoſe the diviſion 40 acres, (ſee plate IV. 
hg. 2.) in which caſe there wall be ten 


miles of walling. 
The 


4 

4 
! 
1 
U 

1 

. 

2 

[4 
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_ + The expence then will ben. 
Ten miles, at 5 5. 64, - CL. 687 
Sixteen gates, &c. m 10 — 8 
Buildings ft; — 400 
Paring and burning 628 
I: 4 34 werr1 3 — — 925 
| 2548 


ar a year, from this principal, is 15 2 
per cent. 


| Rent, EO ON Fahey: 400 
— 28164 at 4 per cent. 102 
Clear profit, 1 285 


This p. vportion will enable you to — 


ceive that of ſmaller diviſions: The re- 


marks before made remain equally appli- 


cable to this account, or to wer ot. 20 
acred diviſions. 


The improvement of the boggy moors, | 
which is the //xth article, is in all reſpects the 


fame as the preceding, except the article of. 


draining, which is the firſt buſineſs to be 


undertaken : This muſt vary according to 
the nature of the land; if it is ſtoney, the 
{maller fort of drains (provided the bog is 


not ſo deep that they would ſink and be 


buried, which upon the moors 1s ſcarce ever 
the 
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* caſe) ſhould be covered ones, but if 
ſtones are ſcarce, then the drains ſhoudd 
all be open; the expence of the improve · 
ment depends upon the number of the 
drains, which muſt neceſſarily be various 
in every acre af land, conſequently no ex- 
act eſtimate can be made: But the proſit 
of draining them cannot be doubted, for 
there is great reaſon to apprehend the ſoil 
of theſe wet parts naturally more fertile 
than the dry ones; the aſhes of them, when 
burnt, are a moſt excellent manure, and the 
crumblings of the dried peats are the ſame, 
as Mr. Danby experimentally knows. But 
I forbear to enlarge further upon an article 
in which I have not the ſame authorities 
for reaſoning as Thad with the former claſſes. 
Laſtly, 1 muſt remark upon this ſub- 
| ject of 1 improving moors, that a more pro- 
| gitable field remains yet to be mentioned; 
which is the moorſide farms. Mr. Danby 
has ſome thouſands of acres of theſe * and 
other 


* Among other n of this ſort, let me inſert the 
following contiguous ones. 
170 Acres, BF Fw: {4h 


4000 65 
F 
„„ EE 


651 134 
| | $00 of 


Ln | 
other gentlemen the ſame. I know not 
one who hath'not very large tracts of moor- 
land annexed and incloſed, but which re- 
main in the ſame unimproved ſtate as the 


moors themſelves, all the profit of them 
being the con veniency of the ſheep they 


feed not rambling at large. Now the 
improvement of theſe farms would be par- 
ticularly profitable; as the incloſures and 
buildings are already done, conſequently, i in 
the above aceount, the expences would only 
be paring, and burning, and liming: The 
very mention of this ſyſtem of improve- 
ment is ſuffieient; it muſt be obvious to the 
meaneſt mne that "he Profit weld be 
immenſe, © 


Upon the Whigs the, improvement SK 
ler moors would not 500 vield a Prodi - 


gious profit clear to the indertaker, but 


would prove a moſt noble work, conſidered 


2 a national 1.42 2 11 would add vaſtly tc to 


| Pr 2 theſe acres are as good land as any in England, 


and yet almoſt uſeleſs. Mr, Danby offered me theſe 
961 acres at that rent for any term of years, and with 


many ady antages; were I poſſeſſed of an unappropri- 


ated 4000 J. 1 would have accepted the offer, with as 
great a certainty of * as Pleaſure at the idea of 
improvement. 


25 1.85 the 


E 
the production of food of all kinds, be a 
very great aſſiſtance to the manufactures that 
are connected with agriculture, and em- 
ploy a great number of moſt valuable peo- 
ple; in a word, it would prove a ſource of 
glory and profit to the undertaker, of riches 
and population to the publick. 
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The very excellent and worthy. owner of 


Swinton has made that ſeat one of the 


pleaſanteſt places in this country; he has 
ſurrounded the houſe with a moſt beauti- 
ful park, finely wooded and watered, and 
has added plantations and pleaſure-grounds 
in a ſtile of great propriety and taſte. 
With much trouble and expence, he 
brought, feveral miles, a ſmall but elegant 
| ſtream through his gardens and park, 
which in ſome places breaks into very fine 
lakes, in others contracts into the ſize of a 
little rill, which winds through the woods 
in a molt pleaſing manner: here falling in 
caſcades, it enlivens the whole ſcene, there 
withdraws from the eye, and hides itſelf in 
the dark boſom of tufted groves. 

The houſe is very convenient, and ele- 
”_= furniſhed: Among other articles, the 

6 following 
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following pictures merit the moſt atten⸗ 

tion. 18 

Claud Lorgine. Landſcape, a n Very 
fine. The relief, perſpective and ge- 

neral brillianey, bold and ſpirited; 
the light behind the tower, and upon 
the water, beautiful. 

Pouſſin, Landſcape. The yenevat har- 
mony of this piece is good. The 
trees beautiful, and the colours ſpi- 

-.. rited; 

Unknown. Landſcape : A thick tuft of 
trees with figures and cattle. The 

brilliancy, and glowing expreſſion of 
the light behind the wah 17> very 
pleaſing. 


Ditto. Landſcape, its companion; boys 


on an aſs, led by another. The ex- 
preſſion of the boys fine: The little 
one behind draws up himſelf in a na- 
. tural manner. The aſs good. 
Ditto, A group of figures, part of them 
around a table. The attitudes very 
© = and natural, particularly thoſe of 
the two figures in the fore- ground: 
the draperies well done. 
Ditio. A ſea- port. The light ſtrong and 


well r eflected. 
ö | Unknown. 


fon'F . 

Unknown. Small landſcape; rocks, trees, and - 
a bridge at a diſtance. On the right 
the trees are in good taſte, but the 
other objects want diſtinCtnefs, - '- 

Ditto. The five Senſes, a group, with em- 
blematical ornaments. Good, but 
the figures have valgar countenances : 
the colouring and the other expreſſion 
well done; indeed the ornamental 
part is better than the principal. The 
lap-dog 1s very much like a lon, and 

the beauties diſplayed by the lady in 

blue not of the moſt Titian elegance. 
The architecture is well executed, and 
the. minute. finiſhing of the whole 
fine. 

School of Raphael. The delivery of the keys. 

Airs of the head good, but the dra- 
pery and general effect not pleaſing. 

Flemiſh. A boor with a trumpet in his 
hand: The attitude and ppt. 
very natural. 

Unknown. Small landſcape, a group of 
horſemen, with cattle driving thro 
water. The general effect pleaſing ; 
the horſes are the moſt finiſhed” part 
of the re! ; the white one in parti- 

cular 


* / 
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tributes largely to, and bribes the pariſhes 


„ reer! 3 
cular is very fine, and in clear and full 
releif. 


Unknown. A 33 3 | 


Holbein. A head. Very fine. 


Rembrandt. A Jeuijſb rabbi, a copy from 


the famous picture of this maſter. 
It is an excellent one: The face moſt 
expreſſively done; the hands good; 
the turband excellent; the reſt of the 
drapery and general effect fine and 
brilliant. 2 (3&4 


Rubens. An archduke of ne Capital. 


Exceedingly fine, and e 3 
hon: | 


Ditto, His PRE ERS Y "Ditto, but in- 


ferior to the other. 


Teh. Three er portraits ö very 


pleaſing. FEY we 
Unknown. Dead game, Very natural. „ 
The roads which branch every way 
around Swinton are admirable, and owing 
entirely to the generoſity and ſpirit of this 


gentleman. Through his own territory, 


which is very extenſive, he makes them at 


his own expence, and in ſo excellent a 


manner, as to be ſuperior to moſt turn- 
pikes; but the neighbouring roads he con- 


” 
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to ſeek their 1 good. By this uncommon 
ſpirit, he has either made or greatly im- 
proved above 2 20 miles of road; à noble 
Peg Be 5 i 140 010g & 
- og 62 iche e * 5igvb A - 
While at Swinton, I wolo the opportu- 
nity to view Mr. Afabie's two Ftous 
places, .'Hackfail and Studley, - They re 
both ornamented grounds, but in a diffe- 
rent ſtile; both fine and much e 
the attention of a traveller. 
 Studley Park'is ſituated in the midſt of 5 
agreeable: country, about four miles from” 
Rippon. The houle is a very good one; and 
contains ſeveral ſpacious apartments well 
fitted up. But the LN are 
chiefly crinfidered, JE SLORY 
'The firſt e we were ſhaved! to, is' the 
banqueting-houſe; a handſome apartment, 
containing a well. proportioned room for 
dining, and a fleeping one with "a? ſofa 
within a ſcreen of very light elegant carv- 
ing. In the former is à ſtatue of Venus of 
Medicis. At one corner of the lawn (laid 
out in farm of 4 can): in front of this 
building, ſtands an ionic dome temple in 
ruins, from which the: views are varibus 
and pleaſing; there are two of water, 
Vor. II. * partly 
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partly ſurrounded with wood; another up 
to a gothic tower, upon a fine riſing ground: 
A fourth down upon a baſon of water, with 
a portico on the banks ; beſides others. 

Advancing up the hill to the right, we 
came to a bench which looked down. upon 
a double caſcade, one falling to appearance 
from out a cavern of rock, in a juſt taſte, 
into a canal, which forms a little beneath 
you another fall, and then is loſt, to the left, 
behind wood. 

_ Winding yet * to 0 Ad and 
croſſing a woody vale, we mounted a little 


hill, with a tent on the ſummit, in a very 


pictureſque. and agreeable ſituation; for 


You look down on a fine winding lake, 


which floats the valley, ſurrounded by a 
noble bold ſhore of wood riſing from its 


very banks. In one part of ita green ſeat 


is ſeen, and an arch in another. 
From this hill we were next condufted 


to Fountaing's abbey; an exceeding fine ruin 


adjoining, and in ſight of his grounds, lately 
purchaſed: by Mr. abie. The extent of 


the building was prodigioufly great, and 
many parts of it perfectly complete. The 


_ rubbiſh is at preſent clearing away, and all 


| N parts 
: „ 
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parts of it undergoing a ſearch, that no 
| pavements or other remains of it may 
continue hid. This work has, I appre- 
hend, rendered it neceſſary to clear away 
all the rubbiſh from the court; and to lay 
out that ſpace with more regularity than 
would' otherwiſe have been done; this is 
the caſe with ſome of the apartments ; and 
likewiſe, I ſuppoſe, occafions the new fir 
doors in ſo many of the old arches : theſe 
circumſtances are at preſent deſtructive of 
the beauty of the ruin, but when all the 
diſcoveries are made that are expected, and 
the building left in that proper ſtate, which 

a gentleman of Mr. A//zbre's taſte will un- 
doubtedly order, it certainly will remain a 8 
"oy noble ruin. 

It may not here be impertinent to con- 
fider for a moment what is the juſt tile 
for a ruin to appear in. We generally find 
them in retired, neglected ſpots, half fill- 

ed with rubbiſh, and the habitation rather 
of bats, owls, and wild beaſts, than of man: 
This horrible wildneſs greatly ſtrengthens 
the idea raiſed by falling walls, ruined co- 
lumns, and imperfect arches; both ate a- 
ful, and impreſs upon the mind a kind of 
1 melancholy; an effect ſo difficult 
| AS to 
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to raiſe by art, that we ſcarce ever find a 
modern ruin that, in cauſing ſuch, has the 
leaſt power. Ruins generally appear. beſt 
at adiſtance; if you approach them, the effect 
is weakened, unleſs the acceſs is ſomewhat 


difficult: And, as to penetrating every part 


by means of artificial paths, it is a queſtion 
whether the more you ſee by ſuch means 
does not proportionably leſſen the general 
idea of the whole. Looking, as it were, by 
ſtealth through paſſages that cannot be 
paſſed, heaps of rubbiſh- ſtopping you in 
one place, broken ſteps preventing both 
aſcent and deſcent in another; in a word, 
ſome parts that cannot be ſeen at all, others 

that are half ſeen; and thoſe fully viewed, 
broken, rugged, and terrible. In ſuch the 
imagination has a free ſpace to range in, 
and ſketches ruins in idea beyond the 
boldeſt limits of reality. Level theſe 
diffculties, and lay open the hidden 
receſſes unpervaded by the ſun for ſo 
many centuries, you at once deſtroy theſe 
great effects; you leave the fancy no room 
to magnify; and (if the building be gothic) 


twenty to one whether a ſingle part in 
genuine beauty makes. amends for ſuch a 


* RING at eſt view but the ruins of 
diſtortion , 


f 
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diſtortion, not the remnants of | Grecian 
elegance. Theſe reaſons: appear to me of 
ſufficient force to juſtify the leaving a ruin 
in the wildeſt and moſt melancholy ſtate 
the ravaging hand of time can havethrown - 
it into. As to Fountarne's abbey, the pre- 
ſent poſſeſſor has too much taſte to leſſen 
the effect of one ſo ſpacious; the cir- 
cumſtances I before hinted n 1 den re- 
marked, temporar. | 
The taſte of an abel ruin is — 
in a moment; it ſhould be an exact imita- 
tion of a real one: For this reaſon it ſnould 
never ſerve a double purpoſe, that of an 
object, and a banqueting or tea-r oom; be- 
cauſe the contraſt between the out and in- 
ſide, is apparently too great and diſſonant. 
The one is an image of gags N 
other à temple of feſtivity. 2979 If] T0 
Returning from the abbey, you wind 
in the valley on the banks of the lake, at 
the bottom of the tent-hill; the ſpot is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful; that hill, a cone of 
_ riſing wood, is exquiſitely pretty. 
From hence the walk riſes upon the 
edge of the ſurrounding. hills, which are 
covered with wood; and through the trees 
7 2 many obſcure views that are 
* — truly 
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truly pictureſque: You look down thro' 
them to the right upon the lake, in a moſt 
pleaſing manner, and catch a beautiful view 
of the abbey. After this you command a 
river, winding around the tent- hill, cover- 
ed with trees, and all incircled by a noble 
amphitheatre of hanging woods; the river 
meandering towards the abbey, Which is 

ſeen to infinite advantage. 
Pour next view is from the green ſeat 

where the ſame noble ruin appears in a 
varied fituation : You here lock down on 
the water, in front of the tent-hill; and 
catch to the left, at the top of a range of 
hanging woods, the arch before: mention- 
ed. This view is very fine,” 

Next we came to the white MEE from | 
which the landſcape is different from any 
of the preceding; it is a ſine hollow of 
We. Here are feen two ſtatues, 

| - Further on, from a bench in a dark 
mike an obeliſk in the oppoſite wood is 
ſeen with a very good effect. This walk 
leads to the gothic tower, a very neat ele- 
gant building, commanding a various and 
very beautiful view. You look full upon 
a noble bank of wood, finely diverſi- 
God with objects. * the left you ſee a 


tower, 
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tower, riſing out of hanging wood ;—next 
to that a building, peeping over trees in a 
pleaſing ile ; over this the ruined dome 
temple, in the very point of taſte, moſt ex- 
quiſitely ſituated; ſweetly pleaſing and pic. 
tureſque. In another part of the wood, 
the obeliſk, with a ſine front and back - 
ground of wood. Beſides theſe objects, 
you fee, at the ſame time, a {mall build- 
ing, almoft beneath you, on the bank 
of the lake; the houſe and planta- 
tions adjoining in the park ;— the No- 
man monument and Chineſe temple, two 
buildings among other plantations in the 
park; —a ſmall ſpot in the oppoſite walks, 
called the Dial Laun with ſeveral other 
objects that throw a great variety over the 
ſcene, and render it upon the whole wy 

beautiful and pictureſque. ' 

Driving from henee through the park, the 
riding leads by the edge of a vaſt woody 
Precipict, which bounds a winding valley 
with a rapid ſtream in it; the views of 

which, among ſtecps of wood and roman- 

tic precipices, have a noble effect. The 

river forms two caſcades that ev the 
ſcenes very beautifully. 

Upon the edge of this bank of woo 
ſtands the Roman monument, the model of 

E- 4 that 
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that erected she Horatii and Curiatii; you 
look down from it, into a winding valley, 
at a conſiderable depth, through: which the 
river takes its bending; courſes at one end, 
it is loſt moſt beautifully in the hanging 
woods; and at the —— under a wall of 
rocks At your feet it forms another caſ- 
cade, M hich has a fine effect: In front yon 
command hanging. woods, which give an 
air of majeſty to the whole ſcent; and 
through them, in one eee 
Aq -e n: 15 vg SP io eo 
[Leaving this ſpot, which 18 ſo truly 8 
tiful, the riding leads on the edge of more 
Pprecipices finely romantic: You loek down 
on the: xiver in the vale below, through the 
hanging wood, in a noble ſtile. The next 
point of view is the Chineſe temple, which 
ſtands on a circulan projection of the high 
ground into the. valley. which is here ſeen 
in great perfection; the river winds thro it, 
and forms a caſcade: But the principal ob- 
ject from hence is the glorious range of 
wood, which covers the oppoſite: hills, and 
preſents a magnificence to the eye that is 
very noble. Melauſs tower is ſeen at a diſ- 
tance upon a hill; and to the right the 
en one, pede ſituated in ſur- 
to bon or. 09MModom urs - Founding 
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rounding woods. Upon the whole, the 
ſcene from this ſpot is equally beautiful, 
romantic, and ſublime. '- ; 
Following the riding through the park 
from hence towards the houſe, the Tk 
totally change, and that with an effect 
which is very advantageous; for, lofing 
theſe rocky ſteeps and hollows of wood, 
in which the objects are all near, and fully 
viewed in the bird's-eye, landſcape ſtile, 
you riſe to the command of a vaſt proſpect 
of diſtant country. The town of Rippon 
and its minſter is ſeen in the center of à 
finely cultivated and well peopled vale, 
ſcattered with villages, houſes and other 
objects, in a very pleaſing manner. This 
contraſt eloſes the ſcene, and operates not 
only from its intrinſic beauty, but from be- 
ing various to the numerous landſcapes, 
which; in another tie, enen the coun- 

try paſſed; E 
Studley, upon the! ale ien pleaſe 
every perſon that views it : The fine deep 
glens of woods, the winding ſtream falling 
bs "caſcades, and ſurrounded with noble 
amphitheatres of wood ; the pictureſque 
views; at a diſtance of Fountarne's abbey; 
the principal ſcenes viewed from the gothic 
tower; 
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tower ;the tent- hill vale, and water adjoin- 
ing, with ſome other touches before de- 
ſcribed, are naturally romantic, pictureſque, 
and beautiful. 

Backfall, ſeven miles from Studley, and 
only two from Swinton, is laid out in a 
different ſtile: Greatly worth the trouble 
of any traveller's going many miles one of 
his way to view it. 

Entering the woods from Fa ad the 
firſt point of view we came to was a little 
3 building, by way of a ſeat, on the 
point of a round projecting hill; you look 
down upon a rapid ö through 
ſcattered trees which fringe the ſlope; 
the effect very pictureſque: To the right 
is an opening among the trees, which 
lets in a moſt beautiful view of a fine 
range of hanging woods, which unite to 
form a gloomy hollow. Behind, through 
another opening in the adjoining trees, 
you look upon a fine bend of the river; 
Maſſam ſteeple, and part of the town, ap- 
pearing over ſome wood that hangs to 
the water; nothing can be more ſweetly 
pictureſque ; for the ſpot whereon the 
e ſtands, 8 ſhaded oe 4rees, 
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and dark, the brightneſs of the ſheet of 


water has the effect of an elegantly natural 
clear obſcure, and the buildings ſeeming 
to riſe from branches of wood hanging on 
the ſtream, adds greatly to the beauty of 
the ſcene; A gentleman's white houſe, a 
httle on one ſide, is an object which im- 
proves the landſcape.— Another view from 


this ſpot, is to the left, a fine curve of the 


river, under a bank of hanging | wood, 
ſcard with bare rocks. 

From hence the riding winds: on | the 
banks of the river, and paſſing a pictureſque 
dropping ſpring, riſes up ſome ſlopes, to 
an open octagon bench, from whence the 
views are truly elegant. To the right you 
look upon a bold ſhrubby hill, which has 
an air of grandeur that is ſtriking: There is 


a building by way of object, raiſed upon it, 


that is called an arch, or a ruin, almoſt 
hanging over a dell of wood; the river 
peeping at one ſpot in a pleaſing manner, 
and the murmur over the rocks in its bed, 
fills the ear, and gives room for the ima- 
gination to play: Nothing raiſes ſuch 


ideal pictures as the noiſe of a river 


foaming among rocks, but hid hy wood ; 
the romantic ſteeps, and torrents, re- 


ceive 
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ceive a hightening from-the fancy, which 
would be half diffipated by viewing the 
reality. To the left a bend of the river 


is ſeen fringed with hanging woods; and 


above them diſtant proſpects. 


Winding from this ſpot. 1 the 


| grove, we come next to a ruſtic ſtone tem- 


Ple, by the fide of a baſon, with the ſtump 
of a jet d'eau in the middle of it. It is in a 


ſmall area, a hollow in the hanging woods, 
retired, and naturally beautiful: A little 
-guſhing fall of water from the bank into the 
baſon is pictureſque; and worthy of an ir- 
riguous meandering courſe, over moſs and 


pebbles: An opening in the front of this 
ſpot lets in a view of a, ſcar of rock, in the 
| middle of a fine bank of wood. | 


Walking round the circular Nen an 
opening to the left diſplays a moſt glorious 
hollow of hanging groves, on one fide of 
which is ſeen the white ſeat firſt mentioned: 
This. view is very noble. A little further 
you catch a prodigious fine rounding hill 


- - af wood, and the ſhore of the river, which 


winds at its feet; it has a Ae d r ap- 
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Advancing a little. 6 An 


"winding walk, you come to a grotto, from 
which 
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which the ſcene is beautifully pictureſque. 
You: look aſlant upon a natural caſcade, 
which falls in gradual ſheets above 40 feet, 
in the midſt of a hanging wood; it is quite 
ſurrounded by the trees, and ſeems to guſh 
forth by enchantment: The water is — 
and tranſparent, and throws a moving luſtre 
to the eye, inexpreſſibly elegant: For the 
Pictureſque motion of the water, in its fall, 
pleaſes not only from its genuine beauty, 
but from the peculiar happineſs of its ſitua- 
tion, viewed from a woody retired ſpot; 
wherein the contraſt ſets off each object. 

But thoſe touches of reality, which exceed 
the utmoſt efforts of painting, thicken upon 
us; for leaving this elegant ſpot, we pre- 
ſently come to another, from whence we 
ſee a moſt beautiful natural caſcade, guſh- 
ing, to appearance, out of a cavern in the 
rock, ſweetly overhung with thick wood, 
and falling from one bit of rock to another, 
till it loſes itſelf ens the ON 
woods. 

From hence you Move to a dne where 
you are again moſt exquiſitely entertained 
by the ſame caſcadegviewed in a different 
direction, with the addition of its trickling 
at 40 feet over the graſs, beautifully 
ſcattered 
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ſcattered with trees: Through them, in 
front, a fine opening over a moſt noble 
hollow of hanging woods. To the right 
you look down through another opening 
among the trees, (ſo natural as to give a 
moſt elegant effect) and catch the river 
running rapidly over the rocks; moſt ex- 
quiſitely pictureſque: Nothing can exceed 
the taſte, variety, and beauty of this be- 
witching landſcape. 
Pollowing the winding courſe of the 
walk, we came next to Fiſter Hall, a 
ſmall octogon room, built of a petrified 
ſubſtance, upon a beautiful little ſwelling 
hill, in the middle of a fine romantic hol- 
low, ſurrounded by a vaſt amphitheatre of 
banging woods. This is the outline of 
the picture, which is in itſelf noble; but 
the filling up of the canvas adds a colour- 
ing more than equal to the peneil of a 
Claud: How, therefore, ſhall I attempt to 
deſcribe that which painting could not ex- 
preſs !—— Excuſe the preſumption, and al- 
ways remember that } do not write to make 
a diſplay of deſcription, but to 1nduce a 
friend to fly to that entertainment which . 


bare found ſo pleaſimg. 
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The little hill on which this building is 
placed, is covered with a thicket of trees, 
fo. und 5 view every object by varying 

your poſition either full, or in obſcura, 
which ates all pictureſque. The 
river gives a noble bend at your feet, 
imbanked by glorious hanging woods, 
the white building, firſt mentioned, peep- 
ing from among them in one ſpot, and a 
fine ſcar of rock in another. Under the 
ſeat, the ſtream is rapid, raging over rocks, 
and winding away under walls of them, co- 
vered with hills of wood; a noble range, 
magnificently great. To the right of theſe 
objects, the other hills appear in a fine 
ſtile, one in particular covered with ſhrubby: 
wood, projects in a magnificent ſweep 
that cannot but ſtrike the ſpectator with 
ſome degree of awe. All the ſurrounding: 
hills appear from hence in very fine waves, 
rearing their woody tops, one beyond an- 
ather, in a ſtile: truly great. 

Beſides theſe objects, which partake * 
muck of the ſublune, here are others of 
the moſt genuine and native beauty. From 
ane ſide of * this building, you have a moſt 
n i landicape, conſiſting of 
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two Gitte. divided by a Wee 
of trees. That to the right pours down 
from one cleft of the rock to the other, for 
a conſiderable Space, mpft admirably over- 
hung with the ſpreading branches of the 
adjoining thick weed; which riſes in noble 
ſweeps around it, gloomy with the:brown-: 
neſs of the ſhade, and exquiſitely; con- 
taſting os tran {panes brightneſs of the. 
er no itogk ard 25 amt 

The 3 id falls doungar : 
indogrledrheckiieg, rock, but not in ſuck; 
ſtrong! breaks as the fotmer; it is ſeen in 
the boſom of a fin word; Which inn 
à riſing hill, upon tlie cop of which is 
a building. I attempted a [light ſketch bf: 
theſe exquiſite caſcades. See — V. 
Winding from this inimitable ſcene 
down tothe river's ſide, and followin it, you! . 
come to a romantic ſpot under a fine ra We. 
of: impending. rocks, with ſhrabby wood 
growing out of their clefta, and a few goats | 
browaing on their very edges the affect 
noble. From hence you look back on the 


a fine ho 


of ſurmountiing woods. 


* Hall, a beautiful little hill, the 


c | building 


n 
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| „ Quuidibag'- this walr you mount to 
the top of the hill, and there arrive at a 
ſpot called Mowbray Point: The building 
(called the Rin) has a little area before it, 
from which you command a prodigious 
Proſpect. You look directly down en an 
exceeding fine winding valley, the river ap- 

peating in different ſheets of water,” and 
the roar of its rapidity” heard diſiinethy, 
though fo far beneath. This valley bends 


round a bold projecting promontory of 
high land. The hanging banks of which, 


like all the others, are covered with thick 
plantations, forming upon the whole a 
moſt glorious hollow of pendent woods. 
At the bottom, beſides the river, you ſee 
Fiſher's Hall in a very pictureſque ſituation; 
and, at the top of the oppoſite projecting 
hill, a moſt beautiful paſture, ſo truly 


elegant as to decorate the whole ſcene. 


The diſtant proſpect has a moſt: noble 
variety; to the right, it 1s unbounded ex- 


cept by the horizon; in front, you look 


upon the extent of Hambledon hills at the 
diſtance of about 20 miles; and to the left 
you have incloſures diſtinEtly ſeen for many 
miles. The whole vale before you is fine- 
ly ſcattered with towns, villages, churches, 
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ſeats, Sc. York-minſter is ſeen diſtinctly at 
the diſtance of 40 miles; Roſebury Topping 
in Cleveland as far another way. In front 
you view the ſcar in Hambleder hills, called 
the bite Mare, the town of Thirſe almoſt 
under it, and Nortbalerton to the right. 
In, the building are two | neatly furniſhed 
apartments, one for dining, 1and; the other 
by way. of framing ro W 1601 208 
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LETTER XII. 


T was not n regret that 1 took 

my leave of Swinton, and its moſf wor- 
thy owner: It is a family in which a polite 
chearfulneſs and a manly urbanity both 
pleaſe and inſtruct. I took the road to 
Craikbill, in the neighbourhood of which 
place lives a gentleman, whoſe experi- 
ments and improvements in agriculture 
merit a particular attention. He was ſo 


obliging as to give me a very candid and 


ſenſible account of the huſbandry commonly 


practiſed in his neighbourhood, as well as 


the regiſter of his own experience. By firſt 
inſerting the former, the latter will be the 
better underſtood. 

The ſoil about Craikbill is chiefly gra- 
vel; lets, the arable at 105. and the graſs 
at 164 Farms riſe from 20, to 801. a 


year. Their courſes AP: r 
r 8 
2. Barley "2 15 ä 
3. Peaſe, We 
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1, Turnips 
2. Barley 
3. Oats. 

Alſo, FEE + 1] 
. Fallow BY 
2. Wheat 

3. Oats. 
1. Fallow 
2. Wheat 


1. Turnips 
2. Barley 
3. Clover 
4. Wheat. 


The laſt is much the b beſt 3 * of the 


others are however good. 


3 plough three times for wheat, ſow 
ee a week before and a week after 


Michael mas; 3 
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but thinner; long horns, leſs, but thicker; 
but ſhort horns univerſally more butter on 
the. ſame. kgeping g | 
.. AR. product. of a cow. PRs 2 at 
71 75. their winter food, hay when milk- 
ing, and when dry, turnips: of the firſt, two 
acres : The year's joiſt they reckon at 41. 
10. They keep about three or four hogs 
to ten cows, which is the number com- 
monly aſſigned to a dairy- e. The 
calves ſuck from 14 to 28 days. 

Their flocks of ſheep are D from 
20 to do; the profit they calculate at 154. 
ber ſheep. The joiſt on turnips is from 
2.2 d. to 3 d. a week; but 4 4. in April and 
the firſt week in May, on any thing. * 
average fleece 6 lb. 

In their tillage they. reckon that fro or 
fix. horſes. are neceſſary for the manage- 
ment of 5o acres of arable land; uſe four 
in a plough, and do at fallowing ths of an 
acre à day, but afterwards an acre. They 
give their horſes no oats, except at hard 
work in the ſpring ; reckon. the annual ex- 
pence at 5/. The ſummer joiſt from 3054. 
to 406. The time of breaking up the 
ſtubbles for a fallow varies; for turnips it 
is done before barley ſowing; but for 
wheat after, The price per acre of plough- 
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ing 4s. and the depth of ſtirring five | 


inches. 

In the hiring and ſtocking of farms, 
they reckon from 250 l. to 300}. werner) 
for one of o l. a year. 

Land ſells at from 35 to 40 years pur- 
| "chaſe. Many ſmall eſtates of 100, 150, 

] or 200 a year. 

Tythes both gathered and compounded, 
Wheat, 4 5. 64. — 
Barley, 45. 
Oats, 4s. 

Turnips, 2 5. in the b on ſale. 

Blendings, or peaſe and beans, 3 5. 64. 

fer acre. 

Hay, 1s. 69d. to 23. 
| Poor rates 6 d. in the pound. oe 
The employment of the poor women 
| and children is chiefly ſpinning of wool ; 
| the women earn from 4 d. to 6 d.; girls 
10 years old, 34d. All drink tea. 

= The farmers carry their corn from two 

| to five miles. 


2 
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LABOUR. 
In harveſt, 1 5. a day, and ſmall beer. 
| In hay-time, ditto, 
| In winter, 9 d. or 10 4. The year round 
2 10 d. a day. 


Mowing 
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Mowing graſs, 1 5. 6 d. per "ny and ale 

and ſmall beer. 

Ditching, 34. to 8 4. per rood. 1 

Head man's wages, 10 l. to 11 J. 113. 

Next ditto, 84 to 104, a 

Lad of 10 or 12, 34. 105. 

Dairy maids, 4/. to 54. 

Other ditto, 3 J. to 44. 6 

Women, per day, in harveſt, 89. to 15. and 
{mall beer. 

— — hay-time, 6 4. to 94 and ditto. 

in winter, 54. 


IMPLEMENTS, Ge. 


A waggon, 11 I. 

A cart, broad wheels and iron axle tree, 
12 J. to 1471, 

A plough, 207. to 401. 

An ox harrow, 2/. 125. 6d, 

A horſe ditto, 1 /. 

No rollers. | 

A ſcythe, 35. 64. 

A ſpade, 45. ; 

Laying a ſhare, 44. 

Ditto a coulter, 4 d. 

Shoeing, IS. 44. 


PROVISIONS, G. 


Bread. 1 4 fer lb. 
Cheeſe, — - 124 


Butter, 


— - —_—_—_— — _—_—— a 


L 348. J 
Butter, * l 
Beef, — = 3 r 5 7 ard 
Mutton, oog$t 3 34: 


P k * 3 1 « * 3 J > , n N 2 E 
* w „ Wa | F 44541 
Or 98 3” FS  *% 3 7 0 TS e 


Milk, - r fer pint. 


Potatoes, e 42 per peck. © ; 


Candles * ö 77 x 
1 4 L ” ” ; FO ag + 

© _ — * » > » * th r F 

a 3 * a 3 8 py , N : 14 9 43 


inet nh 

Labourers houſe- rent, * Nb e 

— firing, 205. but r only b break- | 
ing hedges. 


— 80 10s: 15 - 8 


Bricks, per 1000, IIs, HE 
Tiles, 40s. Hh 

Oak timber, is. to 1s. 64 ; 

Aſh ditto, 8 4. to 15. 24. T 
— p To. 

Soft woods, 8 4. „ 

A maſon, per day, 1 5. 6 l. 
Carpenter, 15s. 4 d. to 15. 6 d. 

Thatcher, 1s. and board. f 


Plaiſtering 1d. per yard, per coat. 
Ditto a ceiling, 4 d. three coats. 
A houſe wall, ſeven yards long, and one 
high, 3 5 6 d. laid in lime. 
Stone at quarry, 15. a load. b 
4 Cart, 


C9] 
Cart, three horſes and a man er 
for building for 45. a da. 
Ia the e nnn. in Aude > year: 


«OD LAGER DYE RE > Es LT ont he; OCR IIS: EPF — CE — 


1758, were dnggolge paths 
372 e MILES: {12647 
hb hard- com n 
36 Ditto barleß E = g 

110 Ditto oats, —— 10 1 MP 
In this pariſh * are Wanne b l 
e e eee e 
99 Cows * -owbouy tig s 
575 Sheep ad 34897! 
74 4 Oxen 99 , 
74 "Young: Cattle. 


In that of Watlaſs, near it, are 


Ws. Horſes | 
40 Oxen ; | .Y 
| 25 Young Cattle. 13 wen 7 9 
_. = geritleman's experiments abovemen- : — 
tioned J ſhall arrange under the heads of q 


Tillage, Draining, Manures, Cabbages, and 
Beans ; the minutes he was ſo kind as to 
favour me with are particularly valuable, 
as they were all extracted from memoran- 
dame | in writing. 
Tillage. | 
The he capital 1mprovement effected in til- 
lage, 


bee of takts,” Te OM 


I 

0 

30 buſhels common potatoes, * 
1 
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lage, conſiſts in trench ploughing: In 1765, 
he double ploughed 11 acres of land, which 
let at 9//. It was firſt cut by a, paring- 
wheel-plough worked by three horſes; 
then came a ſtrong wheel plough drawn by 
two oxen and fix horſes; by which means 


a depth of 10 inches was: rien; and the 


11 acres finiſhed in 18 days; à man fol - 
lowed the ploughs to tread down the ſods. 


Six of theſe 11 acres, were fown-with bare 


ley, and produced, e 09 


21 quarters 3. buſhels, which 6 


for - 2 ”Y 0 
3+ acres were with rurnips, and 1 

rr e oy 
Tiny werefed off with ſheep, and 

kept 39 for 18 weeks. 
Another acre of 2 was fold * 


for = - 4 "0 0 
Beſides theſe articles, the field | "43S 


2 white peafe, = FN 


eee early, at 8 1 — 


I0+ 
This crop is upon the whole very con- 
ſiderable; the land was before ſuppoſed to 
be very bad, and the rent was trifling ; be- 
ſides, this ſpecies of improvement has been 
generally ſuppoſed to operate very little at 
firſt; the ſowerneſs of the under ſtratum 
of the ſoil requiring ſome time to be ſweet- 
ened and ameliorated by the influences of | 
the atmoſphere; ſo that ſuch a product the 
firſt crop, muſt be thought a very great one. 
| In 1766, four acres of this field were” 
ſown with barley, and produced 
r9/qrs, the price not minuted, let 
us call it as before, 27 5. . 13 0 
6 acres 3 yielded turnips, ſold at 16 10 0; 


14. eee 
* 1 


50 buſhels of potatoes at 25. 64. 25 v 


— 


—- 


Which i is per acre, 1 35, | 
In 1767, the field was cages 1 

maſlin and barley, 

4 acres of the firſt produced 92 | 
buſh. ſold at 45. 69. per buſh, 20 &. 0 

6 acres of barley produced 29 5 
quarters 5, buſhels at 236. 34 de 

One acre not ſo welt. 


3521 
Which is per acre, 5“. 85.8 0nd 
_ © This experiment wlrich is eiahabe va- 


4 


luable, proves in the ſtrongeſt manner the 
excellency of the practice; here are three 
ſucceſſive crops, all great, upon land which 
before was thought very meanly of, and 
worked in a manner quite contrary to the 
common practice: If the reſult of three 

experience does not ſatisfy the moſt 

ious Zemmer Toknow nat whar' 

eum - 25it-- & $508 3JUot. con, al 
In 1766, neee tevineti-gilonghed,! 
in the ſame manner as before, another field 
of five acres. and har rowed in oats on one 
part of it, the reſt; the crop 


* 


was =Y 97 e 10 ede: 


167 buſhds e at 2 f. 6d. £20 17 6 
28 buſhels Ir gs at 3s. 64, | UN 12 © 


Which is per Wa 125 4 Wein . 4 
1! relate theſe two e wi U pe- 
culiar ſatisfaction: The Practice has been 
often recommended in books of hufbandry, 
but I never yet met with a fingle experi- 
ment that was fatisfactory, fo hit the real 


truth of the matter was before totally un- 
. 1 0 c known; 3 


———— — iiZãm ZO.MMe ::» „ͤ%œõ — 
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unknown ;—for ſo J confider all points of | 
huſbandry that are treated in the inſtruc- 
tive mode of writing, unleſs verified by pre- 
vious ex periments. 


Dreinings. 


In 1769, this very accurate cultivator cut 
open drains through a car of peat- earth; 
he then pared and burned it, ploughed it 
once, and harrowed in oats, the crop was 
65 buſhels, which ſold at 2 5. 6 4. per bu- 
ſhel; with the oats graſs ſeeds were ſown, 
and it has been a very ann en ever 

ſince. ; 
In 1967, teme ur roods. of covered 
drains were cut in a cold, wet, ſpringy 
clay field. The dimenſions, a yard deep, 
fix inches wide at bottom, and as narrow 
at top as would permit a man to dig them; 
they were then filled 18 inches deep with 
ſtones picked off the land. The expence, 


Cutting the drains and filling 
up, per rod, - - o 0 6 
Gatherin 8 the ſtones and e 0.10 0 


fo 10 6. 


— — 
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In 1767, this field would not bear oats; 
but this year it is covered with the deſt 
. on the farm. 1 05 


Manures. 


Two acres of wheat were harrowed the 


16th of April, after ſowing 20 buſhels of 


© coal-aſhes over them: The improvement 


was very conſiderable and obvious, on 


compariſon with the reſt of the field. 


Cabbages. 


This gentleman 8 experiments on cab - 
10 are various; they contain ſome very 
uſeful hints, and particularly reſpecting the 
expence of cultivation and. the quently eat 
by ane. FI | 

1764. 
From the 20th of May, to | the 2oth of 
Auguſt five acres coſt, in planting, manur- 
ing, horſe, and hand-hoeing, 2 J. 5 5. 7 d. 


or 9 5. Id. per acre. 


This year a cow of 50 ſtone was found 


to eat 12 ſtone of cabbages per diem. 


Two rows kept, in a ſtorm of ſnow in 


Fe 27 y, the following cattle three weeks: 


=_ Milch cows 
22 Year old lambs +3 449% 
3 Yearlings, | 


L I 

all in one field without any hay; the rows 
contained 48 1 ſquare yards, and 309 cab- 
bages. One of the cows had newly calved; 
and the other was to calve at Lach-day: 
They produced in a week 11 lb. 18 ounces 
of butter, at 24 ounces to the pound, or 
16 ounces to the pound, 17 lb. 10 ounces. 
A vaſt quantity for two cows, one almoſt 
dry; and ſhews in the ſtrongeſt manner the 
excellency of this food for milch cows. 
But heſides theſe cattle, a fat cow, a tup, 
and 18 ewes, had ſome cabbages every day : 
At reaſonable prices, the above 481 — 
yards — as follows in money: 


z milch cows, 3 weeks at 25. 6d. C1 2 6 
22 year old lambs at 44. 1 2 0 
Z yearlings at 15. 64. - - 0 13 6 

| Aippoſe the other cattle eat to 
the amount of = 9.2067 0 
Which is n moderate. — — 
= 3 5 on 


Which is per acre, 34. ines 
This is a noble produce and a freſh | 
proof of the vaſt profit of cultivating this 
moſt uſeful vegetable. 
I The ſame year one acre of cabbages fed 


the following cattle nine weeks: 5 
5 E Milch 


—— — t 2 a ů̃ — * _ — — ——— ue — — 
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3 Milch cows 
I QfFat ditto 
3 FVearlings 
2232 Tear old lambs 
19 Ewes. 
This product amounts in money to the 
following ſum : 


3 Milch cows 9 weeks, a at 25. 64. 1 7 6 
1 Ditto fat, at ditto, 1 

3 Yearlings, at 15. 6 d. a N 6 
22 Lambs, at 4d. 7» $1: 
19 Ewes, at 69. | 245 $546 
| * / + 2 5 


This produ- uce 18 very conſiderable ; and 
yet more ſo, when I add that this acre was 
one of the worſt, ._ þ 
1765. +141 

This year 20 acres of TIE were cul- 
tivated ; the crop was very fine; but par- 
ticular minutes were not taken, 

| 1766. £ 
This year the ſeed was ſown the 28th 


| „ Theſe prices are very ris, Tt muſt always 
be conſidered, that the cabbages come into uſe at the 
moſt valuable of all times, that is when turnips are 
rotten and done: I do not think I ſhould exaggerate, 
if I was to double the turnip prices for cabbages.—— 
The * price of turnips muſt be remembered. 


of 


L 
of February for four acres and an half, 
the planting, manuring, horſe, and hand- 
hoeing of which coſt 4 J. 77. And this 
year the ſame expences on the two other 
acres amounted to 1 /. 188. 4 4. 

Pe... 

Two acres this year were planted. Nov. 
16th, two beaſts, two years and an half 
old were put to them, and four ſheep. 
Three oxen the 24th of December that coſt 
417. 9s. 64. and two more ſheep. Theſe 
cattle were all maintained on 12 acre 
cabbages, the other half being applied to 
other uſes, till the 5th of e : 


Produce. 58 
Keeping 2 beaſts 11 weeks and 


an half, at 2 5. 64. / 2 17 6 
Ditto 4 ſheep, ditto at 6 d. 1 4 8 
Ditto 3 oxen 6 weeks, at 3s. 6 d. 3 3 © 

Ditto 2 ſheep, at 64. o 6 0 
£7 7 9.6 


Which is per acre, * 195. : d. | 
Upon the whole, there is the greateſt 
reaſon from theſe experiments to conclude, 
that the culture of cabbages is of the ut- 
moſt conſequence, and cannot be too much 
 Aag  _ puke 


— 
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purſued, the average product of the pro 
ceding crops is very erent z 8s follows, 
Experiment, Na -n 0 
12 2 er 4 
| % Fr \ 0! ny odio 
Product of 3 acres, _ £ 3 8 


Which i infer acre, 171, 15: 6. 2 d. 
; Beans. 5 33< 

Three acres drilled in double rows one 
foot aſunder, with four feet intervals; 
Horſe-hoed between the rows, produced 7 5 
buſhels; which were ſold at 45. per — 
This is 25 buſhels per acre, 

This gentleman has invented a 0 
for cutting mole- hills, which, with two 
horſes, one man and a boy, will 'work 
againſt 12 men in the common way. A 
very fine contrivance. _ 

Too much praiſe cannot be given this 
very accurate cultivator, for the judicious 
plan upon which he deſigned his experi- 
ments; and for the attention to minuting 
the reſult, without any idea of their pub- 
lication; had he thought of their being 
laid before the public, they would of courſe 


have been more numerous ; but I muſt add, 
not more exact, 


1 am alſo indebted to him for a view 


N 8 of 


| £1 289-3 
of the improvements on moor- land of the 
Rev. Mr. Dalton of 3 in the 1 | 
bourhood of Crazkb:ll. 1 
- That gentleman incloſed 200 acres out of | 
a moor, which was unlet to any tenant, be- 
ing ſo very bad, that no farmer would have 

any thing to do with it. The walling coſt 
86. 6d. per rood; the railing them cleared 
all the ſtones from off moſt of the land; 
but in ſome very ſtoney parts, the finiſhing 
that work, after the walls were be coſt 

105. per acre. 

The next buſineſs was the paring and 
burning, which was performed in more 
ways than one; both the black earth and 
the white, or better ſort, were pared and | 
burned in the common method, that is by | | 
hand, and alſo, ploughed, and the turfs | 
burned; in ſome fields the black earth was 1 
ploughed four inches deep before winter, Wl | 

and the furrows burned in the ſpring. 1 
Another method followed by this gentle- 1 
man, Which has anſwered very well, is, I} 
firt to burn the ling, then plough it in the 
ſpring, and let it he all ſummer: In au- 
tuma to plough it acroſs, and harrow it. 
In the following ſpring it is harrowed well, 
and all the clods and turfs gathered and 
burned ; the aſhes ſpread ; the ground then 

' MAT ploughed 


— — 
— — ä——ͤ—j— — 
* 2 8 = 
_ ” 
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ploughed and ſown with turnips, which are 
worth 50s. per acre; theſe are fed off 


with ſheep ; and the land ſown with big, 


of which the crop varies from two to o four 


quarters per acre. 


Paring and burning 1 in the common mo- 
thod coſts, per acre, 


o o 


Paring + 3 18 

Burning, 8 0 5 

Spreading; ell 81 
W 


Lime i is ſpread with the aſhes in ery ways "Þ 
the quantity various. 

With the firſt crop of ring corn the 
land is laid down to graſs, The ſpecies 


ſown are burnet, red-honey ſuckle, white 


clover 4 lb. rib graſs 61b. ray graſs half a 
buſhel. He has tried both with, and with- 


out corn; but little difference in the graſs. 


I viewed a field, part of it laid down in 


this manner, and part of it with dwarf 
poa, gathered by hand; but there was no 
compariſon between ther, the Fun bet- 
ter ſix to one. | 


In theſe methods of pee iwentz the 


graſs becomes worth 10 s, per acre the firſt 
year; and there is no doubt but the value 
wall tt improve. | 


This 
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This inſtance of the cultivation of a 


waſte tract reputed barren, 1s ſatisfactory, 


and does great honour to the gentleman 


who has undertaken it. Such ſpirited at- 
tempts cannot be commended in terms 
adequate to their merit: So many millions 
of acres of moors as remain waſte, and of 


no value in a trading and manufacturing 


5 country, ſo rich and populous as this, and 
in a period that abounds ſo much with 
complaints of the dearneſs of proviſions, 
ought to be conſidered as ſo many nuiſan- 
ces :>— their exiſtence is a continual diſ- 
honour to all their poſſeſſors. —What 
praiſe is therefore merited by the noble 


Few, who have the ſpirit to act in a diffe- 


rent manner. 

Leaving Craikbill, my next route was to 
Slening ford, the ſeat of —— Dalton, Eſq; 

who was ſo obliging a8 to favour me with 

the following minutes. | 


The foil about that place is a ſhallow | 


loam oñ a limeſtone. The arable lets at 
6 5. and the graſs at 9 s.; average about 85. 
Farms are in general from 6o4J. to 80 /. 
The courſes, 
1. Fallow 
2. Wheat 
3. Oats. 


[ 5 x: 
And, 


1 allow 
2 2. Wheat 
„Barley. 
For wheat, * plough WN times, — 
Yip pecks, the time between Michaelmgs 
and Martinmas, and reap upon an average 
15 buſhels. They plough twice for barley, 
ſow 10 pecks between Lach- day and May- 
day; the average produce two quarters and 
an half. For oats they plough but once, ſow 
four buſhels before barley ſowing, and gain 
about three quarters in return. They like- 
wiſe give but one earth for peaſe, oy three 
buſhels before oat ſowing, and gain upon 
a medium, a quarter and an half. Maſlin 
they manage in the ſame manner as wheat, 
mix a peck of rye with a buſhel of wheat: 
They have of late diſcovered an improve- 
ment, which has been attended with in- 
finite advantages: It is the ſowing their 
wheat and maſlin on the lime-ſtone land 
in March: They do not find a fortnight 
difference in the ripening between an au- 
tumnal and a ſpring ſowing : But the crop 
of the latter is much the beſt ; ;, they get 15 
ſtooks, where they uſed to have but 12. 
They plough four times for turnips, ne- 
ver hoe them; and reckon the mean value 


per 
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per acre 355. They feed them off the land 5 
with ſheep, but draw them for beaſts, 
throwing them upon a graſs field, _ .. - 
Clover they ſometimes ſow. with barley, 
but the crops are poor ones; not accounted 
more than 30s. an acre z wheat 1 ſow 
after it. 121 
Their manuring is very eiflig;; for 
they have nothing deſerving the name of a 
farm-yard ; never chop their ſtubbles, and 
feed their hay in the fields. They pare 
and burn . 154 ene break up; 3 ex- 


pence, | ; ff 
7 Paring;- 2 11 10 0 
= 11 1 
Spreading,” - = .:O:') $1716 
_ Es £X 2 6 


Wen fold "ROY 8 0 by Mr. Dalton. © 
SGood graſs will let for 205. an acre; 
they uſe it chiefly for dairying; and reckon 
2 acres neceſſary for ſummering a cow 
They never manure it. Their breed of 
cattle is the ſhort horned, holding the long 
in much contempt. The annual product 
of a cow, they reckon at 6/. but the profit 
at no more than 405. Four gallons of milk 
the common quantity per day. They keep 
about a pig to every cow. Their winter 
. | food 
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food is hay * of which they eat as 
much as grows on four acres. The calves 
for rearing, ſuck 10 days, for the butcher 
a month. A dairy-maid they reckon can 
manage ſeven ' cows; 3 J. is the joiſt in 
winter, and 1/. 15. in ſummer. They win- 
ter them in the field. | 

Their ſwine fat to 20 ſtone. 

They keep but few ſheep, about 20 or 
30, reckon the profit at 15 5. a head. The 
Joiſt on turnips 3 d. a week: in April worth 
6 d. The average fleece is 4+ lb. 

In their tillage, they reckon four horſes 
neceſſary for 50 acres of arable land, uſe 
three in a plough, which do-an acre a day. 
The ſummer joiſt of a horſe is 305.; and 
the annual expence they calculate at 5 J. 
The price of ploughing is 45. an acre; 
they go four inches deep. The time of 
breaking up ſtubbles for a Wen is after 

| harley ſowing. 
They know nothing of chopping ſtraw 
into chaff. 

The hire of a cart, three horſes, and 
driver, 1 8-55, day, -- | 

In the hiring of farms they reckon 3000, 
3 for one of 100 J. a year. : 
Land fells OW 3 St to ry om purchaſe. 
There 


r 
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There are ſcarce any little eſtates of 1, 2, 3 


or 400 l. a year. | 
Tythes are taken in kind. 


Poor rates 15. in the pound. The em- 


ployment, ſpinning worſted, at which a 
woman earns 5 d. a day, and a girl of 12 
years old 4d. Very few drink tea. 
The farmers carry their corn five miles. 
The general ceconomy will be ſeen from 
the following particulars of farms. 
178 Acres in all | 
50 Arable 
128 Graſs 
L 84 Rent 
4 Horſes 
12 Cows 
4 Fatting beaſts 
6 Young cattle 
50 Sheep 
I Man 
2 Maids 
1 Labourer | 
„ 111 
2 Carts. Fe an fu 
Another, 
60 Acres in all 
18 Arable 
51 n | ie 76 1 
L. 31 Rent 


re 5 me 
* COT Waldo 1 CI 2 
— * 3 A 2 —_ — vm — 
oo ti =; > Kerr — — — —_— — . 
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- £.g2Reaf:> -i 
3 Horſes 
7 Cows 
3 Young cattle 
30 Sheep 
_ 1 Man 
1 Plough 
| 1 Cart. 
- Another, 
56 Acres in all 
20 Arable 
36 Grals 
L, 26 Rent 
3 Horſes 
5 Cows 
6 Young cattle 
- 20 dep -: 1 
1 Boy 
1 Plough 
1 Cart. 


LABOUR. 


In harveſt, 1 s. and wt. 

In hay time, 1s, A mower, 1s. 6d. 
In winter, of. $6, 
Mowing graſs, 25. 

Hedging, 3 d. a rood. 


7 Threiing wheat, 2 d. a buſhel. | 
Threſhing 


FE] 
Threſhing barley, 15. 3 d. per nm 5 
Head man's Wages, ä | 
Next ditto 9 /. 
Boy of 10 or 12 years, 41. 105. 
A dairy maid, ——— | 
Other ditto, 4. J. 
Women per day in harveſt, 10 d. 
In hay time, 6 4. 
In winter, 6 4. 


IMPLEMENTS, Ge. 


Very few Waggons,. the Bricks 134 
A cart, 8 J. 

A plough, 305. 

A harrow, 205. 

No rollers. 

A kevme. 45. 

A ſpade, 4s. 6 d. 

Shoeing, 1s. 4 d. 

PROVISIONS, &c. 
„ 1 
Cheeſe, „„ . 

, Butter, = 722 ounces. 
Beef, - E A 6 | 
Mutton, — 4 
n 
8 


45 


; 1 
. 


d. fer quart ; "I 
Potatoes, 


Potatoes, - 5 4 d. 1 +y 11 4 fi 41; 
N_—_—: ----\ or on fg; in Et 

—_——  _ + cc 

Labourers houſe rent, 15 4. 3 

—— fring; — ſteal it call 
— — 00k, _ | 


Bricks, 15 6. per ooo. ü Lac 
Oak timber, 1 5. 8 4. toes 0 
Vw bf ML. 
Elm, ditto. 25 206 8 PE 
. Maſon per day, 1 8. 84. 8 1 n 
Carpenter, ditto. . : 


Thatcher, 1 s. and WEE 
Stone walling, 35. 6 d. a "ek of 7: yards 
long, and 1 high. 
Slating, 35 s, a rood « quarry, workman- 
ſhip, 20 5. 8 
Farm houſes of ſtone and late. - 
Upon the whole, the huſbandry of this 
country, is a ſyſtem of indolence and po- 
verty : Their management wretched, and 
their crops proportioned; the cheapneſs of 
labour ought to occaſion. a little ſpirit in 
their culture. It reſts upon Captain Dal. 
ton, to kindle new ideas among them; and 
the following ſketch will ew. that no 


one is better able. ® Go ; 
MY, | | That 


n 


That gentleman' s huſbandry is new, 
5 and conducted * excellent nne Ty 
His courſe. i is; 1 
| 1. Potatoes 

3 Thar, ray=graſs, nh trefoll, eat | 

off with ſheep one year. 1 5151 
- 4. Wheat on one earth. abate: 
He has tried peaſe after the wheat, but aps 
prehends it to be a faulty cuſtom. The 
wheat in this courſe is fine; he gets 20 
buſhels an acre upon land that never yield- 
ed 12 before, The barley is likewiſe very 
good; a quarter per acre, more than the 
farmers ever get after turnips.: —The ; 
potatoes are managed as followV. 

The wheat ſtubble is ploughed up 

Oktober ; the beginning of March,. 5 i 
ſtirred again; at Lady-day, harrowed with 
heavy harrows, Then drills are made with 
a common plough, 4 inches deep; the 'difs 
tance various in different fields, from 18 
inches to three feet, for the ſake of experi- 
mentally knowing the | beſt; but chiefly 
three feet. The potatoe ſets are then dropt 
in whole, never fliced; but picked, ſuch as 
are ſomewhat larger than à pigeon's egg. 
Then they are covered with dung, 10 cart 
Vor. II. a — | SHE: - loads 


4 


2 


I 
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loads (25 buſhels each) per acre; the more 
- rotten, the better the crop: After this, the 
plough covers them. When they appear in 
rous, the ridges are harrowed down; and in 
that ſtate they are left till recovered. When 
the weeds begin to riſe, the ſpaces between 
the rows are horſe-hoed with a common 
plough. And thoſe that come among the 
plants cut up with ſmall hand-hoes. They 
are ploughed up about the middle of O- 
ber, and the product, upon an average of 
ſeveral years, 1 50 buſhels per acres Among 
other ſpots planted with potatoes, the fol- 
IN Mr. Dalton attended n to. 
| — 1763. 3 19% 
One rod upon limeſtone land, planted 
with four buſhels, in rows 18 inches aſun- 
der, and one foot from plant to plant in 
the rows, well horſe and hand hoed, pro- 
duced 70 A that Ws * cath 580 
; n. e 4 
ys 

One acre upon the fame foil ee hows | 
| coke experiment, and managed in "px 
_— manner, produced 260 bulhels. - | 

e eee wiz Wat, 11 

3785 acres upon the ſame foil; planted, 
euhinged: and taken up as before; produced 
3 buſhels, © ©: es 
1766. 


W 
WET. = | 
"is acres this year, managed in every 


reſpe& as before, praduced 270 buſhels . 
acre. | 


1967, 


Three acres in rows three feet nd 


* the plants one foot, horſe and hand 
hoed as before, yielded 300 buſhels of 


picked potatoes, and = buſhels of — 
ones. 


One year Mr. Dolton had in the *. 


geld two crops, one of cabbages, the other 
of potatoes; both of them were equally 


manured. The whole was ſown with bar- 


ley the next year, which proved better by. 
a quarter per acre, after n e ee than 
after the cabbages. fr 
One of this gentleman 8 tenants ala 
an acre of potatoes in the middle of a field 
fallowed for turnips. All was dung- 
ed, and the turnips fed off by ſheep. The 
whole was ſown with oats ; which crop was 
better after the potatoes, by nine n jo 
acre, than after the turnips. 
Theſe two experiments are both very 
| ſatisfactory, and prove ſtrongly the great 
ameliorating nature of this moſt uſeful 


root. To exceed turnips manured, and 


: fed off with ſheep, as a preparation for 


B b 2 0 
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ſpring corn, is a circumſtance greatly fa- 
vourable; but then it ſhould be remem- 
bered, that the farmers 0 not hoe their 
turnips. | 
Cabbages, this ingenious huſbaildritan 85 
has tried more than once, In 1766, he 
had two acres of the large Scsteb ſort, upon 
his limeſtone land, well dunged; they were 
i: planted the beginning of June, in rows 
I | four feet aſunder, and 22 inches from plant 
to plant. The average weight per cabbage 
1 was 41b. They were given to cows, and 
1 made the butter abſolutely'ſtink ; but he 
1 apptehends it owing to the decayed leaves 
not being taken off, > 
The next year he had another acre ma- 
naged in all reſpects as before, except the 
manure, which was lime and dung mixed. 
The crop a very poor one, not above 1 lb. 
a piece upon an average. Ne pe were fed 
off with ſheep. 
In 1766, he cultivated the tvrnip- * 
bage ; he ſowed them in the ſpring, and 
planted out about 1500 plants on to about 
a rood of limeſtone land; the end of May, 
they were well horſe, and hand- hoed, and 
weighed about 5; lb. each on an average; 
they were given to ſheep the middle of April, 


and found to be nn fond of them. 
| EGO 0 This 


& | 


I 28 1 
This gentleman. has likewiſe cultivated 
| 1 artificial graſſes with attention. In 
1764, he ſowed 12 acres of ſainfoine upon 
his ſhallow limeſtone land, it was ſown 
alone after turnips, and, when up, care- 
fully weeded. It has laſted ever ſince, 
mowed every year once, and has produced 
as much hay conſtantly, on every acre, as 
any three of natural graſs in the neigh- 
bourhood. | He gives it to horſes. In 1767, 
he took ſome cows from natural graſs hay 
10.that of . but they did not milk 
Jo. well. 

Another acre he ſowed upon the ſame 
land, hut it coming up thin, he ſowed, the 
year after, half a buſhel of ray-graſs-over 
it; and-it has fince continued very goes, 
but not equal to the other.. 
Lucerne he. alſo tried. In 1765, he 
ſowed a piece in equally. diſtant. drills, ſix 
inches aſunder on a ſhallow limeſtone ; he 
mowed ; it three times that year, the growths 
Y high, but not thick. In 1766, he alſo cut 
it three times; and again the ſame in 1767, 
when he manured it, half with. aſhes and 
half with dung, but it proved much the 
beſt after the aſhes: It has ſince continued ; 


— good, 
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good, but upon the whole, not comparable 
to ſainfoine nor equal to clo ver.. 
Burnet he ſowed in 1767, with five acres 
of barley, 20 lb. of ſeed per aere. The 
barley yielded four < quarters per acre. The 
burnet was fed down by 4e ſheep, for 
more than three weeks in "April laft, after 
which it ſtood for hay; and Wielded large 
cart load per acre; the hay very good, 
and eat freely by the cattle. I viewed the 
field, and had no doubt of its proving a very 
profitable crop; and that it will be a 
moſt excellent e for — in the 
ang nog 10101 
Mr. Dakton'si method of laying Ini 
down; to graſs is (contrary to common 
management) to lay the ground ae 
ſmooth, and then ſow upon eve aere, : 
6 buſhels of hay eds. „ 93994 
12 lb. n ee f — 8s 90k 
g lb. vrhite elo ert. 
115 S b. burnet. Nac! 250111 99113 + - hs 
He manures it well with e of 


ends dung and aſhes well mixed toge- 


ther, and alſo folds his ſhe ſheep on it two 
nights inen Feen bee to er 


e e lit esd 41 


His old "<P e-bognd moſſy land bY ws, 


in 


T wes 0 
in 1763, to cure by means of a ſcarificator, 
or five-coultered plough, he tried it by 
ploughing ſome and leaving ſome on long 
lands. 

No 1. He ploughed. 
2. Not touched. * 
. Ploughed and manured. 
view 5 Mannred: but not he gt ; 
N reſult was, 1 971 


: 0 * 1 2 

4 4+ The beſt. SHEN 

21112997 Þ The next. ors bod ele Vs 

IR Bot, The next. e . N 
1196 080 The worſt. d 


From which he concludes, that, ** . 
ſoil, the practice i is by no means beneficial, 
Upon the whole, the public is much 
obliged to this ſpirited cultivator for the 
attention he has given to huſbandry. The 
above experiments ſhew that he is judiei- 
ous in his 2 and Ge in their exe- 
CUtians.! 7 e 
Here you maſt allow, me to 0 this 
letter, by mt W how ue: 1 eg, 
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Rewened: 46 5 Richmond, db che w 
. Danby, the ſeat of Simon Scroope, 5 
one of the moſt accurate cultivators I have 
any where had the fatisfaction of meeting 
with: His experiments are truly valuable, 
but T ſhall not attempt their eulogy, — 
too genuine in the minutes, and deſigned 
with too much penetration to need any 
recommendation from me. I preſent them 
to the public wich the utmoſt pleaſure. 
he firſt article of this Aue . 
tors trials Is aan. 76 anf TOC, Xx 


7 


This year 8 ere, may hs called 


preparatory ones, as they conſiſted in com- 

pariſons between the different ſorts boy 

cabbages, Many trials were Tate on 

The Scotch, | 
r 
| Batterſea, a | 
Red cabbage, 


Le 1] 


The firſt was by much the beſt, and the. © 


10 cabbage next. The Nya was larger 
than any, hut did not nnd: the: winter 
well. ;:;:-: | 
He likewiſe tried a * of n upon 
a loamy ſoil, in rows faur feet aſunder by 
one in the rows: They were horſe-hoed as 
the other crops ; they came to about ; lb. wt. 
at an average; the cattle liked them very 
Well, but the plants would not ſtand: the 
winter. —— They are good for nothing. 
The Anjou grew ta the height of ſeven 
feet; he plucked the leaves off, which the 
cattle eat freely: But it will 1 no — 
et. * is an annual. ) 
This was isthe firſt year r Mr. Scroope I 
this vegetable: as food - far- cattle. The 
quantity of land, one acre and three roods; 
the ſoil a good ſandy loam, worth 15s. per 
acre, and manured at the rate of 20 loads 
of good rich dung, and a chaldron and 
half of lime per acre. The field was winter 
fallowed, | 
The cabbage was | the lacge- Scotch ſort, © 
and the ſeed ſown in February ; ; - planted 
directly from the bed into the field the 
__ nd zoth of * in rows four feet 
*; ; aſunder 7 


OTIS. ud HA te Ire 
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20 n * of the fame age and breed, 
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aſunder, arm three feet from plant to plant. 
The firſt - horſe-hoeing was given the 2d 
off June, and a hand- hoeing directly after. 
The 3d and 5th of Tuly, the earth was. 
drawn with hand-hoes up to the roots of 
the cubbages. Auguſt 10th, they were 
borſke-hoed: nn — eee ſoon 
* 3 THOGR 37 n 200 191130 5113 

The qvth-of als hay were began 


| edbooat:foricohtimuingthe fatting of five 


beaſts then taken from graſs, and ro ſheep ; 
three of the beaſts weighed 100 ſtone 
14 lb. each, and the ſheep: ſold at 38 J. a 
ſcore:! One of the beaſts was killed the 
22d of December, the other four were kept 
till the firſt of wn and Ukewiſe the 
_ A A. IST W's 41142 81 1 
The eitbaces were cut rege as s they 
Ad (ae pickad). andigiven to the cattle 


upon a dry graſs-field: Nothing could 


thrive better; two of the ſheep: were killed 
for trial, the mutton excellent, and perfect · 
Iy well taſted." The beef alſo was extremely 
fine, and had no particular taſte. It ap- 
peared very plain to Mr. Scroofe and all his 
nuſhandmen, that the cabbages were a 
much ſuperior food to turnips; as he had 


at 
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at turnips, while the abovementioned ' 10 
were at cabbages; and the latter evid 
came on much faſter than the former. Phe 
keeping the ſheep at cabbages reckoned 
worth 8 d. a head fer wan, r oxen 35. 64. 
a week. . 

Produtt. l 
Fatting 1 ox 3 weeks, at 3 f. 64. jo Ab 
Ditto 4 oxen! 3 months, . 8 5 0 
Ditto ro ſheep ere wet: at : 8g. ** 00 O 


— — 
. 
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wet fe. per acre gel woe ail! do aul 
» ms next experiment was on 4 field of 
1 acres; the ſoil à cold clayey loam, 
with clay and gravel under it, rent 125. 
per acre. It was well winter - falldwedl, and 
before planting manured with à compoſt 
of lime, virgin-earth, and ſtable-dung, 
mixed thrice together, 15 loads per Acre, 

22 buſhels per load, oe 8 
The feed was ſown as before itt the 
ſpring, and planted directly into the field 
the -4th, . 6th, 7th and 8th of June, in 
rows four feet aſunder, and 22 inches from 
plant to plant. Juꝶ th and gth the firſt 
n was given, and a hand-hocing 
7 directly 


T l 38 
ae after; but was ſtopped the 24th 
by rain; the weather very ſhowery. After 
this it was horſe- hoed twice more. 
December 29th, they, were tan ta he 
cut for 
6 Large oxen. 
4 Calves 

12 Sheep. 
In January, many of the n were 
weighed ; the average weight 13 lb. and on 
an acre 33 tons, 15 Cwt. 
February zd, 31 ewes added to them. 
All finiſhed the 10th of April. The va- 
lue of the keeping the beaſts, 35. 6d. a 
Werk, the Falyes 15. 4 d.: and * nn * 4. 


w 


Produ. 

Fating 6 oxen 14 weeks, at 1 
en es 14 14 © 

Keeping 4 cw 4 weeks, "RR 
rn 

Fatting 12 heep, 14 weeks, at 

84 - - pr 12 0 
Kein 32 rs goons at 24 9 6 
6 8 


£ 3 
24 . ö 14 £33 


Which; enn 81 65. 84 85 
* cattle could thrive better than hs 
* above 


- Toes 


— [MP 
above; tle oxen fatted extremely faſt, as 
did the 12 ſheep ; the calves were in excel- 

lent condition; and the ewes never better, 

the lambs healthy and good, and riot one 
loſt through the ſeaſon.- Barley ſue- 
ceeded, and though the land is not at all 
favourable to that ane yet the _ was 
great. 


| 21966 9 
This year Mr. Servope extended the cul- 

ture to eight acres two roods, the land a 
good loam, worth 155. an acte. It was 
ploughed, for the firſt time, the beginning 
of March; and, the ſecond time, the end 
of April, from angle to angle. The firſt 
week in May, two chaldrons per acre of 
lime were harrowed in with ox-harrows, 
| horſe ones following. Between the -5th 
and 15th it was ploughed again from op- 
polite angles, and harrowed again. May 
22d began manuring, 12 loads per acre, 
The 25th, ploughed it into four feet beds, 
and planted a row on each, 22 inches from 
plant to plant: The ſeed ſown as before 
in the ſpring, and taken from the bed di- 
rectly into the field; this work was finiſhed 
the 2d of June. As 


Jp ioth, the firſt horſe-hoeing was gi- 
"___ : 


— e 6 
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ven, and then a hand-hoeing. Auguſi 4th, 
they were horſe-hoed again, and the 17th 
hand-hoed. December 21ſt 5 to cut 
them for art 


6 F at « oxen, 
20 Sheep. 
The 24th ac added, 3 Oxen 
8 Sheep. 
January 12th, 2 Oxen 
33 3 Sheep 
30 Head of deer. 
19th, 75 8 Oxen = ke 
| 33 Sheep 


24 Calyes. 
Ring 12th, 32 Sheep. 
April 1ſt, 8 oxen ſold off, and the oth, 
all done. The prices of keeping oxen, 


35.64. Sheng 8d. 2 men Dogs 


n ais. 1 . 
18 1 Praducr. lat orig 
Fatting 6 O xen, + weeks, AT ::;:1 588 
34 6d. „ lychom £14 3 
2 0Xen 13 weeks od an hal, St) i i bi 
2 355.6 d. 119 r Malek 14 6 
Tor zn watks,.. be g 6: 
2 0xen 14 ditto 418 © 
8 ditto 13 ditto, © 24 9, - at Hy 0 


e 2 


Carry over, * 38 10 


(. 88 ] 
Brought over, ,£ 38 10 

ao ſheep. 17 weeks, —— TM 
8 ditto 16.; ditto, - n Fact bot; 
3 ditto 14 ditto, =: i) id 8 
30 deer, 14 dittoo 14 0 
33 ſheep, 13 ditto. 14 
3 calves, 13 ditto, i 
32 ſheep, 10 ditt. 493 


4193 


| Which i is per acre, 1 1 l. 8s, 8d. 
It was found this year, upon trial, that 
an ox of 100 ſtone eat 12 ſtone of cab- 
bages, and half a ſtone of hay, in 24 hours. 

i 
Eight acres of the ſame field were again 
planted } this year. Ploughed May 8th. 
Limed three acres of it the 22d, 23d, and 


% O OO OO O ο 
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harrowed it in. "Tho 28th began, to plant, 
and finiſhed the 3d of June. The 20th of 
that month, the places of ſeveral. that had 
miſſed were filled up. It was an extreme 
dry ſeaſon, and a grub had alſo attacked the 
roots of the plants; all that looked yellow 
had a grub. July 17th, they were herſe- 
hoed; the weather ſtill a drought. The 


a ** finiſhed the hore, and hand hocing. 
The. 


L 84 
The drought continued until the 27th of 
September, October 24, heavy rains; the 
| rabbages look well, but backward. In ge- 
neral, they ſucreed better than turnips. 
A minute of expence this year, per acre. 
Horſe-hoeing, 1 2 and 1 1. 4. 4 


Hand- hoeing, ditto, PEAS <1 = 
. — - — IR WW 
| a#ad 3 ia 08 age 
December 11th, 5 34 tam If 
I Calves 
Fl. 1 Cow. 
10 Sheep 


were put to cabbages; and 11 rows „marked 
out for them, as there were 11 rows of 
horſe-hoed turnips adjoining. © Finiſhed 
January the 6th, At the ſame time, the 
ſame number of the ſame cattle were put 
to the 11 rows of turnips: Mr. Scrvope did 
not minute the exact reſult ; his words are, 
Wy Cabbages beit Iunern all Dun n 


: four to one.” 
| Fanuary 24th, added 28 ap 17755 
Nbruary 12th, ſnow for four FA three 
quarters of a yard deep on the level. Cattle 
owe 1 7 5 at 


[643833] 
at turnips forced to be put to hay; but 
thoſe ' at n were ene 1 

—_— wes - 
February 2oth, added 33 ſheep. 
March 2oth; all finiſhed. | 


OR NM OMG 


Product. 

Fatting 6 oxen; 14 weeks, at 
35s. 6d. — 1 14 14 

4 calves 14 weeks, at 15.44. 3 14 
1 cow 14 weeks, at 2s. 6d. — 1 15 
Io ſheepditto, at 8d. < 413 
28 ditto, 8 weeks, * 1 7 9 
33 ditto, 4 ditto, at ditto, 4 8 

| Ws 36 t 4 41 


Which! is, yOu acre, Jail its. a. 
This year Mr. Scroope had alſo another 
experiment on cabbages, containing ſtx 
acres, part of a field of eight; ſtrong 
gravelly land: Rent 16s. an acre. It was 
ploughed for the firſt time in Ofcber ; the 
| ſecond time from angle to angle, the three 
laſt days in April: It was to have been 
ploughed in March, but the ſeaſon was too 
wet to allow it. May 18th and igth, a 
chaldron and an half of lime per acre, 
were ſpread; and 15 load per acre of ſoap 
aſhes, tanners bark, and horſe dung mixed 
together. June 15th, 17th, and 18th, 
RI Tex. ploughed 


8 wh 
* 
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ploughed for the third time, and planted. 
The 25th of July, they were horſe-hoed 
farſt, and then hand-hoed ; the weather 
very droughty. Auguſt 19th, 2zoth, 2ift, 
horſe, and hand hoed, a fecond time. 

October 11t, viewed this field of cabbages 
they do not look ſo well as thoſe in the laſt. 
experiment, the drought having taken a 
much greater hold on the ſoil ; a gravel :— 
But very few plants are milling. The 2d, 
Heavy rains, the firſt that came that con- 
tinued any time. So great was the drought, 
that the ſprings did not riſe till the 10th of 
December. 

Began to uſe them December 23d, for 

ien, | 
25 Sheep. 

March 18th, added 15 Sheep. 
| nne April ꝛ tun. 
| e 
5 oxen 17 weeks, at 35. 6d. { 14 17 6 
25 ſheep ditto, at 8 4. — 14 17 4 
"oY On 5 ditto, 2% WT Fn! (I'D 


—— 


£32. 0 10 


i Which is per acre, 51. 62 44 
It is here to be remarked, that although 
the common joiſting price per week is 


Ne Id this, as well as other years, yet the 
* - | act 


1 87% f 
fact is very different. Had Mr. Scroope at- 
tempted to joiſt his cattle this year in tur- 
nips, he could not have done it at three 
times, or even four times the above price z 
turnips failed ſarprizingly; inſomuch that 
the price they ſold at was enormous: Cab- 
bages bearing a tranſplantation without 
watering, and ſupporting the drought fo 
much better, is à very ſtrong argument in 

their favour; for theſe reaſons, this very 
ſpirited eultivator juſtly thinks his cab- 
bages this year of prodigious value; was 
ſuch an one to occur again, he would not 
ſell ſuch a crop at twelve guineas an acre. 

1766. pd 

This year Rane pieces of land wete 
planted : F bt 
Two acres of a rich black loam, rent 
255. fer acre, It was an old lay, broke 
up the year before, and fown with oats. 
It was ploughed in Pebruary and, the oth 
of March, angle-ploaghed it: April 15th 
and 16th, again in oppoſite angles, and har- 
rowed it. May 21ſt, laid it into beds; and, 
the zoth, finiſhed planting it. June 27th, 
&c. horſe-hoed, and hand-hoed. them. 
July 14th and 15th, horſe and hand-hoed 
them again. December rt gn to uſe .. 
them for 

CC 2 10 Sheep 


— — ̃ꝗ ⁰ͤwnÿõ oats 
ä — w Or Eng 
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IO Sheep 

12 Hogs 

The 6th, added 7 Oxen 

28th, ditto 6 Ditto 

Be 22 Sheep. | 

February 2iſt, they were finiſhed, and 
all fold off. 


Product. 
10 ſheep, I2 weeks, at 8d. . 4 Y 
12 hogs, at 6 0. - 18 


7 oxen, 11 weeks at 3 5. 6d. 13 9 
6 ditto, 8 ditto, - n 
22 . Gans, 5 


1 © K 8 


Which i is per acre, 17 l. 13 5. a 

This crop was weighed in a very fair 
and impartial manner; for an outward 
row on each ſide was weighed at three 
different draughts, 10 cabbages at each 
end, and 10 in the middle; and alſo three 
| draughts of a middle row, in the ſame man- 
ner; the general average being taken, the 
w. eight per acre amounted to 52 tons, 13 
cwt, and 3 quarters, and the number of 
cabbages 65 5 5.— 52 tons 13 cwt. giving 
a profit of 17 J. 13 5. is in the a 
of 6 5. 4. per ton. 


_ 


my bu 
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In the ſame field, and adjoining to this 
crop, were two rows of turnip-cabbages, 
managed in every reſpect as the others. 
They weighed, when in perfection, 8 1b. a 
Piece at an average; they were given to 
beaſts and ſheep, who eat them freely, but 
preferred the Scotch ſort. 

Mr. Scroope had likewiſe four acres and 
a half of Scotch cabbages in another field, 
the ſoil a ſandy loam: Rent 4 s. 6 d. per 
acre, This crop was managed like the 
other, and came to 40 tons per acre. 

Alſo another piece of two acres, much 
the ſame ſoil, but rather ſtronger, rent 
45. 6d. an acre. Theſe amounted to 23 
tons per acre. | 

Alſo four other acres on a ſtrong gravel ; 
rent 10s. manured with a chaldron and 
half of lime, and 15 loads of dung per 
acre ; they were horſe and hand-hoed in 
the ſame manner as the reſt. Product 25 
tons per acre, 

1767. 

This year alſo this excellent huſband- 
man had ſeveral crops of cabbages; firſt, 
a five-acfed piece, a rich loamy ſoil; rent 
85. 6d. an acre. It was a lay, and pared 
and burnt for turnips the preceding year: 
The plants were managed like the preced- 

0 24 Lo. = 
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ing ones, and the crops amounted to 40 
tons per acre. 

Likewiſe two acres on a ſtronger, buteold 
loam; rent 45. 6 d. per acre. The crop 
2 5 tons; they were not began till the be- 
ginning of March, and laſted Full the end 
of April without decay. 

Alſo two acres upon a rich black loam, 
255. per acre; Theſe weighed 53 tons per 
acre, 
1968. | 

The crops of this year I had the ſatis. 
faction of viewing, and exceeding fine they 
are; but as the cabbages are not yet in per. 

fection, no abſolute account can be given 
of them: They conſiſt of four acres and 

an half; a good ſandy loam; rent 175. 64, 
per acre, manured with two chaldrons of 
lime per acre, winter fallowed, and croſs 
ploughed as before. Mr. Scrocpe expects, 

and is pretty certain, from former expe- 
rience, that this crop will come to 35 tons 
per acre, 

Two acres, rich black loam, rent 2 $5. 
winter-fallowed. I cut a cabbage in this 
field, not near in perfection, and neither 
the are nor the lmalleſt, that — 


Cabbaged 


tm J 


Cabbaged part, 85-243 
Leaves - {#7106303 © 


Stalk, — - * 20 5 


3 1 


This crop will amount to 30 tons per 
acre. 

_ Two acres, a clayey loam; rent 4. 6 d. 
Winter and ſpring fallowed, the average 
weight per acre of this crop will be 30 
tons. 

Having thus laid before you a part of 
this excellent cultivator's experiments on 
cabbages, I ſhall next draw, into one in- 
ſtruction, his ſentiments on the method of 
planting and managing them, being tlie 
reſult of all his experience. 

The richer the ſoil, by much the better; 
it ought, if the cabbages are expected to 
be very large, to be either a rich black 
crumbly clay, or a clayey loam, and ſuch 
as throws out great crops of other kinds: 
A ſandy ſoil will do pretty well, if it be 
rich, but gravels are bad. The land can- 
not be too much manured for them ; as 
Mr. Scroope apprehends that no crop will 

pay ſo well for rich manuring (if the ſoil is 
not very good) as cabbages; and, for this 
Cc 4 Purpoſe, 


28 more 
rr 
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| purpoſs, he prefers compoſts of different 


forts," well mixed; or horſe dung. 
The land is firſt to be ploughed in Octo- 
ber, to turn in the old ſtubble (the cab- 


| bages being a fallow). The next irring 


is to be given in March, and two more as 
ſoon as dry ſeaſons will permit. If the 


weather 1s very dry, it ſhould be harrowed 


after every ploughing: The two laſt earths _ 
ſtrike it into beds four feet wide, and arch 
them up. He never, in any of theſe ſtir- 
rings, -ploughs: aper than for common 
crops. 
The ſeed is to be ſown early i in ſpring, 
upon a bed of well-dug good earth, one 
pound is ſufficient for ſix acres of plants. 
The end of May, or the beginning of 


June, is the time to plant; they are taken 


from the ſeed-bed, and ſet by the eye along 
the tops of the beds, two feet from plant 
to plant. It is a rule never to water, 
which greatly encreaſes the trouble. and ex- 
pence for very little purpoſe: Mr. Scroofe 
has never watered, not even in 1765, when 


the planting was performed in a ſevere 


drought. 
The horſe and nn are ene | 
to be pei formed in dry weather. The firſt 
hor eng thould be given as ſoon a; 
= any 


8 x 
3 * 
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any weeds riſe; and when that operation 


is done, the plants ſhould directly be hand- 
hoed, by drawing away the earth into the 
furrows, and drawing other earth up to 


their ſtems. The hoes nine inches wide. 


The ſecond horſe-hoeing ſhould be given 
in about three weeks, or a month; the firſt 
turns a furrow from the plants, and this 
throws it back again. As ſoon as it is 
over, hand-hoe again, as before. With 
this management, the cabbages will be 
ready for uſe in November or December, and 


_ laſt, without rotting, till the end of April or 


beginning of May. The beſt method of 
uſing them, is to cut them regularly as they 
come, and to carry them to a dry graſs 
field : In this manner all forts of cattle do 
exceedingly well upon them. Oxen of an 
hundred ſtone, that have had the ſum- 


| mer's graſs, are finiſhed, and without de- 


lay, never going back in fleſh (the caſe 


oftentimes with turnips), and improving 
faſter than on any other food. All kinds 
of young cattle maintained through winter 
in full health and growth to great profit, 


| Cows fed with them to more advantage, 


fix to one, than upon any other food; the 


milk being great in quantity, perfectly 
iweet, and the butter excellent; but the 
precaution 
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muſt be obſerved of picking off 

the we leaves, Fat ſheep are carried 
forward in great perfection, better infinite- 
ly than on turnips. Ewes ſhould be put 
to cabbages about a fortnight before they 
lamb, by which means they will be in the 
proper order; the lambs have always pro- 

ved uncommonly fine and ſtrong. Swine 
feed very freely on them, and are kept in 
very good condition without other food. 
Buy means of feeding Rock of all theſe 
kinds on graſs lands, the improvement of 
them is prodigiouſly great; — ſuperior to 
any other manuring. 

The expences this excellent eultivator 
finds as follows, upon his beſt land. 


| | pc nat 
Rent, — BED og FW 
Four ploughings, at 47. - © 16 © 
Two harrowings, at 15. 4 l. o 2 8 
Seed, at 26s. pr 5. o 2 8 
Planting, = et ee - as e 


Two horſe-hoeings, with one 
* horſe, at 10 l. "Ss 
Two hand-hoeings, at 19. 0 2 
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Upon the poorer land, it is at an ave- 

rage as ä rent 3 $4 
0 4 

Four earths, h o 16 
Two harrowings, = + i@ OG 
—  - - +» 11 
Plantimg, - | 
Horſe-hoeing = 
Hand-hoeing, = = 


Sundries, 82 
- 1ai4 
Lime, 1 2 chaldron, at 55. 0 7 "4 
Carriage 3 miles at 25. 3d. 
fer chaldron, - 0 3 4+ 
Spreading, — 016 
15 loads of dung, carriage, 
filling and ſpreading, o 8 6 


— 1 0 103 


£28 4 


Having thus ſtated the expences, it will 
be proper to inquire into the profit; the 
average of which, in the preceding experi- 
ments, may be pretty exactly aſcertained. 
The average expence of manured crops, I 
rate, as above, at 2/. 8s. 42d. 


'In 
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In 2763, the crop weighed 33 tons 15 
cwt. fer acre, and yielded, in produce, 
8/1. 65. 84. 18 acre, that is 45. 11 4 3 

ton. | 
One of the crops of 1766 bu 6 S.7 4. 
er ton. 

The average of theſe two o prices is 55. 99. 
per ton. 

Having theſe data to calculate upon, 1 
ſhall next proceed to recapitulate the crops, 
and the produce, and, where the joiſt of 
cattle 1s not ſpecified, ſupply it by a valua- 
tion per ton ; adding at the ſame time the 
expences, varied from the foregoing table 
according to ſoil, and deducting the one 
from the other, ſtate the 285525 profit. 


1761. we Sax 4 

Product per acre, = - i ͤ77 8 
. th 
Expences—Sundries, 5 

Lime, o 12 44 

Dung, 15 

Rent, o Gy: 0 


| Profit, © 8 5 12 | ®: * 


[987-1 

1763. J. 

CTT = nm_ 

15 . 5. d. | 
Expences—Sundries, 1 7 6 
Rent; o 12 
Dang; - 1 os 


; 
„ 
1764. 
Product fer — 
3 


Expences—Sundries, 1 7 6 
= om. 
Zane, o 10 ue 


3 5 M ; 3 _ 
—_ 3 
1765. | 
Ne. 1. J. 
Product per acre, * - = 4 11 
LG: 


Expences—Sundries, 1 7 6 
. 
1998 


Profit, „„ 1 16 10 


product per acre, = 
| bb 


= - 
Expences—Sundries, 1 7 6 
0 


Rent, 0 10 


Lime, o 12 44 


I calcu- 


Compoſt, 
b 3 
late at 


Prost. 1778 
1766. 
NA | „ 
Product per acre, - 17 13 5 
Expences, 3 4 1% © 
Profit, _ — 15 0011 
2. 0 | 
product, 45 tons at 55. 911 10 0 
* ROY” 
Aa- e 8 
9456 
Manure, 1 © 10: 
Profit, - - 8 ry 2 


. 
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No 7. 
Product, 23 tons, at 5s. gd. 
| J. PF d. 
Expences—Sundries, 1 N 
Rent, 0 10 0 
Manure, 1 r 0 28; 


- — 2 18 4 
Profit, og 


N* 4 7 
product, 25 tons at Fs 75 2 0 
L & + 
Expences—Sundries, 1 7 6 
| —  '©o 5 © 
Manure, 1 © 10+ 


2 3 13 102 


Profit, 


1767. 

LE aw 

Product, 40 tons at 55. 9 d. 1110 6 

5 i | 
Expences—Sundries, 1 7 
| yy Rent, o. 8 


— 


Profit, 


—— 


—— 199 "45 a 


CN —ů —ä ͤ l- 


——— — — K — 


Produdt, 3 5 tons at 55s. 9 d. 


Expences—Sundries, 1 


Py 
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. 


Produkt. 2 5 en at 589. od. 


3 
W 1 
Rent, 


7 6 
"= 


4 $, 4 
7 19 


Manure, 1 © 102 


1 


Ne. 3. 


Froft, © ©» 7 « 


1 
1. 


-£ 1 


_ Rent, 
Lime, 


” 
0 17 
0 16 


| Produ@, $53 tons at 5% 9d. 
| Expences, L CR. 


— 


1212 3 


d. 
6 
6 
6 


— 2 12 104 


x 
WE: 


— 


LS nm... 
213 ID 


2 


— 


10 1 1 7 


Profit, „ ee 
N- 2. 


5 Product, 50 8 at * 9 


| Expences, 


[P- 


| Profit; 


d. 


— 


4.7 6 
in 6 


1 


— 


11 15 © 


11 


s Ne 3» | 74 . J. 
Product, 30 tons at 5 5. 9d. 8 12 6 
| kn: 
Expences—Sundries, 1 
Rent, ' 0 ..g *S; 
Manure, 1 Oo 10. 
| — 2 12 I 
Profit, — 2 
RECAPITULATION, 
Bxpentes, - 5 
„  - = CS 
1763. Ditto, — Ts 
1704.” Dito, ⁵ x. 
1765. N* 1, Total, — 2 14 10: 
Ne 2. Ditto, 0 
1766, N* 1. Ditto, = 2 12 6 
$ 2. Ditto, - _- 2 36 0% 
3. Ditto, +. * © 2 WEIS 
4. Ditto, - 2 18 42 
107. IN” 1, 20  - * LE 
3 2. Ditto, © - © 2 19:05 
2 3. Ditto, -. '- © 2. 19 0 
1968.” N. 1. Ditto, © - $a. 
e 5 
3. DEW RS 
L. 42 7 9 
Average, 2 J. 166. 6 d. PE. 
Vox. II. D d Produts. 


Product. „„ 

1761, 4 4 a” ug 7 g 

1763, 5 - N 
1764, — — n 
1905, N* 2. Fa I a 

2, - as 5 6 9 

1766, Ne Fo - 5 17 13 5 

2. - - II 10 © 


1767, Ne 1. - >. 11 © © 
» 5 „„ 
„% ONT SM 

1768, N*1 - - 10 1 7 
| 2. — 1 7 6 

Zo - N 
| £. 147 I > 4 

Average, 91. x65. * Sf 
LF, ©. Profit. 

l 1 

3 „C 

111115 ĩ ĩͤ $7 oe: 

1765, N* I. — - 116 102 
N 2 — - 111 19% 

1766, Ne r. * 15 O11 

Ky 8. 5 = 8 17 "5.4 


Carry over, 5 J. 45 2 2 


[43 1 
Brought over, - & 45 2 2 


N' z. - 3 % 

4. 5 - 4 4 45 

_ 1767, N* 1. 2 es 
* - - 4.10 10* 
TT 111 

1768, Ne I, is _ R 7 83 1 

88 - 18 

3. - _—” 5 19 7 

4 


Average, 6 /. 165.94, 

Such is the ſtate of this moſt excellent 
cultivator's experience on cabbages; the 
facts are too inconteſtible and ſtriking in 
their nature, and too accurate in their re- 
giſter, to leave the point they prove the 
leaſt in doubt. From this day I cannot but 
ſuppoſe the culture of cabbages will become 
as common in Englandas turnips ; and the 
ſame honour, in all future times, be due to 
the name of ScRoops, the father of this 
moſt- excellent huſbandry, that we now 
pay to thoſe of Weſton and Tull, the intro- 
ducers of turnips and clover. Sincerely 
do I think, that cabbages are more valu- 
able in huſbandry than either of thoſe Ve- 


getable % 
DE — Petatoes, 
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Potatoes. 


Mr. Scroope has, for many years, tried nu- 
merous experiments on this moſt uſeful 
root: But as the reſult of them has been 
remarkably uniform, it will be ſufficient 
to ſketch the method of culture he fol- 

lows, and which has been generally ſuc- 
ceſsful, 

The ſoil fixed on, preferably to others 
for potatoes, is a ſandy loam. It is plough- 
ed three times in ſpring; in the third 
ploughing the ſlices of potatoes are laid in 
the furrows, one foot from each other, with 
a handful of long dung to each ſet, ſo as 
to come up. in equally diſtant rows, two 
feet aſunder; the ſets and dung are cover- 
ed 1n the ploughing. Eight buſhels of po- 
tatoes and five loads of dung are ſufficient 
for an acre. When the plants are about 
two or three inches high, the land is har- 
rowed level. The rows are afterwards horſe- 
hoed twice, and hand-hoed once or twice. 
'The crop 1s ploughed up; a per ſon follows 
the plough to pick them up; it is then 
harrowed, the harrows followed in the 
ſame manner; after this it is in the ſame 

: mannet 


„ | 
manner ploughed and harrowed again, and 
wheat harrowed in; the crop of which is 
always good. The average crop of pota- 
toes 216 buſhels per acre. One potato, 
laſt year, weighed 18 ounces. n 


Lucerne. 


The experiments which this gentleman 
has tried on lucerne, tho' not upon a very 
large ſcale, are extremely ſatisfactory. . 

In 1761, he ſowed half an acre alone in 
drills: The ſoil, a ſtrong loam upon a cold 
wet gravel. The plants all died away the 
ſecond year. ET 

In 1766, he drilled ſeven rows equally 
diſtant, four feet aſunder; the foil a rich 
black loam, worth 25 s. per acre, the 23d 
and 24th of May. The 17th of June, they 
were horſe-hoed and then hand-hoed. The 
14th of July, horſe-hoed for a ſecond time, 
and then hand-hoed again. Auguſt 14th, 
cut them; and again afterwards. The firſt 
cutting maintained four coach horſes and 
five calves ſix weeks. The ſecond kept 
ſeven horſes a month, | 

In 1767, it was cut three times; and 
maintained ſeven horſcs from the firſt cut- 
ting, the middle of May, all the ſummer, to 

D d 3 the 
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the end of September: It was horſe and 


hand-hoed thrice. 


In 1768, when J viewed it, it had hows 
cut thrice, and would yield another ſmall 


cutting. From the middle of May it has | 


kept ſix horſes. 
From an accurate Apen into the 


foiling thaſe horſes, it appears that the feed- 
ing them with lucerne has regularly ſaved 
12 6. 10 4. a week in hay. 
Carrots. 
Several years ago, Mr. Scroope had an 
acre of very fine carrots on a rich loam. 


| A very large ox was fed on them, but in 


three weeks he ſurfeited; the food was then 
changed, after which, by- giving ſmall 


quantities at a time, he did extremely well 
on them. 


1 


In 1766, 2 bed was drilled in ſingle 
rows, four feet aſunder, upon a rich black 


loam. They were horſe-hoed thrice, but 


left quite thick in the rows. The carrots 
were very fine, 18 inches long, and 11 in 
circumference. They were given to pigs, 


| who fatted ſo well upon them, that a few 


peaſe finiſhed them, and the fat was very 
fine and very firm. 


Dri lled 
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Drilled Ti wurnips. 

In 1766, a piece of turnips was drilled, 
in rows equally diſtant, four feet aſunder, 
and 12 inches from turnip to turnip ; they 
were horſe-hoed twice, and hand-hoed 
twice. The average weight of the turnips 
7 1b. 8 ounces, which is a very conſider- 
able produce; for it amounts to 36 tons 
9 cut. per acre. 
Drilled Wheat, 

In 1759, Mr. Scroop drilled ſome wheat 
upon a cold loam, rather ſpringy: It was 
well prepared by a ſummer fallow, The 
firſt week in Oclober it was drilled, in equal- 
ly diſtant rows 22 inches aſunder; the 
corn came up very finely. From Chriſtmas 
to the end of February, catching hard froſts, 
and a deep ſnow ; the end of that month 
the froſt broke. Fine weather to the 7th 
of March. On the 8th, the rows were 
horſe-hoed for the firſt time, with M. Dx 
Hamels miner. The corn looks but indif- 
ferent, having ſuffered by the froſts. 

May 234, hoed again with the ſame in- 
ſtrument ; much recovered fince the firſt 
hoeing. June 16th, hand-weeded. Auguſt 

13th, began to reap ; but ſome broad caſt 
adjoining, not till the 23d. 
D d 4 Two 
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Two acres and one half in the old huſ- 
bandry produced 9g ſtooks, each 12 ſheaves, 
which yielded 99 buſhels, or fer acre 38 


buſhels. . 
One acre in the drilled way da 24 


ſtooks, each ten al which 3 
buſhels. 

te 8 2. B. P. 
Old Aham, - +: *&..:0-- 0 
EW ND, ol ri 3.0 0 


0 
Superiority of the for mer, 1 6 0 


— _ 


This is an important experiment, and 
proves ſufficiently clear, that, on ſuch land, 
the old huſbandry is much . to this 
mode of drilling. TT 5 | 
1750. | > ern 903 01 

This year ſix acres of a ſtrong loam, i in- 
clining to clay, were ſummer-fallowed by 
five common ploughings and one acroſs. 
October 3d, it was drilled in beds, three 
rows, nine inches aſunder, with intervals 
of three feet. Upon one part, only two 
rows upon each bed; n IS Oc- 

tober 7th. 
-  Oflober 224, the de hes up, and 
looks well: Weather very ſeaſonable with- 
out froſts. A mild winter with little froſts 


or ſnow, 
March 
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March 29th, 3oth, 31ſt, horſe-hoed for 


the-firſt time, and looks well. | 
May 12th, a ſecond time, the ground in 
good order but very dry, the wheat rather 


thin: Fas 14th finiſhed. Hand-weeded 


after it. 

Memorandum. The high winds, and a 
pack of fox-hounds, prevented more horſe- 
hoeings. Auguſt 29th, the corn got in; the 
crop nine buſhels two pecks per acre. 

1701. 

The ſame fix acres was this year ſown 
again in the ſame manner, and horſe-hoed 
thoroughly: The product eight buſhels 
three pecks per acre, which * 71 lb. 
per buſhel. | 

1762. 
The ſame field was again drilled this 
year; managed in all reſpects as before, 
the crop eight buſhels per acre. 

1763. 
Theſe ſix acres were again drilled this 


year: The culture as before: Product per 


acre 10 buſhels. 
1764. 

This year the field was drilled again for 
the laſt time, in the ſame manner as be- 
fore: The culture while growing alſo the 
ſame. Product ber acre nine buſhels, 
Obſervations, 
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Obſervations. 

This experiment would have been con- 
tinued; but it was found on ſo many re- 
peated trials to be very trivial and unpro- 

_ fitable, that Mr. Scroope gave it up, tired 
out with continued ill ſucceſs: He gave a 
regular attention to all the operations ; and 
they were effectually and vigorouſly per- 
formed; the ſoil kept looſe and perfectly 
clear of weeds. Had it been croped in the 
old huſbandry, the profit would have been 
conſiderable, but in this method the loſs 
was great. 

In general theſe crops were extremely ; 
ſubject to being laid by wind and rcoks, 

and then to being deſtroyed by mice; and 
this infinitely more than any broadcaſt 
crops. In this method the land ſhould not 
be ar all expoſed to the weather. The land 
was at laſt in extreme good condition. 

The horſe-hoeing coſt 2 5. per acre, and 
the hand-weeding 24. 

b Drilled Beans. 

In 1760, two acres of a ſtrong gravelly 
ſoil, partly inclined to clay and ſtoney, 
were drilled with beans, with M. Vanduf- 
Fels drill-rake; the rows equally diſtant, 
two feet aſunder: One buſhel of ſeed per 

| acre, 
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acre, the beans being dropt five inches from 
each other. 

In the ſame field two acres were ſown in 
beds, with three rows, five inches aſunder, 
and intervals three feet two inches wide : 
two buſhels of ſeed per acre. 

Alfo two acres in the ſame field, drilled 
after the common plough, every other fur- 
row, two buſhels per acre. 

The remainder of the field, two acres 
ſown broadcaſt, under furrow, three bu- 
ſhels and one peck, and two pecks of len- 
tils mixed among them, per acre. All were 
harrowed, after ſowing, with the teeth up- 
wards, not to draw any of the ſeed out. 

Remark, Mr. Vanduffe!'s drill-rake, im- 
proper for land where there 1s ſtubble, as 
it choaks up; and where there are ſtones, 
it jumps out of its work. 

May 16th, firſt horſe-hoed the equally 
diſtant rows. But the beans look very in- 
different, part of the ſeed being deſtroyed 
by the crows. Thoſe in beds look well, 
and promiſe fair. Thoſe drilled after the 
plough look much the beſt, but come up 
ſo irregularly, that there is no horſe-hoe- 
Ing them. 


The 


75> 

The beds were next horſe-hoed; and 
thoſe ſown after the plough hand-hoed. 

June 23d, the ſecond horſe-hoeing was 
given. 

September 4th, 5th, and 6th, the crops 
reaped. That upon the beds the ripeſt. 
The equally diſtant rows the leaſt ripe, but 
beſt loaded, 


Product. 2. B. P. 
The two acres, equally diſtant . 
rows, produced. 2 1 2 


Or per acre 1 quarter 3 pecks. 

Its crop would have been bet- 
ter, but the land was not above 
half ſeeded ; otherwiſe it would 
have been great, for ſome of the 
ſtalks had 40 and 50 pods. 

The two acres in beds produced, x 6 © 
Or per acre 7 buſhels. p 
The two acres, after the plough, 

produce. 3 4% 0 
Or per acre 1 quarter 6 buſhels. — — 
The two acres of broadcaſt pro- 


duced of beans, —- = 2 7 0 
Of lentils, e 
f Lo» way” 


Or fer acre 1 * 7 ban 1 peck, 
Product 


I 
Dito; of the des 8 
o 
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1 


* „ 
Product, per acre, of the broadcaſt, 1 7 - 
Ditto, of thoſe ſown. after the 

Plough, — — 1 2 
The former ſuperior by 8 


Product, per acre, of the broadcaſt, 1 


T7: 4 
Ditto, of the equally diſtant rows, 1 o 3 
0 2 


The former ſuperior by 0 


Product, ber acre, of the broadcaſt, I 


1 1 
Ditto of the beds, - 103 0 
Former ſuperior by - - x © 
Product, per acre, of thoſe ſown EI 
after the plough, -<-  - 1 6 © 
Ditto, of the equally diſtant rows, 1 o 3 
Former ſuperior by - <= 
Product, per acre, of thoſe ſown ; 
after the plough, - 1 6 © 
Ditto, of the beds. o 7» 
Former ſuperior by - - o 7 © 


Product of the WT. diſtant 


rows, 9 


Former ſuperior by = = 
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This experiment, in relation to product, 
is very clear and ſatisfactory; and ſhews 
that the broadcaſt method had advantages 
not equalled by theſe modes of drilling. 
Drilled Garden V. egetables. 

In the year 1766, Mr. Scroope, in his ex- 
periment ground *, drilled many ſorts of 
garden plants, in fingle rows, four feet 
aſunder, horſe-hoed them thrice, beſides 
hand- hoeings and weedings. Onions, cel- 
lery, endiff, garden-beans, coſs- lettuce, cau- 
liflowers and artichokes, all proved in- 
comparably good; and not only ſweeter 
than his gardener raiſed in the garden, but 
likewiſe larger and fairer. 'The ſoil of the 
experiment -ground is a rich black mold, 
| worth 25 f. per acre. 5 

Madder. 
In May 1768, one row of madder plants, 
four feet from the rows of other things, 
and eight inches from plant to plant, was 


. he mention of this field reminds me of a pre- 
caution taken by this exceedingly ſenſible cultivator, 
which ſhould always be imitated : He had remarked, in 
reading the modern books on agriculture, that nume- 
rous trials were rendered uſeleſs by cattle breaking into 
experiment greunds ; -he was-determined to meet with 
no accidents of that kinds, and accordingly pailed in 
the whole field, ſo that a horſe, cow, ſheep, _ hog, 
are not only kept out, but even a hare, 


n” | ſet 
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ſet in the experiment ground: I never 
viewed any plants more luxuriant. They 
are regularly horſe-hoed and hand-weeded ; 
and will, I have no doubt, become in two 
years a fine crop, and a vaſt one in three. 
Mr. Scroope propoſes extending the planta- 
tion to more rows by flips. No foil can 
poſſibly be better ſuited to it. 
Hollow Drains. 

In the draining wet ſoils, this moſt ſpi- 
rited cultivator has found no method ſo 
efficacious as the hollow drain. His me- 
thod of making them is to cut a trench 27 
inches deep, 18 inches wide at top, and 
four inches wide at bottom; they are filled 
up by crouding large ſtones in, ſo as to 
lodge, (wedged) within fix or eight inches 
of tne bottom: Over theſe they are filled 
up with ſmaller ſtones within a foot of the 
ſurface ; over theſe, is a layer of bean ſtraw, 
and then the remainder of the trench is 
filled up with the molds. ———The digging 
coſts 3 d. a rood. 
Their effect is prodigious; the wet- 
teſt ſoils are at once laid dry and ſound, 
and inſtead of being poached all winter 
with the leaſt treading of cattle, they are 


left as firm, and bear an ox of the 
largeſt 
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largeſt weight. The method is an exceed - 
ing good one. 

8 Manures. 
The experiments which this gentleman. 
has formed on manures, are particularly 
valuable; as they are deſigned with great 
penetration, and executed with no leſs 
ſpirit. 
In the wintes of 17 58, a very large 
compoſt hill was formed, in the following 
manner. Furſt, a layer was made of farm 
yard dung; next one upon that of virgin 
earth; a third of lime; the fourth of 
virgin earth; the fifth of dung; the ſixth 
virgin earth, and the ſeventh of lime. 
In theſe compoſts, Mr. Scroope makes it 
a rule never to lay lime and dung together, 
on account of burning; but throws the 
lime between two layers of earth. 
In the following ſummer, this hill was 
turned over twice, and well mixed together. 


In the winter of 1759, it was again well 


turned over. March gth, &c. 1760, it 
was uſed upon a paſture, to the amount of 
296 loads, 60 were laid per acre. Part of 
the field was ploughed with an inſtrument, 
which Mr. Scroope has found very ſervice- 

6 able: 
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able — a five-coultered ſcarificator. Of 
which I. took this ſketch, plate IV, ig. 3. 

a to b 6 feet 6 inches. 

c to d 2— 6 — 
e r ; 

The oval covlter-board 15 inches broad, 
The coulters three inches from each other ; 
two feet three inches long, and four inches 
wide. The axle- tree 22 inches long; the 
wheels 18 inches diameter. 

That part of the field that was ploughed 
was much better than the other part, But 
the virtues of the manure were ſo potent, 
that the whole has been infinitely better 
ever ſince. 

This paſture was ill laid, hide - bound 
15 and moſſy, ſuppoſed to be owing to long 
ploughing, and ſo much lime being laid on 
it as to attract all .the oleaginous juices 
from the ſoil, which is a cold gravely clay. 
That part of it that way ploughed with the 
ſcarificator, the cattle were much fonder of, 
and eat more bare than the other part; 
and the great advantage of the ſcarificator 
was alſo yery evident in mo ing, in 1761, 
as it was there all ſpread with white clover 
and yellow trefoile, inſomuch that the 
neighbours imagined, that the ſeeds had 
Vor. _— deen 
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t 
been ſown, In 1761, the ſtack from the 
whole was 15 yards long, and 5+ wide, and 
well carried up;- in quantity three times 
as much as ever grew upon the field before. 
In 1762, it was paſtured. In 1763, mowed 
again, . the ſtack 12 yards long and 6 wide; 
the ſcarificated part continued much the 
beſt, the crop ſuppoſed to be 24 tons; in. 
the whole 17 acres. It was before let at 
103. per acre. | . 
In February 1760, another experiment 
was tried on manuring in this method: A 
graſs field was divided into three parts: 
No 1. Was ploughed with the ſcarifica- 
tor, and then manured with ſoap | 
aſhes. . -.- x 
2. Manured with fran-ales, and 
then ploughed with the ſcarifica- 
"OF... 
. Manured OR fp ales and 
not ploughed at all. 
5 In 1761, 
No 1. Was much the beſt. 
3. :. 
3. The. worſt. en ; 
In 1762, another trial was made on an- 
other field of 17 acres, a gravelly ſoil, ma- 
naged as before; but the ſoap-aſhe3 here 
did not anſwer ; the ſcarificating equally 
as before. Ws * 
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| Theſe experiments are all clear in the 
reſale; and cannot be controverted :——- 
you will however, doubtleſs recollect, that 
thoſe made by Mr. Dalton at Slening ford, 
turned out verydifferently;—but this varia- 
tion muſt be owing to a difference of ſoil ; 
that gentleman is ſituated upon a ſhallow 
limeſtone land, and he mentioned particu- 
larly, that the ſcarificator was thrown out 
of its work by ſtones; from whence we 
may conclude, that the implement is uſe- 
leſs on /oney ſoils; and from Mr. Scroope's 
experiments, that it is . on clay, 
ham, and gravel. | 
Such variations, in uſing the ſame in- 
ſtrument, cannot be uncommon: All ex- 


periments, tho conducted with ever ſuch 


exactneſs, and ſimilitude of conduct, will 
vary with the ſoil : And from thence reſults 
the great uſe of trying Mink 2 upon — 
ſorts of ſoils. 

The following account of the common 
huſbandry in the neighbourhood of Danby, 
will illuſtrate the preceding particulars. 

The ſoil, in general, is a gravelly elay 
and loam ; lets at from 10s. to 153. the 
arable. F arms from 301. to 200/, The 
courſe of crops OY three to a fallow. 
E e 2 = — ar 
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For wheat, they plough three times, ſow 
two buſhels, or two and an half if old 


| ploughing, the latter end of October and be- 


ginning of November, and gain from 20 to 


25 buſhels per acre. For barley, they 


plough three times, ſow two buſhels, and 
two and an half, in April or beginning of 


May, and gain from three quarters to five 
per acre. They plough once for oats, ſow 


four buſhels on an acre in March, and gain 
from zo to 40 buſhels in return. They 
plough once for beans, ſow four and 42 
buſhels broad-caſt in February, never hoe 
them, and gain from 20 to 25 buſhels, uſe - 
them for horſes, beaſts and calves, and 


. ſplit or ground for horſes and calves. They 


plough once for peaſe, ſow four buſhels, 
and 4 (never hoe them) in March, and 
gain from 30 to 35 buſhels. They plough 
three times for rye, ſow 24 x buſhels, and gain 
from 40 to 50 buſhels fer acre; it is ſown in 
O#ober, or . ſpring rye in March. For turnips, 
they plough three times, never hoe them, 
but value a crop from 11. 105. to 31. per 
acre, and uſe them for ſheep, for oxen, 
cows, and calves. They pare and burn for 
rape, and plough once after it; ſow it in 
Juy and Auguſt, never feed it, but gain 

from 


E 
from 40 to 50 buſhels an acre; it is ſuc- 
| ceeded by maſlin, i. e. wheat and rye mixt. 
| They ſow 12 pounds of clover on an 
acre, with oats, barley, or bigg, gain about 
three tons of hay; reckon they have better 
crops after mowing. than feeding; many 
keep it two or three years in mOWINg, and 

generally ſow wheat after it. 

In manuring, they lay three chaldrons of 
lime ( 32 buſhels to the chaldron), for which 
they 5140! 76. ; 1s. 8 d. a mile for leading, 
and 25. 6 d. an acre ſpreading; expence of 
paring from 115, to 135. per acre, of burn- 
ing, 3 5. 6 d. ditto of ſpreading 15. 8 d. : 

They ſtack their hay in the fields, never 
chop ſtubbles, nor fold ſheep except upon 
turnips; of aſhes they lay from 15 to'25 
loads on an acre: town dung on graſs and 
arable, 20 load an acre; they ſeldom marle, 
never on graſs ground, nor uſe any com- 

N | ih OS Tre 

Good graſs land lets from 20 s. to 30 s. 
per acre, for vaſt numbers of beaſts; but 
more dairying, butter being the commodity 
of the county ; allow an acre and rood of 
graſs to.each ox or cow, and five ſheep to 
an acre. | The farmers never lay any ma- 
nure at all on to land of this value. Their 

Ee 3 breed 
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breed of horned cattle, chiefly Holderneft 
and. Dutch; the ſize of their hogs,” from 
20 to 25 ſtone, 14 Ib. to the ſtone, Of 
oxen, from 60 to 120 ſtone, reckon the 
produce of a cow at 61. 7s. They give, in 
May, June, and | Faly, from five to nine 


gallons of milk per day. Profit on. a 


beaſt of 50 ſtone, 4/. if ſold before Mar- 


tinmas, but more if kept till winter; rec- 


kon more profit from breeding than buy- 


ing in, if the ſtock is good. They allow 


four or ſix hogs to be. maintained by 19 
cows : | calves ſuck 10 days or a fortnight ; 
give them ſkim milk, and ſome give linſeed 
cakes. A dairy maid, will take care of 10 
cows, If a cow calves early, her winter 
hay will coſt 2 J. 106. from that to 3 J. 
they reckon the joiſt of a cow in winter; 
in ſummer, from 255, to 35 4. and 40 s. 


They reckon an acre of the above land 


will fat an ox of 50 ſtone. Never keep their 
cows in the houſe, till after calving; and if 
the weather is good, turn them out again 
in a month or ſix weeks: this is in caſe 
they calve about Candlemas, which is the 
moſt uſual time for breeding ſtock. Value 
of an ox-hide, from 155. to 2/. 105.; the 
Lancaſhire hides will give more. The ſize 


of 


1 


4 their flocks, 200 ſheep i in 100 acres of 
feeding land to a proportionable ſtock of 
other kinds, profit per ſheep, 8 f.; reckon 
in winter, that one acre of good turnips 
will keep 20 ſheep, the average fleece from 
6 to 7b. To 100 acres of arable land, 
they keep four horſes and fix oxen, and 
drive two horſes and two oxen in a plough; 
do an acre a day; reckon the annual ex- 
pence of a horſe, 41. 58. a year, the ſum- 
mers joiſt of one, 1/. 105. ; in winter, 24, 
15 .; feed their oxen, in winter, with oat 
and barley ſtraw, Sc. 

They break up their ſtubbles in Septem- 
ber and October, give 45. 64d. and 55s, an 
acre for ploughing, never chop ſtraw into 
chaff, but mix their chaff with the corn 
for horſes. Hire of a cart, three horſes, and 
driver, from 45. to 5s, a day, Average 2 
hay per ton, for ſeven: years, from 25s. 
305. In the hiring and flocking 3 
they reckon 400 /. ſufficient for 100 J. a year, 
half graſs, half arable, ſome of the parti- 
culars as follows: 

Half a year's rent in hand; 501. 

Seed for ſowing down ſpring corn, 

1 
To the management of fallow, 1 13/, 105. 
e Imple- 
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Implements, C 

They give from 3 33 to 37 years pur- 
JJ AS ere ol abods 

Tythe compoſition for wheat in general, 
2 5. in the pound rent; employment of the 
poor at ſpinning, earn from 44. to 7 d. a 
day, young and old at knitting from 4 4. 

; to 6 4. Moſtly drink te. 
They carry their corn from five to ſeven 

miles computed. 

Leaſes from 7 to 213 terms from three 
to five years; lives none. 1 I 

Surveyor's rate, 3 d. per acre. 5 


LAB OUR. 


In bark: men, 15. and 15. 6d. a ws 
women, 94. and 15. 
In hay-time, men, 15. women, 34% 
In winter, men, 10 dl. akg 
They ſeldom reap by the acre. 
Mowing 0 e they have 15. 64, an 
n | 
Graſs, 25. 
Ditching per rood, 40. to 84 | 
Threſhing wheat, 3 d. a buſnel. 
Barley, from 1 6. to 1's. 3 d. per quarter. 
Oats, from 10d. to 15. 24. ditto. 
\ Beans, from 10 d. to 15. ditto. 
Sar NETE with a ſpade, 2d. a rood. 
Filling 


\ 
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Filling carts, from 15. 6d, to 2 5. per ſcore, 
Headman's wages, 15/. a year. 
Plough lads, 69, a day. . - 
Boy of 10 or 12 years old, 44. 
Dairy-maid's wages from, 51. to 61. a year. 
Other maids, 30 to 5/. ditto. - 
Value of a man's board, walking and lodg- 
ing, 35. 64. a week. 
Maids, ditto, 5 J. or 61. per annum. 
Their hours of labour in a day, from 
eight to ſix, but few work ſo long. In 
winter, from nine to five. 5 
Riſe of labour within 10 years, 3 4. per day. 


IMPLEMENTS. | 


A waggon, 20 J. 

A cart, 71. to 81, 

A plough, 1 J. 

A harrow, 115. 

A ſtone- roller, 1 L 2 6. 

A ſcythe, 55. to 65. 

A ſpade, gs. 6 d. or 4. 

Laying a ſhare, from 4d. to 6 d. 

A coulter, ditto to ditto, 

Shoeing a cart-horſe, 1 5. 4 d. 

Wheel-tires, 3 s. 8 d. per ſtone. 
PROVISIONS, 7 / 

Brea, - - 12k. for 114. 


Cheeſe, (ſæim milk) 2 5. 44. a ſtone, 
"EP os” Butter, 


"oF 
Butter, bY and 94. el 02, 


FF IDE ED ii 
. Mutton, - ditto. 


Veal, - += 3066 

r 

on, - = 6. 

Milk, per pint; r 

Potatoes, per peck. 4 d. and 6d. 

Turnips, ditto. 22: 

Candles, per Ib. 65 and 74. 

— + 

Labourers houſe-rent, per annum, from 5 5. 
to 30s. 

— fixing; 17.6. 64. with breaking 

| hedges. 


i 


tools, 12 5, 2 d. 


Pri ice of coals 7 d. 3 buſhels. 


BUILDING. 


Bricks, per 1000, 75. 6 d. or 105. 64 from 
the retailers. | 

Tiles, ditto, 2 /. 25. and 4 4 

Oak timber, per foot, is, 6 d. 

Aſh, from 10 d. to 14d. 

Elm, from 15. 2 d. to 15, 44 . 

Soft woods, from 8 4. to ꝙ d. 


Maſon, per day, 1 5. 84. 


e ditto, 


1] . 
Poor rates, in 1730 and 1740, at 3 d. per 
pound, 1760 to 1769, at 5.5 per pound. 

Mr. Scroope's common huſbandry con- 
ſiſts in improvements upon the preceding 
ſyſtem. 

He takes but two crops to a fallow, gives 
five or fix ploughings for wheat, firſt and 
ſecond, from angle to angle“. and harrowing 
after each, ſows in September, or as ſoon 
as poſſible in Ocfober, and gets 30 buſhels 
on an acre in general, better in * than 
the common; he ploughs as often for bar- 
ley, unleſs after turnips or cabbages, and 
ſows two buſhels of ſeed ; ſows it the latter 
end of March or early in April, and gene- 

rally reaps five quarters. He ſows North 
Frigeland kind of oats, 3 or 3* buſhels 
to an acre, in March, and gains 50 buſhels 
or better upon good loam, and has had 80 
buſhels per acre. b 

He ploughs three times for beats ſows 
three buſhels, or 35 broad - caſt in Feb- 
ruary, and gains from 28 to 35 buſhels; 
ſeldom grows any peaſe, unleſs to plough 
in for mme, and then ſows three bu- 


This is an excellent e but not bo common 
as it ought, though recommended by Virgil: 
E. prociſſo que ſuſcitat @quore terga, 
Rurfus in alliguum * ferrumpis aratro. | 
ſhels 
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ſhels in February. Gives the ſame earths 
for rye, as wheat gains, from 40 to 50 
buſhels per acre, and which weighs three 
or four pounds more a buſhel than the 
common; it is little uſed, as the Poor people 


will ſcarcely buy it. 


For turnips he ploughs five times, hoes 
them in June, July, and Auguft, and values 


them from 41. to 5 l. per acre, uſes them 


for fat oxen, ſheep, calves, and cows (except 
milch). This gentleman has fed. many 
ſheep upon rape, and the crop anſwered 
extremely well ; he thinks the better for it, 
as he obſerved it. yielded moſt where it was 
neareſt eat; he had 8o ſheep upon 17 Acres, 
and ſold 20 of thoſe ſheep | for 40 guineas ; 
he had 12 laſt of ſeed upon thoſe acres, 80 
buſhels to the laft. | 

Mir. Scroope never keeps clover but one 
year, and ploughs in the after-graſs, which 
he gets a good crop of wheat after; he has 
had pretty good crops of tares, and ex- 
treme good oats after them, the tares ſown 
after barley. ; . 

His general practice is to lay two > loads 

of dung upon an acre, beſides two chal- 


drons of lime; of foap-aſhes he lays from 


25 to 30 load per acre, alſo common aſhes. 
Sometimes lays 40 loads of town-dung 


ger 
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per acre, and has laid the ſame of clay on 
an acre of gravelly land in ploughing, 
which has anſwered extremely well. The 
compoſt he has chiefly made uſe of is a 
mixture of lime, virgin earth, dung of all 
| kinds, with ſoap- aſhes; and to take care 
that the lime and horſe litter do not lie to- 
gether, (as it will be apt to fire) it muſt be 
turned as ſoon as the lime is found dead, 
otherwiſe it will run together and cement; 
this kind of compoſt ſhould be turned at 
leaſt three times, if you lay it upon graſs 
anywiſe moſſy: He ſhould recommend Da 
Hamel's cultivator, or five-coultered plough, 
properly ſet for the ſoil, to be run over 
the ground before you lay the compoſt on. 
N. B. This compoſt has anſwered and im- 
proved all the different ſoils this gentleman 
has tried it on, particularly ſtony, gravelly 
clay: From being let at 10 6. per acre, it is 
let at 1 J. 2 5. 6 d. per acre. 

Mr. Scroope has obſerved, that land in ge- 
neral that wants draining has a fratum 
of clay, otherwiſe the water would not be 
kept up ſo near the ſurface, (except where 
it is a peat- earth). The firſt thing to be 
done is to take the proper levels, and con- 
ſult from whence comes the origin of 3 


prings. A main drain then to be properly 
placed, 
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placed, and fide drains from that main 


drain; all theſe to be cut into the clay, 
which you will generally have before you, 
are three.quarters deep. The drains at the 
top ſhould be at leaſt two feet wide, at the 
bottom three inches, having proper ſpades 
for that purpoſe ; he would chuſe to fill 
them all with ſtone, many do it with ſmall 

faggoting, others with ſods, the graſs-fide : 


downwards, cut like a wedge; this latter is 


what is commonly uſed, but he has found 
by experience they ſoon decay.” N. B. 


Bean- ſtraw, or any ſtraw, laid upon the 
| ſtones, before the drains are filled up. 


Expence, 3 d. and 3. d. a rood for digging, 
24. a rood for filling with ſtone, and 
filling up the level, 3+ d. for leading and 
getting of ſtone, if its got out of a quarry; 


it will be leſs, if the ſtone is got upon _ 


land. 


Mr. Scroope has always kept to the Hall 0 


neſs and Dutch breed of horned cattle; he 
has had oxen of 135 ſtone, 14 Ib. to the 
ſtone ; he generally ſells his three year olds, 
after wintering, at 21 l. and 22 J. per beaſt; 
gives his calves new milk for two months, 
then old milk and bean- meal till they are 
turned to graſs, or feed them with good 

lettuce, 

8 
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lettuce, lucerne, &c. He has found that one 
acre of good turnips will keep 20 ſheep the 
winter, but that one acre of cabbages will 
keep above 50. The weight of his wool, 
fer ſheep, generally runs to 12 and 14 lb. 
that are fat, the firſt year clip xo lb. 
This gentleman's method of laying arable 
to graſs, 1s firſt to reduce the moulds as fine 
as poſſible by a fallow, ſowing it down 
with barley or bigg, the latter he would 
chuſe in moor ſoils, after the corn is come 
up, ſows eight buſhels of common graſs- 
ſeeds, 2 1b, of cow- graſs, ditto of rib-graſs, 
ditto of yellow trefoil, and roll it the firſt 
ary ſeaſon, 180 
* . * : | 
This ſeries of experiments made by Mr. 
Scroope at Danby, are equally valuable with 
thoſe of any author antient or modern: 
Moſt of his trials are completely regiſtered, 
and fully ſatisfactory in the reſult : All are 
_ candid. and accurate, and demand the ſin- 
cereſt tribute of praiſe from every lover of 
huſbandry. But his experience. extends 
further; and embraces not only the im- 
provement of lands already in huſbandry, 
but the cultivation of vate tracts, of no 
uſe either to the owner or the nation, 
until 
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until this moſt ſpirited farmer reduced them 


to order and profit. 


At Dalton, about fixteen miles Hin 
Danby, and nearer to Richmond, this gen- 


tleman poſſeſſed an extenſive moor, which 
vvielded no ether advantage than his tenants 
_ adjoining turning a few ſheep on it: A 
large tract of land, in ſuch a condition, 


gave ſo active a genius much uneaſineſs. 


He determined to attempt the improve- 
ment, however expenfive——and make a 


dreary country ſmile with cultivation, not- 
withſtanding the propheſied ill- ſucceſs and 
ridicule of many of his neighbours. 

It is in ſuch reſolutions that a man riſes 


ſuperior to the common herd. — In the 


moments of mental activity, when the ſoul 
has the courage to purſue the viſions of 
the fancy, and realize ideal worlds. Im- 
poſſibilities exiſt only with the vulgar.— 
The character, of a great man has in al- 
moſt every inſtance been gained by thoſe 
attempts, which little minds call raſh, 
When the idea is ſpirited, tere 18 E rcd 
even in ill-ſucceſs. iy 
Magnis tamen excidit anfis. 

Mr. Scroope had the courage to attempt 
what was deemed abſurd to think of; and 


he had the conduct to command ſucceſs. 
es He 
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Brought forward, . 19 4 3 


72 f ts * 
# 8 * 2 % 
19 * 9 EN 5 
7 1 A & 4 
* 
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Two cart-loads of ſtones do 
three yards; the getting coſts 
2d. per load, and the carriage 

_ 24. this is 27 d pet yard, „ 


455 yards, - =, 44 


TY | L. 24 14 5 
Although this account does not include 
all the articles of the building, yet frorh 
hence it is evident, that, in Fey countries, N 
the expence 1s very ſmall.” 
If the roof is thatch, the earpenterd 
work is 2 3. per ſquare, for hewing, ſaw- 
ing, and joining, the ſpars only rived poles. 
Thatching the roof of a barn 9 ſquare 
and 80 feet; and a granery, 5 1 8 and 
52 feet, colt 5 l. 222 
If the roof is ſlated, the ene 
wa is then, for hewing, ig and 
joining, 65. a ſquare. ' © + 
A rood of 49 ſuperficial yards of ating, 
coſts, Mah 
' . me Nlates at quarry, _ -'' SOR '© 
Carriage, four miles, © 7 9 
e — —_ 
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1756. 
This year, the principal work of carry. 


ing on the ring-wall was continued with 


great ſpirit. And a ſubdiviſion was made 


to incloſe 16 acres for improving. This 
piece was totally covered with ling, not a 
ſpot of green ſward, but all black peat 
earth: Many Rones were removed that 


were not fit for walling, and the whole 
buſineſs of clearing very tough work. 


The method purſued was that of paring 
and burning, which, like the walling, was 
all done by meaſure : Paring, burning, and 
ſpreading the aſhes, were well performed 
for 16 5. 6 d. per acre. With the aſhes of 


the turfs, four chaldrons per acre of lime 


were ſpread; but in this article Mr. Scroope 


was fortunate, for the lime-ſtone, which 
runs every where under the farm; enabled 


him to manure 1 a cheap rate. His lige 


coſt, 


The getting, i akin g the, 72 Pa ö fs 
ſtones, per chaldron, 5 3 o 9 


Eight buſhels of coals burn © a 


chaldron of lime; theſe coſt, 
delivered in, = — 
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The field being incloſed, pared, and 
burnt, and limed, the next buſineſs was 


giving it one ploughing, which turned in 


the aſhes and lime, and turnip-feed was then 


harrowed in. The crop proved very good, 


worth 3 5 s. per acre. 

But here I ſhould obſerye, that before the 
liming and ploughing began, Mr, Scroope 
fixed a working bailey in the houſe, with 
three horſes and a yoke of oxen, to execute 


the buſineſs of carrying on his 1mprove- 


ment. At the ſame time he turned I 30 
a on the farm. 

The ſucceſs attending the firſt eſſay i in 
gaining a good crop of turnips from off 
ſuch very bad land, was a great encourage- 
ment to proceed vigoroully with the work. 
| 1 
This year was employed in the grand 
buſineſs of walling, which being of the 
moſt importance, the team was kept to it 
conſtantly, which preyented any freſh ac- 
quiſition of culture. The increaſe of the 
firſt ſtock of ſheep was left on the farm, 
that a larger number might be gained, in 
a regular proportion to the improvements. 
The 16 acres, which laſt year 5 JO tur- 
ni Ph were fallowed this year 


Ff 3 1758. 
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5 1758. | B 

The walling went on this year without 
delay ;—indeed it was attended ſo much 
to, that no freſh piece was broke up. The 
ſtock of cattle was however increaſed: An 
addition was made f 

enn. 

18 Scotch Beere 
2 Calves 
2 Milch Cows. i 
The 16 acres, already broke ops yielded 
this year a crop of oats to the amount of 
five quarters per acre ; the ſtraw of which 
was a very fine aſſiſtant to keeping theſe 
exttle 1 in the winter. 
„„ 

The grand affair of bailing did not ſtop 
this year; but a ſubdiviſion made, which 
incloſed a field of 20 acres; this piece was 
a very ſtubborn one, it was all black earth, 
but the walls cleared it of ſtones: One cir- 
cumſtance in which it was very diſcourag- 
ing, was many parts of it being wet; how- 

nl ever, ſeaſonable times being taken, the ſur- 
= face was all pared and burnt at the ſame 
[| price as before, and the wetteſt parts of it 
= \ -. laid dry by a few good drains. It was then 
18 K hve chaldrons of acre, and ſown 
1 | with 
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with turnips. The crop proved an ex- 
ceeding good one, worth 40 C6. per acre. 

The 16 acres, before broke up, were this 
year in clover, ſown with the laſt year's 
oats, the crop a very good one, and yielded 
a fine produce of hay. This year's ſtock 
of cans: | 

Working beaſts and heifers the fame 
as before. | 999 


29 Lambs, 
2 Bulls, added. 
2 Cows, : 

A noble ſtock of * to be 8 06 on 
land which ſo lately maintained nothing! 
20 acres of turnips, and 16 of clover-hay, 
were of excellent ſervice in keeping them. 

1760. 

It is needleſs to repeat, that the buſineſs 
of walling has been carried 'on every year 
without interruption. A new incloſure of 
10 acres was made this year, upon a fa- 
vourable piece of land, being white earth : 
It was pared and burnt as before, and ſown 
with turnips; the crop Me worth 
41. per acre. 

The 16 acres firſt broke up were this year 
under maſlin, having graſſes ſown with it; 
it produced four quarters per acre, 
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2 als Buſhels — acre — hay-ſeeds. | 
2 bb. ditto, of white clover, 
2 lb. ditto, of burnet. 
55 ig a ditto, of rib- gras. 
It was hmed for the maſlin, at the rate 
of four chaldrons per acre. | 
The 20 acres which yielded turnips laſt 
year, were ſown again with them-this year, 
being limed, four chaldrons per acre, and 
were worth 50 5s. per acre. The 2 78 there - 
fore of this year were, | 
20 Acres of tur nips. 
10 Ditto. 
16 Of maln. 8 610 
The ſtock of cattle this den, 
4 — © 50; 5 
e Draught oxen a en 
60 Sheep 1155 ad aol alt 
12 Cons. | 


Ee! - 1767. 910 
Als year A thirteen-acred piece, of the 
ſame: land as the acquiſition of the laſt, 


was walled in, and — up uy wr e 
without paring. 


I be 16 acres, firſt ebe up, were now 
in graſs, and promiſed very fair to be an 
excellent paſture, for they were now covered 
with 
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with a fine herbage, and maintained, on 
her. gre i at * um a W 
acres. 
The 20 acres next A yielded this 
year a crop of oats,: four quarters per acre. 
The 10 acres were alſo ſown with oats : 
The crop ſive quarters per acre. 
The diſpoſition of the fields, therefore, 
this year, was, 
13 Acres fallow, 
16 — graſs. 
20 — oats. 
10 — - ditto. 1 
And the ſtock of cattle as follows. 
4 Horſes | | 
2 Draught oxen 
. 194 Sheep 
18 Scorch beaſts + 
10 Young cattle . 
22 Milch cows, 
Here I cannot avoid ding a. anda to 
reflect on the ſurprizing improvement here 
effected in fix years. A farm-houſe and 
offices erected: The ring-fence-wall around 
goo acres built; thoſe incloſing ſeveral ſub- 
diviſions, formed: 16 acres of good paſ- 
ture-land gained, and 43 in à courſe 
of * all yelding very beneficial 


crops: 
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crops: A large ſtock of cattle maintained: 
And all this in a tract of land that fo 
lately exhibited none but the moſt dreary 
of proſpects ; and which every farmer in the 
country would have refuſed at a farthing 
an-acre ! Who moſt deſerves a ſtatue; the 
man who effects auch * or ee con- 
quers a kingdom?” 
8 47 | 
P 73 year, the cultivated ax was en- 
creaſed by the addition of 12 acres; which 
were broke up by the plough without par- 
ing. The ſoil black moor, and of the 
worſt ſort; it was a ſevere work, but at 
laſt effectually performed. 
The 16 acres of graſs were much im- 
proved ſince the laſt yea. 
The 20 acres were again ſown with oats, 
and well limed; with the corn, graſs-ſeeds 
as before. This crop of oats aounted to 
four quarters per acre. 112 
The 10 acres broke up in amber were 
this year cropped with oats. The crop 
four quarters and a half per acre. _ 
- The thirteen-acred piece. this year yield- 
cd a very fine crop o turnips, being limed 
for at the rate of 1 acre: 
n were worth 3. 1 10 5. an acre... 
The 
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a following, therefore, is the my 
view of this year's crops. 1 8 
12 Acres fallow. 7 40 $64 
16 —— graſs. EN 188 d. 
20 ——— Oats. 
10 ditto. 
e turnips. 
The ſtock of cattle this e 
4 Horſes 
2 Oxen 
200 Sheep 
25 Scotch beaſts 
7 Young cattle 
2 Cows. 


1763. 

This was a buſy year; for two beate were 
added to the cultivated lands, both well 
incloſed with walls: One of 20 acres was 
part of the worſt land of the whole farm; 
all a rotten black peat- earth, over- run with 
tough ling and many ſtones; and what was 
worſe, much of it very wet. It was a dif- 
ficult buſineſs to prepare this field for par- 
ing and burning; but ſome well executed 
drains were formed, and the whole pared 
and burnt, and four chaldrons per acre of 
lime ſpread with the aſhes, and then 


ploughed, and 8 harrowed in. 


The 
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The erop very good, worth 50 s, 
acre. 

The other piece brake: up and 4 
this year was 18 acres of the better ſort of 
land: It was walled in, and then pared 
and burnt, and four chaldrons per acre 


of lime ſpread, and 14 acres of it ſown 


with turnips, and four planted with the 
large Scotch cabbage: The latter managed 
in all reſpects as the crops already regiſter- 
ed at Danby ; they came to 11 1b. per cab- 
bage, on an average. The turnips a fine 
crop, worth 3 J. per acre; but much infe- 
rior in value to the cabbages. 

This year the 16 acres of graſs were 
much improved: An acre and a half was 


found ſufficient for ſummer- feeding a cow. 
The 20 acres broke up in 1759 were now 


in graſs for the firſt year: The herbage 
very fine and regular, and. : ae to be- 
come an excellent 

The en Piece a Was s this year a \fal- 


low. 
The 45 acres, dae up in bobs were 


5 ſown with turnips: for the ſecond. time: 


e eee per acre. 
The 12 acres fallowed laſt year were 


nuder oats: The crop five ** per 
Ss „ 


. ACTE, 
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The diſpoſition of the crops this year, 
n. the whole, was as Tülle x 
20 Acres of turnips. | 
14 —— ditto. - 
16 — grafs. | Hum ed 
10 fallow. | 


5 109 


And the flock of cattle this year, , 
4 FHorſes 
| 2 Oxen 
| 200 Sheep 
"=" Scotch cattle 
6 Young ditto - 
2 Cows. | 
About this time; this very Ms 8 
found it moſt advantageous, in the ma- 
nagement of his cattle, to buy in Scotch 
heifers at two years old, to breed, and theh 
annually to fell off ſach as are fit for fat- 
ting. The flock of ſheep was alſo regu- 
lated; and now yielded a profit of 40 or 
Fo ewes un wenne every Jour DR 


— 


1764. 
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Fay more lime-kilns being An year 
erected for the manuring of the improved 
lands, which now became ſomewhat exten- 


| five; and the buſineſs of the ſubdividing 
walls, carried on with ſpirit, found the 


team ſo much employment, that no new 
Piece was broke up this 3 * ſtate 
of crops was: 

The 16 acres continued | in graſs, and 
made a very valuable paſture. 

The 20 acres brought into cultivation in 
the year 1759, were alſo in graſs; and 
promiſed ſoon to equal the * of the 
other field. 

The 10 acred- piece was now likewiſe 


in graſs, the ſeeds being ſown alone in Au- 


guſt of the preceding year. The wp ex- 
ceedingly fine. 

The 13 acres which yielded nine. laſt 
year, were ſown with oats this year, and 
among them parſley, | four quarters por 


The 12 . was this year crop- | 


ped with parſley, ſown among.the oats of 


the preceding year. Many ſheep. having 
of late been rotten in the neighbourhood, 


gave Mr. Scroope ſome fear for his own, 
I 1 
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which induced him to try parſley as a 


preſervative. And there is the greateſt . 


reaſon to ſuppoſe the ſucceſs conſiderable, 
as the ſheep quite around the farm were 
univerſally rotten this year, but thoſe at 
Dalton eſcaped without attack. = 
The 20 acres, broke up in 1763, were 


this/year cropped with cabbages; the crop 


a very noble one; fix acres yielded 14 1b. the 


average weight per cabbage, and the reſt 


of the field 10 lb. They were, in all re- 
ſpects, cultivated in the n manner as 
the crops at Danby. 

The 18 acred-piece, this year, -Fielded 


oats ;' the crop five' quarters and an half 


per acre. Theſe crops drawn into a — 
ral view, will appear as nn 
f 16 Acres graſs TBI © 142 
20 ditto . 
810 — ditto > 05 0 
vs JÞ! turnips 7 
12 —— patſley 
30 cabbages "$97 ee 
18 —— oats. 55 Os: 
W} 3 4. Horſes 2 n 772 I 
TCC G7 526 39STERER 23 
22856 Scotch heifers 3 


A - | 11 Young 


— — — — — 


n i valth Young ext, bonn dogs; 

200: Sheep +7 © DONT, 1 

2 Los. | aff} og 07 00 55 
1768. 1 


This * 18 acres were added to the 
farm, by plain breaking up with the 
Plough, without paring, Sc. It was con- 
ſequently fallowed. The ſoil, the beſt up- 
on the farm, a fine loam, 18 inches deep, 
that would bear exceeding good carrots. 
The ſtate of crops this year was ; 
The 16, 20, and 10 abode con- 
tinued in graſs, and excellent og Ws V 
were conſtantly found. 
The 13 acres were this year covered with | 
parſley before mentioned: | 
The 12 acres were; alſo cropped by the 
ſame plant, continiing : the — year 
upon the ground. | 
The 20 acres broke ap in „ «yl; this 


year yielded oats, four — and an 
half per acre. 


The 18 acres, bronght- into n 


the ſame year, were cropped, 10 with cab- 


bages, that came to 8 lb. average weight; 


and eight with oats, four quarters per acre. 


It is needleſs to remark, that through 


the whole courſe of this anibandry, all the 


fields 
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fields of cabbages, turnips,” and corn with 
graſſes among it, have been ny 
limed, four chaldrons per acre. 
General view; 

18 Acres of fallow 

46 — gr aſs 

28 —— coats 
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Stock of cattle, 
4 Horſes 
2 Oxen 
200 Sheep 


12 Young cattle 
26 Scotch heifers 
2 Cows. © 8 


No freſh land has 3 broke up ſince 

the year 1765; Mr. Scroope, upon conſider- 
ing attentively the ſtate of his farm, at the 
end of that year, found the improved land 
too extenſive, and too good for the ſmall 
buildings he had at firſt erected: He had 
then juſt ten years experience of the nature 
of theſe moory ſoils, and was convinced 
that the improvement of them was a very 
Vor. II. G g profitable 
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profitable buſineſs. He had 46 acres of 
excellent paſture land; every one of which 
would carry ſeven ſheep through the ſum- 


mer, or an acre and an half maintain a cow _ 
the ſame time. Such graſs is' any where 
worth 15s. per acre, He had Tog acres in 
tillage, which all yielded very beneficial 
crops; thoſe of oats" were ſeldom under 
four quarters per acre; his turnips rarely 
failed, and were always valued at from 
405. to 31. 105. per acre; and his cabbages 
excellent crops, riſing from 15.to 34 tons 
fer acre. In this ſtate of the farm it was 
evident, that by means of ſo much good 
graſs, with more ready to be laid, of fine 


crops of turnips, better, of cabbages, and 


no inconſiderable quantity of ſtraw ; 
large ſtocks of cattle might be kept, and the 
buſineſs of was a carried on upon 
.a Jarger ſcale; e bal ds of 
But before ſuch lens were e to be execut- 


ed, new buildings were abſolutely, neceſſary. 


The team was inſufficient for the land, a 
new one muſt be fixed; but ſtabling would 


firſt, be requiſite. The barns would not 


near contain the crop of corn- ——others 


| muſt be raiſed.” Another bailey. to work 


with, and inſpec̃t the new team, would be 
2 I 11 BP” 5 


o - 


. 
| proper; a houſe, muſt be built for him. 
In ſhort, mary new buildings were become 
abſolutely requiſite, for the further wk 
ing on the improvements. | tl 
Mr. .Scroope juſtly: concluded, Ant his || 
firſt buſineſs was to raiſe theſe, and that i 
the preſent team might have the more time 1 
for aſſiſting the works; to put a ceſſation I 
to breaking up freſh land until the farm- 1 
ing offices were all ready for houſing the | 
cattle employed, and the crops neu by Fl 
the new improved lan | 
Purſuant to this reſolution, he began this | | | 
year to build another (and much better) | 
farm-houſe, —ſtables, barns, graineries, &c. : 
Sc. all upon a much larger e 1 
than before; and judicioufly fixed them in 9 
the center of the unimproved lands This 
work employed him during the years 1706, 
1767, and part of 1768 : It was juſt fi- 
niſhed when I ſaw it, and preparations 4 
making for walling _ new 1 | | 
around it. 27 4 
The ſtate of crops: this year, was 05 
The 16, 20, and 10 1 OP con- 
tinued i in graſs. N e 
The 13 acres were this _ own with 
oats, and yielded a fine crop of five quar- 
ters per acre. 
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The 12 acres brought into. cultivation i in 
the year 1762, were planted en | 
the crop 10 lb. at an average. : 
The 20 acres broke up in 1563. were 


this year fallowed, and conſequently limed. 


The 18 acres broke up the fame year, 
were in oats, four quarters per acre; as 
F a 3.0% 
1 7 4 Acres graf 20 
V 2 i. 925 
| I2 = cabbages 
| The ack of cattle continues the . 
+ | ne 

This year the 46 2 before mentioned 
remain in graſs. 

The 13 3 was in turnipe— 
the rop worth. 34.an acreQ. 
The 18, acres. broke up in ofa. were | 
ſown with oats, and yield five quarters 
gen dere. 

The 20 acres has up in 1 were 
cropped 11 acres with cabbages; the ſucceſs 
but andifferent ; they did not come to above 
5 lb. per cabbage. The other nine. were in 
ane, worth about 40 6. per acre. 
The 18 acres, broke up the ſame year, 
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were in oats ;—the crop five quarters. The 


18 broke up in 1765, were alſo under oats, 
and the crop very fine, better than the laſt | 


mentioned.” 
is Actes graſs 
42 —— tarnips 

11 — cabbages. 

Cattle continued the ſame. 
168. 

The 46 acres continued under graſs. 
The 13 acres are under oats. 
The 12 acred piece the ſame, and graſs 

ſeeds ſown with them. 


The 20 acres broke up in 1763, are in 
oats:— The 18 broke 5 the ſame year, 


are the ſame. 


The 18 acres broke up in vides eee £ 
planted with cabbages; and 13 with wurnipe 


All this year's crops ping finely. | 
General view. 


46 Acres graſs 
63 — " oats: 


| 1 — — 2 
Cattle the ſame as befor: 


Such is the regiſter of Mr. Serbe s im- 
| G g 3 provement 
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provement of moor-land: It is with the 


utmoſt ſatisfaction 1 preſent it to the pub- 


lic: thoſe who know the immenſity of the 
tracts of uncultivated moors, that are every 
where to be met with in the north of Eng- 
land, will value ſuch an excellent example, 
as it nobly deſerves. Much do I hope, 
that it will be attended with the effect 
which all muſt wiſh, that of forcing from 
the moſt backward an imitation of his 
conduct; wich muſt to all prove highly 
advantageous, and no leſs beneficial t to the 
kingdom at large. | 

What a noble acquiſition will it be to 
change goo acres, from being a barren de- - 
fart, to a finely cultivated farm! This will 
be effected in a few years; for now, the 
new houſe and ſet of offices being finiſned, 


and preparations made for the walling and 


improving, by opening ſeveral quarries both | 
for the walls and burning of lime, the 
grand work will go on faſt:/ The old 
team reſpited from attending the buildings, 
and the new ones being alſo free, both will 
be employed by the walling and tillage 


alone; and, conſequently, the breaking up 


the uncultivated Jand go on much quicker 


than ever: damn Le 50, or 60 acres 
will 
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will be incloſed, pared, burned and limed 
every year, and this work will be rendered 
light, if one of the old tillage fields is laid 
down every year. 

If fo very able a cultivator, who has o 
many years experience, and ſo apprehen- 
ſive a genius, would allow me to conjeflure 
a little, I ſhould venture to mention the 
cultivation of ſainfoine to him. His higher 
grounds being a fine light loam upon - 
ſtratum of limeſtone, there can be no doubt 
but that graſs would thrive prodigioufly 
upon it, and yield crops probably five times 
as beneficial as natural graſs. But on the 
lower grounds, which are all more or leſs 
inclinable to wetneſs, the beſt huſbandry 
muſt be to lay down to- natural graſs, as 
long as it continues good; and when it 
falls off in value (if in a procels of years, it 
ſhould do that at all; but no ſigns have 
yet appeared in thoſe laid down already), it 
ſhould then be pared. and burned again, 
kept in tillage four or five years, and again 
laid down. 

Another vaſt improvement in the upper 

lands, where the ſoil is deep (and in two 
or three fields it is from 12 to 18 inches), 
would be the culture of carrots: No ſoil 
4 1 0 
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provement of moor-land: It is with the 4 


utmoſt ſatisfaction I preſent it to the pub- 


lic: thoſe who know the immenſity of the 
tracts of uncultivated moors, that are every 
where to be met with in the north of Eng- 
land, will value ſuch an excellent example, 
as it nobly deſerves. Much do I hope, 
that it will be attended with the effect 
which all muſt wiſh, that of forcing from 
the moſt backward an imitation of his 
conduct; which muſt to all prove highly 
advantageous, and no leſs beneficial t to the 
kingdom at large. 

What a noble acquiſition will it | bs to 
change goo acres, from being a barren de- 
fart, to a finely cultivated farm! This will 
be effected in a few years; for now, the 
new houſe and ſet of offices being finiſhed, 
and preparations made for the walling and 
improving, by opening ſeveral quarries both 
for the walls and burning of lime, the 
grand work will go on faſt: The old 
team reſpited from attending the buildings, 
and the new ones being alſo free, both will 
be employed by the walling and tillage 


alone; and, conſequently, the breaking up 


the uncultivated land go on much quicker 


than ever: 5 * 50, or 60 acres 
will 
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will be incloſed, pared, burned and limed - 


every year, and this work will be rendered 
light, if one of the old tillage fields 1 18 laid 
down every year. 

If fo very able a cultivator, who has o 
many years experience, and ſo apprehen- 
ſive a genius, would allow me to conjecure 
a little, I ſhould venture to mention the 
cultivation of ſainfoine to him. His higher 


grounds being a fine light loam upon a 


ſtratum of limeſtone, there can be no doubt 
but that graſs would thrive prodigioufly 
upon it, and yield crops probably five times 
as beneficial as natural graſs. But on the 
lower grounds, which are all more or leſs 
inclinable to wetneſs, the beſt huſbandry 
muſt be to lay down to natural graſs, as 
long as 1t continues good; and when it 
falls off in value (if in a proceſs of years, it 

ſhould do that at all; but no ſigns have 
. yet appeared in thoſe laid down already), it 
ſhould then be pared. and burned again, 
kept in tillage four or five years, and again 
laid down. 


Another vaſt improvement in the upper 


lands, where the ſoil is deep (and in two 
or three fields it is from 12 to 18 inches), 
would be the culture of ' carrots: No foil 
Gg4 F can 
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can be better adapted to them, or yield 
better products; and I am confident, crops 


might, with thorough good hoeing, be 


gained here of 500 buſhels per acre, which 


| quantity would, in the feeding of any cat- 


tle, be worth twenty-five pounds. 
Mr. Scroope's introduction of cabbages 
on the moor-land, is a moſt beneficial trial: 


I apprehend he took the hint from M. de 


Tourbilli's Memoire ſur la Defrichements, in 
which he relates a ſurprizing improvement 
of an acre of moory bog, which yielded as 


many cabbages as ſold for 37 J. 10s.: A 


vaſt produce ! Any perſon that views Dalton 
moors, would be ftartled at the idea of 


raiſing cabbages on ſucb land; nor would 
they believe that 34 tons per acre, over 
many acres, would ever be produced there, 
_ © unleſs the fact was proved to them: But 
Mr. Scroope has realized this aſſertion. 
Such crops, or even half the quantity, are 


noble acquifitions upon land that was fo 


very lately covered with nothing but ling. 


Mr. Scroope's experiments on moor lands 


prove ſeveral points of very great impor- 
_ tance, — particularly the following; in 


The expence of walling, upon ſuch moors, 


= is 
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is 58. 6d, per rood, of ſeven yardslangs 
| ang five feet hig. 
4 That of paring and burning, and ſpreading 
205 W 16s. 6d. per acre. 
That of laying on four chaldron per acre 

of lime, is 156. 4d. per acre. 

With ſuch improvement, theſe moors yield 

very beneficial crops; viz. 

Turnips worth from 35 s. to 44. 

Oats, from four to ſix quarters, 

Cabbages, from 15 to 34 ton. 

Maſlin, about three quarters. 

Graſs, that will keep ſeven ſheep per acre, 
thro' ſummer, and a cow to an acre | 
and an half. 

Theſe facts are curious; and excellent 
data for thoſe to calculate upon, who con- 

der not a little before they undertake 

works which their forefather's had the 4 

dence to deſiſt from. 

To add any further coliptions upon this 
moſt able and ſpirited cultivator's experi- 
ments, at Danby and Dalton, is unneceſſary. 
They form a ſeries of moſt valuable facts, 
which enlighten every part of huſbandry 
they concern—and are pregnant with in- 
ſtruction: I. concluds with wiſhing, in the 

| ſincereſt 
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firicereſt manner, that this excellent huf- 
bandman may continue the regiſter of his 
trials :——he will thereby add new lights 
to the cultivator, and enlarge the moſt 
ufeful part of natural philoſophy 
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ROM Danby; moving weſtward . 

the banks of the Eure, I croſſed it at 
the neighbouring bridge; the river to the 
eaſtward takes a moſt beautifully pictu- 
reſque divided courſe, among little woody 
iſlands and crags of rocks, over which it, 
in many places, falls with great rapidity, 
and makes a fine murmuring noiſe: The 
ſpot is truly elegant. Paſſing through 
the town of Midalebam, I croſſed Middle- 
bam moor, from the edge of which is a 
very fine proſpect down upon the valley, 
ſcattered over with villages, houſes, &c. 
the whole cut into incloſures of a beautiful 
verdure, with the river winding through 1 it. 
The lofty top of Mount Penne tempted 
me to turn aſide, for the pleaſure of vi viewing 
the country from ſo great a height; and 
although out of my way, and the road to 


the ſummit craggy and difficult, yet the 
extent 


. 7 
extent of n es, mountains, "ry variety of 
4 country, made amends for thoſe circum. 
region, and che windings of che 1 river r een 
n ſome parts diſtinctiy: To the ſouth is a 
_ vaſt range of Black 'nioutitaids, which have 
a horrible aſpe& ; to the eaſt, the extent of 
country is great, and appears well 
vated oF: A well, it er of 84 
ſublime and beautiful: But, upon the whole. 
the general proſpect Was more bounded, 
and lefs ſtriking, than the bright of the 
bill ted me to expe. © 
e 7b. force Was the object which wa 
me to the welt of Danby: From Peniel, 1 
Y took the road thither,” through 4 country 
= various, but in "general cultivated; the river 
Fire, at Aſgarth, talls in feveral places over 
rocks: in a very romantic manner: The firſt” 
fal is of ſeveral ſteps, neat the bridge, and 
though of no great t ſleepneſs, yet is beau- 
nifully | h The theatre of the 
ſcene is a very fine hollow, incloſed by 
: hanging ills, Tektleret with pendant trees; 
the river foams dowh ſeveral ſteps in its 
rocky bed; the new of Which, through the 
arch of the bridge, is moſt elegantly pleaſ- 
| ing. L attempted a Kketch- of it; plate V. * 
Which 
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which is however far enough from repre- 
ſenting the. full beauty of the oraginal. 
Under the arch you catch, in a moſt beau- 
tiful perſpective, firſt ſome ſtraggling ſhrub- 
by underwood, which hangs juſt under the 
brick-work, then the ſheet of water falling 
ſome feet among the rocks, Fr Late in- 
tercept ed by three large Joo IECEs z 
18 24 another level ſheet word. to you 5 
the former, and then a ſecond daſhing a- 
mong ſtraggling rocks, which throw up a 
foam that is very pictureſque: The top of 
the bridge is thickly over-grown with ivy; 
and the whole view is bounded by fine 
hanging hills, ſcattered with trees. 
| Lower down the river are three falls 

more, which are not a little ſtriking, from 
the romantic ſpot in Which they are ſitu- 

ated. The river is walled in with rocks of 
a confiderable height, their tops fringed 
with ſhrubby wood; the loweſt of the falls 
is the principal, for the water ruſhes be- 
tween the yaſt rocks, a double fall of 2 
or 15 feet in the whole; the object is a 
noble one, though far from being equal 
to the fall of Tees before deſcribed,, : 

Upon the w hole, theſe, falls ate great 
curioſities 
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curioſities, -and ſufficient, I ſhould ; appre- 
hend, to entertain the leaſt (cutinizing 
traveller. St 

As to the buſbandry about e 
conſiſts chiefly in managing grals. 10 N 
The foil is principally a good loam, and 
gravel, and lets, the incloſed, at about 200. 
an acre the average. Farms riſe, from 
low as 5. to 100 J. a year, but in general | 
about -20/. or 3ol. The courſes. of * 
little arable they have, ri ne 

ä en onda 3 
3 1 
RW Maſlin. 1 | 
And another is, . 
1. Potatoes „„ 

„„ > {ie roam 

Very good graſs will let at 2 25 6. or 304. 
an acre: They apply it both to dairying | 
and fatting ;. one acre will feed a cow, chro 
the ſummer, or keep four ſheep. , 1 ally „ 

They all manure their graſſes. 1 

The breed of their cattle is between the 
long and ſhort horns. 3 

Their hogs, they fat up fo high ag 30 
ſtone : Three or four years ago, one was 
killed of 36 ſtone, ä 


— 4 
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The product per cow, they reckon at 41. 5 


12s. 6 d. at an average. The medium 
quantity of milk per day five gallons, and 
lb. of butter per week, in bad paſture; 
and to ten cows, two or three hogs kept. 


The winter food hay alone, of which two 


acres per cow. They let their calves ſuck a 
very ſhort time, and ſome not at all. They 
reckon a dairy-maid can take care of five 


or ſix cows. —The joult 1 in ſummer is from 


30s. to 35 5. 3 in winter, 2 are * 
kept in the houſgmme. 

In fatting beaſts they werbe e one of 50 
ſtone will, for the ſummer” Nr yield 4 L 


# 


10s. profit. (bis M 't 


Their flocks of ſheep, aide . 30 to 


400; and the profit, per ſheep, they calcu- 
late by reckoning the lamb at 5 6. and the 
wool 3s. 44. They keep them the whole 
year round on the commons. The weight 
of wool per ſheep about 4Ib. on an ave- 
rage, and the price 94, or 10 d. ber 1b. 

In the hiring their farms, they reckon 
200 J. neceſſary for en one of 50. a 
year. 114181 or 

Poor rates are about 64. iditheopound. 


The poor women and children's employ- 


ment Is is knitting and ſpinning, by which 
WHO, the 


| 


1 
4 
. 
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"tan nanken earn about 6 d. a day, and girls 
1 34. Moſt drink te. 
I ̃ be general œconomy of their farms 
will be baltiſoany birch following ſhetcher: 
100 Acres in al! 
4 Arable 
96 Gras 
180 Rent 
6 Horſes 
6 & Cows. 
16 Beaſts 
20 Young cattle 
yoo Sheep 
2 Men 
2 Maids 
G 2 Boys. 
| 75 "re Ait 
5 Arable A 
70 Graſs 
476 Rent 
3 Horſes 
5 Cows 
13 Young cattle 
10 Fatting beaſts 
200 Sheep 515 econ 
x Man | „ 
1 Maid. 


— 


Another, 


E 
J EE TT TIE, 
. 160 Acres in all 
e 
105 Graſs 
L, 135 Rent 
8 Horſes. 3 
4 15 Cows _— N 
6 Fatting beaſts * 
20 Young cattle vat 
400 Sheep x 
2 Men 
1 Boy 
2 Maids 
1 Labourer, 
Another, 
33 Acres, allgraſs | 
L 42 Rent | 
3 Cows 
2 Horſes 
6. Young cattle” 
100 Sheep 
r 
I 


LABOUR, 


In harveſt, 17. and 15. 64. and board; 
In hay-time, ditto þ 
In winter, 6d. and board. 
Mowing graſs, per acre; 1s. 8 d. 


- 
_— 
— „ — 
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Firſt man's wages, 10/. 105. 

Second ditto, 7 /. 

A boy of 10 or 12 * his board and 
cloathing. | 
A dairy-maid, 3 J. 105. 

Other maids, 30. 

Women per day in harveſt, 64. and board. 


In hay-time, ditto. 
In winter, 4 4. and board. 


IMPLEMENTS, G. 


A new cart, 31. 
A ſcythe, 25. 6 d. 
A ſpade, 25. 6d. 
— 15. 44. 


PROVISIONS, &e. 


Bread, - 14. 
Cheeſe, = 2 8 
Butter, - 5—1 6 ounces. ' 
. N 
Mutton, | = 3 
Milk, 2 4. a pint. 
Potatoes, 4 2 5 7 
Candles, 6 74 ws 


n 
Labourers houſe rent, 1 56 
—— firing, 30s. 

” — tools, 49. 


8 1 * a o 7 5 ; 
5 a „ Mr” 46. 4 8X + 
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From Agartb returning by Craitbilt I 
took the road once more to Richmond; and 


from thence to Darlington, in the county 
of Durbam. At that town is a conſider- 


able manufacture of Huckerback cloths, in 


which the workmen earn from 109. to 2 5. 
64. a day, and women and children pro- 
portionably. One maſter manufacturer 
employs above 50 looms, and aſſerts, that 
he could eaſily ſet many more at work; 
and employ numerous women and chil. 
dren, if the idle part of the poor of the 
| town could be perſuaded to turn induſtri- 
ous z but numbers of hands, capable of 
working, remain 1n total indolence ; and 
that in' general, there need never be .an 
unemployed perſon in Darlington. They 
make their cloths up to 145. a yard. 

To- morrow- morning, I ſet out for Raby 
Caſtle, ſhall therefore, in the mean time, 
conclude myſelf, &c. Ge. 


Darlington. 


Ce ß a 
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LETTER XY.” 


Rur, Cal, a ſeat of thi Earl of | 
Darlington, is ſituated in the midſt of 


a moſt extenſive territory, which gives his 
Lordſhip a very fine command around him. 


The caſtle is a noble maſſy building of its 
kind, uninjured by any modern ſtrokes in- 


conſiſtent with the general taſte of the 


edifice; but, ſimply magnificent, it ſtrikes 


by its magnitude, and that idea of ſtrength 


and command one naturally annexes to the 
view of: vaſt walls, lofty towers, "battle- 


ments, and the ſurrounding out-works of 
an old baron's reſidence. The building it- 
ſelf (beſides the courts) covers an acre of 
land; the ſize may from thence be con- 
cluded. The ſouth front is very beautiful, 
the center of it is from a deſign of Inigo 
Fones; nothing in the Gothic taſte can be 
more elegant than the ſtile and proportion 
of the windows. | 6 0 

; The 

3 . 
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The rooms are very numerous, and 


more modern in their proportion and diſ- 
tribution than one would eaſily conceive 


to be poſſible within the walls of ſo antient 


a building ; but by means of numerous 
paſſages and cloſets (many of both have 
been ſcooped out of the walls) and back- 
ſtairs, the apartments are extremely con- 
venient, well connected, and at the fame 
time perfectly diſtinct : His Lordſhip has 
projected ſeveral improvements, which 
will add yet further to the ſpaciouſneſs 
and convenience of the apartments in ge- 
neral. 

The bed-chambers and drefling-rooms 
are of a good ſize and proportion, and ſe- 
veral of the lower apartments large and 
elegantly fitted up. One of the drawing- 
rooms is 30 by 20; and the adjoining din- 
ing-room, 51 by 21; the windows of both 
of plate-glaſs, and in the ſmalleſt and 
lighteſt of braſs frames. His lordſhip pur- 


poſes enlarging the latter of theſe rooms. 


Near it, there 1s a rendezvous apartment, 
90 feet long, 36 broad, and 36 high, a 
proportion that pleaſes the eye, at the very 
firſt entrance; it is however to be im- 
proved by an addition of zo feet in length, 

H 1 3 by 
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by building, at one end of it, a circular 
tower, in the ſame ſtile as the reſt of the 
caſtle; by which means the ſouth front will 
be greatly improved, and the room will 
receive not only an additional ſpace, but the 
light at bottom of a (circular bow) win- 
dow, which it wants at preſent. 

The park and ornamented grounds a- 
round he caſtle are diſpoſed with very great 
taſte, The lawns, woods, plantations, 
objects, &c. are remarkably beautiful. — 
Entering the lawn from the plantations 
near the houſe, the whole ſweep has a very 
fine effect. The dog-kennel, a gothic 
ornamented building, is ſeen on one fide 
riſing out of a fine wood, and beautifying 
the ſcene much : Upon the hill to the right, 
the gothic farm-houſe, a ſimple but pleaſ- 
ing deſign, in a very fine ſituation; in front, 
along the valley, ſeveral clumps of trees 
are ſcattered, and between them his Lord- 
ſhip 's farm-houſe on a riſing hill; a build- 
ing which greatly ornaments the grounds. | 
This part of the lawn is finely incloſed on 
three ſides with thriving plantations. This 
leads into the extended part of the lawn, 
which i is, For i its extent, the moſt beautiful 
] have oy where ſeen ; 1 The inequality of 

| the 
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the ground i is remarkably * to its 
beauty; it conſiſts of fine ſweeps of graſs, 
ſtretching away to the right and left, over 
hills moſt elegantly ſpread with plantations 
on one fide, and preſenting to the eye a 
| fine waving uninterrupted ſurface through 
a valley, on the other. Ir loſes itſelf in 
ſuch a manner among the woods, as to 
give room for the imagination to play, 


and picture an extent ſuperior to the rea- 


lity.— In front, upon a fine riſing hill, is 
ſituated the farm-yard, with a moſt SO 
gothic ſcreen to it. 

From this hill, you look back on a very 
fine ſcene. To the left, the whole is bound- 
ed by a moſt noble range of planted hang- 
ing hills, which extend to the woods in 
front, ſurrounding the caſtle to the diſtant 
proſpect, in a moſt pictureſque manner: 
The hollow ſcoops of lawn are pecu- 
liarly beautiful: To the right, it has 
a noble ſweep through the valley, with 
a prodigiouſly extenſive proſpect over it 
to Roſebury-topping, &c. &c. &c. N othing 
can be more beautiful than this whole 
view, which is compoſed of the moſt ele- 
gant diſpoſition of ground imaginable; 
the ** hills ſpread with wood; the 
h 4 — het 
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hollow ſcoops of graſs, ſpacious lawns, and 
diſtant proſpect upon the whole fill the eye, 
and pleaſe the imagination. 

Winding up to the right, and moving 
along the terras, which is a natural one, 
but leads through an extenſive plantation, 
the views it ramands are very fine. You 


| Took down upon the farm, and the hill up- 
on which it ſtands, which waves through 
| the valley in a moſt pleaſing manner; 


throwing your eye more in front, you catch 
a lake breaking upon the view 1n irregular 


ſheets of water, juſt over the tops of the 


lower woods; the effect moſt truly pic- 
tureſque. Upon the right, the whole val- 
ley is commanded, and the market town 


of Staindrep well ſituated among incloſures 


and ſtraggling trees. 

Advancing, the proſpect varies, a fine 
ſweep of cultivated hill is ſeen upon the 
left, and the gothic farm-houſe, orna- 
menting all the ſurrounding grounds: 
Deſcending into the vale, you catch the 


town and church of Szaindrop, moſt pic- 


tureſquely, among the trees, Further down, 
from among the ſloping woods, through 


which the riding _ the caſtle. is ſeen 


riſing 
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riſing moſt nobly, from a fore ground of 
wood, in a ſtile truly magnificent. 

Croſſing this part of the lawn to the 
lower terras, you meet with grounds be- 
fore unſeen, which are excellently diſpoſed; 
the plantations judiciouſſy ſketched, and the 
views pleaſing. | 

The whole range of ground 18 8 to 
very great advantage, by riding along the 


new ſouthern plantation: Vou there com- 


mand the whole, from the caſtle on one 
ſide to the hills beyond the farm-houſe on 
the other; and the ſweep of plantations 
here appears very Fee the whole, 
I have no where ſeen plantations diſpoſed 
with more taſte - ſketched with more judg- 
ment for ſetting off the natural inequalities 
of the ground; and managed more artfully 
for preſenting, on ſmall ſpaces of land, a 
large extent of ſurface to the eye: Nor 
can any thing of the kind be more beauti- 
fal than the lawn, which ſpreads over the 
hills and among the woods, ſo as, to appear 
in different ſweeps of green, indenting in 
ſome places the woods and breaking thro' 
them in others. Few objects in the {tile 
of ornament, can be more agreeable in it- 
ſelf, or more ſtriking ad Its fituation, than 

the 
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the firm. which is ſeen from + 
_ parts of the ground, and always to advan- 
tage. But to leave theſe matters and 
come to huſbandry. 
I The Earl of Darlington s experiments 
and improvements in agriculture are of 
an important kind, very applicable to com- 
mon management, and conſequently of cer- 
tain utility — but firſt as a proof that his 
Lordſhip does not give intelligence from 
theory only, 1 ſhall inſert the TOs of 
his farm. 
1080 Acres in all 
430 Of ditto arable 
288 Meadow, that is mowing ground, 
357 Paſture or ve 
doo Rent . 
8 Ploughs 5 | mY | 
20 Horles 3 
18 Draught oxen 
6 Servants 
21 Labour ers 
6 Boys. 
* generally has about 
75 Acres of wheat 


——ꝛ— ——— -—-—— 


. of barley, 
165 — oats 
50 — - turnips: 


6 Acres 
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6 Acres of cabbages 
90 —fallow. 
Fiis Lordſhip's courſes are, 
1. Fallow 
"3; nent ©. | 
3. Dung well for fallow again. 
.  * "2. Barley. 
With which the ſceds are ſown. As 
ther is, * 
1. Fallow 
2. Wheat 
3. Peaſe 
4. Oats. 


For wheat he ploughs five times, ſows 


two buſhels, and gains at an average from 
28 to 35 buſhels. For barley after turnips, 
he ploughs but once, after fallow five times, 
ſows ſeven pecks, and gains from 40 to 
50 buſhels; an extraordinary increaſe. For 
oats, only one ploughing, ſows four bu- 


ſhels and an half, and reaps in return, about 


45. For turnips, his Lordſhip ſtirs five 
times; always hoes them twice, but finds 
it ſomewhat difficult to procure men that 
can hoe them, in a perfectly neat and ac- 
curate manner; the medium value of his 


crops, 51. Ules them * for ſtall-feed- 


ing OXEN. 
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Ta res, Lord Darlington tr ied for feeding 


ſheep with, in the ſpring : He ſowed them 
in September, and got them ready for the 
ſheep by May-day; 18 acres of them kept 
120 ſheep ſix weeks from that time: This 
improvement is a very important one, for 
the great article of procuring ſheep feed late 
in the ſpring, is what has more than once 


puzzled many very attentive cultivators: 
It is to be apprehended, that no one food 


can be made to anſwer from the middle of 


March to the middle of May, which is the 
pinching ſeaſon; but, in all probability, tares 


may anſwer well for the latter part of that 

ſaaſon. 

Buckwheat his en once tried for 

his hor ſes, but did not find it to anſwer. 
His management reſpecting manure, is 


thern neighbours, and principally by means 
of an excellently contrived farm-yard, in 
which he fodders all his cattle in winter; 
making thereby a vaſt quantity of dung. 
The plan upon Which this yard, and all the 


adjoining cenveniences are deſigned, is ſo 


very judicious, and fo well contrived to 
anſwer every purpoſe it is defigned for, that 
cannot deny myſelf the pleaſure of laying 


a 2 of 1 it before the — See plate VI. 


I. The 


Wo. 


much more maſterly than that of his nor- 
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L. 1 2 
1. The principal yard, ſurrounded by a 
foot-way parted” off by a rope, a. a. 
+ with ſteps b. ap over wa wall] into the 
other yard. 855 1 
2. Another yard; "with a way 0b off 
as before, a. a. two ciſterns * * com- 
muffbate througli the wall with each 
© * yard. 18 
The barn 90 feet long, with two 
thraſhing 8 
4. 4. Two ox-houſes for ſtall- ing; 
| each 14 oxen; The houſe, 14 feet 


wide, each ſtall ſeven feet, and the 


length _ 22428 ot 991. 


'F: 5. 5. F. 5. F. Small prated kennels 
above the lower parts of the yards, for 
the ſuperabundant urine to run off 


into a reſervoir, marked 
6. In which ſtraw is thrown to ſoak, and 
"emptied: often, four feet * and 10 
diameter. 5 | 
7. 7. The corn ſtack yard. 
8. The hog-yard, with doors into apart- 
ments, marked 9. 25 feet ſquare. 


9. The lower part of this ſpace is the 


* 


hog- ſties; 3 above a OE place for 
poultry. * | 
10, The a; or houſe for T4. * 
zs 5o feet long. 
It. A 


ths. 
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11. A ſheep· yard, 50 feet long, and 21 
wide in one part, and 15 in the other. 
b. is a covered ſhed for them to run 
under in bad weather, and c. c. low 
racks for hay, ſhedded from the wea- 
ther. 
12. The houſe, go feet long. 
13. The ſtable and 
14. The ſtable- yard. In theſe the 
horſes run looſe, their rack and man- 
ger at d. d. and a ciſtern of water at 15. 
 .. Theres 8 foot-way around the yard, 
parted from it by the rope, e. e. e. 
The ſheds extend as far as f. f. 
16. A ſhed to keep carts, ploughs, har- 
rows, rollers and other implements; 
under there is a rack and man- 
ger in it, and a yard roped off, that, 
upon an extraordinary occaſion, it 
may be applied to the uſe of a ſtable. 
Theſe two yards, &c, extend go feet. 
17. 17. Two ſmall buildings, 30 feet 
ſquare, uſed as graineries. 
18. 18. Spaces for ene, or any 
other uſe wanted for. 
19. A coal pen open at top, with ſmall 
holes, g. g. g. for drawing any the 
coals with a hoe. 


20. A 


Fad 1] 


20. A ſpace for aſhes, built in the fume 
manner as that for coals. 

21. 21. Hay-ſtack-yard. N 

22. A ſmall graſs-yard walled in, for 

driving ſheep into, to part them, or 
draw off the lambs ; likewiſe for or- 
nament before the windows of the 
houſe. n 

23. The entrance- yard. 

The leaſt attentive obſerver will doubt- 
leſs remark, that convenience and real uti- 
lity were much confulted in building theſe 
offices. The barn is ſituated with the corn 
ſtacks on one ſide, from whence it receives, 
and the yards on the other to which it de- 
livers ; likewiſe adjoining, the fatting ſtalls, 
and draught ox-houſe for littering them, 
and but a little way from the ſtables, and 

| hog-yard: All perfectly well contrived, as 
each of theſe places is in a conſtant want 
of ſtraw. 

The horſes and cattle are well ſupplied 
with water, by means of reſervoirs. 


No urine (the richeſt of all manures) is 

: loſt either from the cattle under cover or 

in the yards; when it riſes under the fod- 

4 in the yard to a certain height, it is all 

convey d to the reſervoir; as are the ſudds 
from the waſh-houſe. 


The 


[ % 

The hay-ſtacks are well ſituated, for ſup- 
- plying the horſes and draught oxen. 

The cow-houſe is in another place. 

The ſheep: yard is upon an excellent 
plan; its uſe is in ſevere weather and ſnow, 
their hay is kept dry in the racks, and the 
ſhed for them to retire under, excellent: 
At the ſame time, much err manure 
is made. | 2 
The ſcheme of the horſes having an 
open yard and ſhed, to 'move in, with 
water conftantly in it, is an admira- 
ble contrivance ; they are never tied up, 
but have full liberty, by which means his 
Lordfhip' s horſes have nevetz been troubled 
with any diſorders from his firſt adopting } 
this plan. Their ſhed and yard are all 
well littered, and much more manure made 
than in the common method. 
£ Upon the whole, I cannot but admire 
the ingenuity of the contrivance, and the 
forecaſt with which his Lordſhip (who 
planned the whole himfelf) has 10 well 
adapted each part to its reſpective uſe, and 
ſo well connected thoſe that mutually de- 
pend on each other. The front, which is 
a ſcreen on one ſide of the whole, has too 
much merit to be omitted; I inſert an 
elevation 
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1 | 
elevation of it to ſhew how much beauty 
and utility may be united in theſe kind of 
edifices. See plate VII. 

To ſhew the vaſt uſe of ſuch farm- yards, 
it is only neceſſary to add, that, laſt year, 
the cattle his lordſhip wintered in this were 
the following : 

20 Horſes 
20 Draught oxen 
18 Fatting ditto 
532 Scotch beaſts, of 35 ſtone each, 
And 2 Milch cows. * 


— 


112, A 


Which number of cattle made in the 
winter 4000 loads of dung, 26 buſhels 


each; which is better than 3 5 per head. 
The whole Was carted into heaps, to com- 


plete the rotting; but as particular expe- 


riments have not been made of the waſte, 
it is difficult to ſay what proportion it may 


be in, but I ſhould apprehend the 3 52 loads 


woald make 25 in ſuch order as common- 


ly carried on to arable land; or, in other 


words, a quantity ſufficient for one acre 
and a half: And it certainly muſt be al- 
lowed, that the manuring that breadth of 


land from every head of cattle wintered, | 


Vox. II. It | i 


—— 
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is an object of the utmoſt importance, and 
never, by any means, equalled in the com- 


mon northern management. 


But it ſhould be here remarked in gene- 
ral, that ſcarce any of this ſyſtem of ma- 
nagement can be carried into practice, 
when the hay, according to the execrable 


management of many parts of England, 


particularly the north, is ſtacked about the 
farm, where it grew; for ſo large a ſtock 
of cattle cannot de kept together all winter 
without plenty of hay on the ſpot. His 
lordſhip ſtacks none in the fields, but all 
in yards adjoining the buildings, where it 
is eat. It is prodigious the benefit which 
would reſult from this practice becoming 
general, for if the feeding cattle with hay 


| in the fields is attentively obſerved, it will 


always be found that they deſtroy near as 
much, as they cat—that the land is poached 


and damaged — that the hay ſo deſtroyed 


turns not to any. manure, being in no ſtate 
of putrefaction for dunging gras, land 
and as to the dung of the cattle it is of trif- 
ling conſequence, if of any, for that ma- 
nure which is laid on ſo thin as not to 
cauſe a fermentatidn is nearly uſeleſs. Keep 


2009 {heep upon 2000 acres of land, and 
| 2 > 4g take 


— — 


r | 
take notice of the trifling uſe they are of 
in manuring it: I much queſtion whether 
it will ever be perceptible ; but fold. them 
on a part at a time, and the vaſt benefit 
will be at once apparent. So it is with 
feeding cattle upon hay in the field ; the 
good is a trifle, but the benefit of gi- 
ving them the ſame quantity in a farm- 
yard confined, will occaſion the production 
of many loads of excellent manure, which, 
laid on the land in proper quantities, will be 
of deciſive utility &. 1 

Nothing is ſo difficult as to wean far- 
mers from their prejudices: I have con- 


A very wotthy friend of mine, who manages his 
paſtures in a neat and maſterly manner on a ſcale 
not large, will here remark, that with proper care of 
ſcattering the dung, and raking up the offal hay, the 
common practice would prove beneficial; but to this I 
anſwer in the firſt place, that the care and attention re- 
quiſite for this method are too great for the common 
farmer; but the method I propoſe is now the practice 
of many counties in the ſouth of England, Before we 
perſuade farmers to keep their fields like lawns, we 
muſt make them give up their flovenlineſs. Secondly, 
the dung fo ſcattered (though a very good method) 
is yet left ſo thin over the ſurface, as ſtill to be liable 
to the former objection. of doing no good, or at leaſt 
very trifling. Thirdy, the waſte of hay is the ſamey 

only it is carried to the dunghill in ane caſe, and left 
to do miſchief in the other. N 


1i 2 verſed 


La; 1].: 
verſed with many very ſenſible and intelli- 
gent huſbandmen in the north of England, 
but could not bring one of them to agree 
with me in the expediency of ſtacking their 
hay at home: I ſhould however obſerve 
that I have ſeen a vaſt number of farms in 
this part of the kingdom, that have no- 
thing deſerving the. name of a farm-yard : 
In this cafe much of the blame lies on the 
landlord ; for we cannot expect (where it 
is not the common cuſtom), that farmers 
will take the pains of making one at all 
events, as many in the ſouth do, by build- 
ing high ſtubble ſtacks around their barns, 
for warmth, and feed their cattle no where 
but within them. To introduce the cuſtom, 
it is abſolutely neceſſary for gentlemen to 
build their tenants ſuch conveniences as 
are neceſſary for the enabling them to keep 
their cattle confined in the winter. A farm, 
one would ſuppoſe, muſt have a ſtable 
perhaps an ox-houſe, a cow-houſe, a hog- 
ſtye or two, and, very likely, more than 
one barn : All that is neceſſary is the raiſ- 
ing ſuch (or whatever the buildings may 
be) around one ſpot of ground for a farm- 
yard, by which means an incloſure would 


be made; * that might tempt the far mer 
ä b to 
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Deducted from the amount of 
feeding cattle, nein | 
"poi" — - £ 302 18 0 
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fin. ledig r cows. are ; of the kk 
breed, that is without horns; his induce- 


ment for having them was the ſafety of his 


young plantations, but they are found on 
experience to be excellent in giving milk: 
One with another, and upon the average 
of feed, they give eight gallons each per 
day. They are taken into the yard the 
beginning of November, and fed with cab · 
bages and ſome hay, about half a ſtone fer 
day. 8 
 - Sheep, his lordſhip Cade vary, ae. 
that his breed is good may be ſeen from 
the profit. In 1767, he had two lambs per 


ewe round, at 15-5. a lamb; and the ewes 


wool fold at 65. (upon a medium it is 12 
Ib. per ſheep). This is 1 l 16.5. per head 
profit, or 36 /. a ſcore. But on an ave- 
rage of years, they have only a lamb and 
a half each, which is 1/. 8 f. 6 d. a lad, 


or 28 J. 10 6. a ſcore profit. In bad wea- 


ther in winter, they are kept on hay. 
In Lord Darlington's manner of * 
ing. five horſes and four oxen are neceſſary 
1 for 
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for the culture of 100 acres of arable land: 

At firſt ploughing he uſes four oxen and 
one horſe in a plough, but afterwards three 
horſes, and when in tilth only two, Both 
three or two without a driver Upon the 
moſt attentive obſervation, he pers oxen 
go to horſes upon ſtrong land. 

He lays it down moſt juſtly as a rule, to 
break up all his ſtubbles, whether for a 
crop or a fallow, directly after harveſt ; 
and dne them 1516 or nine inches 
deep. Y | 
4 2 Wentiontd, ahh lordſhip's Apaining 
his graſs-land: He has executed a. vaſt 
quantity of this work, and in an ex- 
creding good way. When he began his 
farming, he found his grounds divided into 
à multiplicity of ſmall cloſes by ſtone walls; 
he threw them all down; and with the ma- 
terials drained the land, which was before 
much damaged by ſaperfluous water. He 
cuts main ones three feet deep, and three 
feet and an half wide at top, and two at 
bottom; at each ſide at bottom a ſtone is 
laid and covered by another, and then fill- 
ed up with ſmaller ſtones, in this manner. 
"_ IV. Fig: 2. N00 FF 


of 4 


| The 


Fw - 
The expence, digging and filling, is 
15. 4 d. a rood, beſides leading the ſtones. 


The branches he cuts two feet deep, two 


feet wide at top, and one at bottom, and 
fills them in the ſame manner; the coſt 
11 d. per rood, beſides leading. The gene- 
ral rule is to make them from four to ſeven 
yards aſunder. The improvement is pro- 
digious, the fields, which before were 


poiſoned with water, ſo as to prevent any 


good crops, and rendered ſo wet and 
boggy as ſcarcely to bear a ſheep without 
damage, will now admit the tread of a great 
ox in winter without poaching: Draining 


is undoubtedly the firſt work to be under - 


taken in the improvement of moiſt or wet 
ſoils; and thoſe who think to effe&t that worł 
by manuring alone, or cutting a fe open 


drains, wilt certainly find themſelves miſ- 


taken, for twenty ſhillings, laid out in ma- 
nuring drained land, will go as far as half 
as many pounds before the land is drained, 
nor did I ever remark open drains. — * 
buſineſs effectua lx. 
His lordſhip's method of laying his land 


down with graſs-ſeeds muſt not be omit- 


ted; he ploughs the land very fine, ys it 


pe rectly level; and ſows, - 
17 Ib, 
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- 17 lb. of white Dutch clover. 

14 buſhels of clean hay ſeeds. 

94 Ib. of rib-graſs, and _ 

ind * ]b, of trefoile to each acre 3 by which 
means his land is ſoon covered with. a thc 
and excellent herbage. 
Cabbages, his lordſhip has dat as 105 
for cattle: three years: His firſt experiment 
on them was in the year 1766, when he 
had eight acres of the large Scorch fort : | 
The ſoil is a rich loam graſs-land, pared 
and burnt, and ploughed four times, They 
were planted the end of June in rows, three 
feet aſunder, and two feet from plant to 
plant in the rows. They were horſe-hoed 
twice, and hand- hoed in the rows once. 
When in perfection they amounted to 14 
Ib. each upon an average. Were all given 
to milch cows; no butter ſuperior, nor kept 
better; but the precaution of breaking off 
the looſe leaves was taken, and only the 
ſound heart given to the —_— WE 
__ cattle cat the leaves. 

In 1767, his lordſhip had er acres is 
the ſame field, The land was winter-fal- 
lowed and ploughed three times. They 
were planted the end of May as before, and 


E a in all reſpects the ſame; the ave- 
rage 


ile 

rage weight, per cabbage, was alſo 14 1b: 
They were all given to cows, and the for- 
mer experience confirmed that the butter 
from them is excellent, and has no taſte 
but what is perfectly agreeable. Lady Dar. 
lington aſſured me, that ſhe had attended 
particularly to the effect of the cabbages 
on the butter, expecting to find it taſte, 
but was agreeably ſurprized at the fine fla- 
vour of it, ſo much ſuperior to thay com- 
ner made in winter. 

This year, 1768, his Joriddhinn has five 

acres, upon a rich loam, pared and burnt, 
and ploughed after it only once: They 
were planted, the end of e, by trench 
ploughing furrows at three feet diſtance, 
laying the plants into them, and then co- 
vering them by a common ploughing: 
They were horſe and hand- hoed the ſame 
as before; but the medium weight not 
above 10 1b. which his lordſhip attributes 
to their having only one-ploughing ; for 
want of more they had not pulverize 
earth enough to ſtrike root into. Several 
of them weighed from 20 to 25 lb. I 
ſhould, however, obſerve that They are not 
near their full growth. 


— His 
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His lordſhip, upon the whole, has made 
ſeveral important improvements upon the 
agriculture of his neighbourhood ; and. car- 
ried his own methods into execution with 
a ſpirit ſeldom found in the beſt cultivated 
countries: His farm-yard is an excellent 
contrivance'j——his hollow draining is ex- 
ceedingly well performed his cabbage 
culture good; and, in a word the whole 
ſyſtem of his huſbandry judicious, ' neat; 
and ſpirited. The county of Durham owes 


no flight obligation to this firſt of her 


farmers for — ſo noble an example. 
Phat it is valuable, will appear from 
viewing the common anne of "tie 
neighbourhood.” | 1 e 
The ſoil is pay ths fine 6s tis 8. 
ſhip s; that is, either a gravelor a rich loam: 
The rent about 16s. an acre. Farms are 


About from 80 l. to 100 J. The: courſes 
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For wheat they plough four times, for 
two buſhels, in September, and gain on an 
average about 25. For barley, they plough 
but once, ſow two buſhels and an half, in 
Abril, and gain at a medium about 35 
buſhels. For oats, they plough but once, 
ſow four buſhels about March, and get, at 
a medium, about 40 buſhels. They ſow a 
few peaſe, ſow buſhels and an half in 
March, the crop about 30. Some rye 
is ſown, generally on paring and burn- 
ing, plough but once; but otherwiſe four 
times: They ſow two buſhels and an half, 
and get, on an average, after either prepa- 
ration, 40 buſhels per acre. . 

For turnips they pare and burn, and 
plough once, but in fallowing, ſtir four 
times ; they never hoe them. The mean 
value, per acre, about 3 /. 10s. and uſe 
them for fatting both oxen and ſheep, they 
draw them for cows and calves, and thro y 
them on graſs lands. 

bey know nothing of clover. 

They are not in general allowed to . 
potatoes. 

Their management of their manure is 
very faulty, for their hay is all ſtacked 

about 


5 „ 8 
about the fields, and conſequently they have 
little notion of raiſing much in their farm - 
yard. 
The paring and burning is done at the 
expence of, 
The parting, = £ off 5 
| Dunn, - 'o. 5 0 
Spreading, 8 2 O . © 
6 


FLEE 


No folding of ſheep. | 

| Good graſs land will let for 30 5. an acre; 
they apply it to various uſes, and much 
hay is made, and ſold off the farms; but 
Lord Darlington does not allow it upon his 
eſtate. They reckon an acre and and an 
half neceſſary to ſummer a cow; and an acre 
will keep five weathers, or four ewes and 
lambs. 

Their breed of cattle is the ſhort-horned 
kind. Their ſwine they fat up to about 
24 ſtone. 
4s to the profit of cos, they calculate 

on an average that cows pay in butter, 
cheeſe, and calf, about 5 J. a head; they 
give in general five gallons of milk a day. 
To 10, they do not keep above three or 


four ſwine. The winter food of the dry 
Ce ones 


„ 

ones is ſtraw, and of the others hay; of 
which they eat upon an average two ton. 
They let the calves ſuck about a month for 
the butcher, and three weeks for rearing. 
In the common management a dairy-maid 
will look after 14. — The joiſt in ſummer 
is 30 3. in winter in the fields 10 . They 
are kept in winter generally in the fields. 

They reckon the profit of fatting a beaſt 
of 50 ſtone at about 50 5. or 3 /. 

Of ſheep they keep from 30 to 2003 
the profit 13 5. a head. Their keeping 
through winter and the ſpring is graſs, but, 
in very bad weather, on bad hay. The 
average weight of wool about ꝗ lb. | 
In the management of their arable lands, 
they reckon eight-horſes and as many oxen 
neceſſary for 100 acres of ploughed ground, 
if the ſoil be clay ; but if gravel, four of 
each will do, In the firſt they uſe two 
oxen and two horſes in a plough, in the 
laſt three horſes; and the common quan- 
tity they do in a day is about three 
fourths of an acre. — To their horſes they 
generally give two pecks of oats each per 
week the year round. The ſummer joiſt is 

Wm 5. and they reckon each horſe, in all 
| expences, 


[as] 
expences, coſts abou * 0 BE: 1186 * 
. es 5, 
Their — conn oy feed © on ns. * 
in winter, and work them on it. They 
reckon them better and more ee 5 
than horſes. Ro I. 
The time of breaking up the ſtubbles fo 
4 : fallow is after barley ſowing: The price 
| of ploughing 1 is 4 nn ebe, wad: the Pen 
: fix inches. 10 1 OS ee e $7103}- ©) } 
ene hire of a ee, ue horſes"and a 
driver, is 5 c. a day. 5 
In the hiring and tockibe 0 FL, oe 
reckon 400 J. e for one 180 100 h 
a year. 1 "YE: 114 n 
Land ſells at 3 5 1 john There 
are ſome freeholds of 100 J. a year, Sc. 
Tythe is generally compounded, Wet 
pays 6 5. an . dalex. _ 64. and mw | 
. 8 
Poor rates 6 4 in the „ The em- 
ployment of the poor women and children 
is ſpinning worſted; at which a woman 
_ about 5 d. a day. Moſt drink tea. 
I !he farmers carry W corn about . | 
or ten miles... -.-/ 
The general economy will be Gon from | 
A: „ | the 


. ; 
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he following ſketches. One farm con- 
ſiſts of 1-510 08. > 

240 Acres in all tin Nb} 

80 Arable WES 
160 Gras YOM at: 
J 

10 Horſes 2 2 70 8 
6 Oxen 5 "I18D 4 
10 Cows hot 
5 Fatting beaſt 1 
24 Young cattle ; 
150 Sheep | E143; 1 
2 Men ml 
2 Boys F140 El 
2 
3 


15 


* 


Maids D 
Labourers 288 
A l 
2 Carts. [7365 ent 
Another, : bs BAU GE 
100 Acres in al! 
W - L361 
70 Graſs ae 
1 75 Rent Irie þ'1 
5 Horſes - - fationda 
4 Oxen Us ni 221K 88 
6 Cows e131 08 
. Beaſts „ Seine 5 
Vor. II. K k 18 Voung 


_—_ 
- _ -._- #8 Young cattle 
60 Sheep 

1 Man 
1 Maid 
1. Boy 
1 Labourer 
2 Ploughs 
2 Cart, - 
Another, 
57 Acres in al! 
ES Sa mnns 
41 Graſs 0 - 
L 40 Rent 
2 - Horſes 
2 Oxen 
3 Cows 268＋f7 : 
2 Fatting beaſes 
8 Young cattle 4 
30 Sheep 
1 Boy | LS F169"! "> TH 
1 Mad «A on ; 
1 Plough + 
+ = 7-731 The Lot 
n e 
30 Acresinall + 4 
60 Graſs ow 


20 Arable 


x Kaas 
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50 Rent ; 
2 Horſes 
2 Oxen 
4 Cows 
10 Young cattle 
50 Sheep 
1 Man 
I Maid 
1 Plough 
__ 2 Carts, 
Another, 
150 Acres in all 
50 Arable 
100 Graſs 
L 100 Rent 
6 Horſes 
6 Oxen 
ya Cows - -_: 
8 Fatting beaſts 
39 Young cattle 
100 Sheep 
. 
1 Boy 
1 Labourer 
2 Ploughs 
2 Carts. 
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LABOUR. 

In harveſt, 1 f. to 2 5. and ſmall beer and 

In hay time, 15. 2 d. aid ale and beer. 

In winter, 1 5. 

Mowing grals, 2 5. to 2 5. 6 4. 

Ditching, 5 d. a rood. 

Thraſhing wheat, 3 d. per buſhel. 
_— 7 2 -—**- © 

— oats, 12 d. n 

beans, 12 4. | 

Headman's wages, 12 J to 14 N 

Next ditto, 11 I. 

Boy of 10 or 12. 61. 

Dairy maid, 5 J. 

Other ditto, 4 /. 

Women per day in harveſt, 15. 2 4 and 

| mall beer and milk. 

in hay- time, 6 4. and ditto. 

in winter, 4 4. and 5 d. 


IMPLEMENTS. 


No waggons. 

A cart, 7 J. 10s. 
A plough, 1 I. 25. 

A harrow, 105. 

Very few rollers, 


EL 


A ſcythe, 


t ser 1 
A ſcythe, 35. to 5 5, 
A ſpade, 3s. to 45. 6 4. 
Laying a ſhare, 9 d. 


4 coulter, 9 d- 
Shoeing, 2 d. 


PROVISIONS. 
Rye-bread, - 14. 

Cheeſe, = 24 and 2.2 d. 
Butter *V„„ S 7 —18 OZ. 


Potatoes, = 6 d. per peck. 
Candles, - 64. 
Soap, = - 64. 

Labourer's houſe- rent, 355 g. 

Their firing, 25 f. 

Their tools _— found. 


APPEN.- 


APPENDIX' to Vo. HL 


Omitted one circumſtance in my ac- 
count of Mr. Turner's huſbandry at 
| Kirkleatham, much worthy of noting. A 
piece of nine acres in three divifions, vis. 
three of winter corn ſtubble; three ſpring 
corn ditto, and three falow. In OFeber 
they were all three phughed, and winter 
fallowed. In May ſown witlr buckwheat, 
which was ploughed in in Anguf: after 
which it received two pleughings more, 
and was ſown in. Sep!#mber with nieadow 
feſcue and white clover. This is an im- 
portant trial, and the reſuſt will doubtleſs 
prove the _— of laying | _ in this 
manner. "W 
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